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STELA O 


THE 


THE STELA OF NEBIPUSENWOSRET: BRITISH 
MUSEUM NO. 101. 


By A. M. BLACKMAN 


With Plate i 


Tuts stela is published in Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, etc., in the British Museum, 
1, London, 1912, Pl. 1 f., and is briefly described in British Museum: A Guide to the Egyptian 
Galleries (Sculpture), London, 1909, 52 f.1 On p. 5 of the former publication we are informed 
that it is of grey limestone, that it belonged to the Salt Collection, and that it measures 8 ft. 
74 in. in height and 2 ft. 12 im. in width. The hieroglyphs are said to be “incised on a yellow 
ground’, while the lower part of the stela is “ painted with black and yellow bands’’. 

In the Guide to the Egyptian Galleries the height is given as 8 ft. 34 in. and the width 2 ft. 
2in. Mr. Alan Shorter, who has kindly examined the stela for me, says that these are the 
more correct measurements, though exactitude is hardly possible as the tablet is enclosed in 
a wooden frame and glazed. Mr. Shorter also informs me that “the background of the stone, 
where the hieroglyphs are cut, is yellow, but it is difficult to see how the signs themselves were 
originally coloured. Traces of red remain on the flesh of the figures of the deceased, etc.”. He 
adds that the two bands of colour below the horizontal lines of text (they are quite clear in the 
photograph) are not black and yellow, but red and yellow, the upper one being red. The seven 
horizontal lines of text in the lower section of the stela are reproduced in K. Sethe, Aegyp- 
tische Lesestiicke, Leipzig, 1924, 89 (i), and appear also, with an accompanying translation, 
as a reading lesson in A. H. Gardiner, Eyyptian Grammar, Oxford, 1927, 168 f. My sincere 
thanks are due to the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum 
for permitting me to use and publish the photograph on PI. 1. 

The stela represents what is really the facade of a house, this being framed in a torus orna- 
mented with a pattern of binding, and surmounted with a palm-branch cornice.? The surface 
within the frame is divided into three parts. In the uppermost, on either side of eight vertical 
lines of text, is a standing figure of Nebipusenwosret? in relief, with a single vertical line of 
text behind it. In the right-hand half of the central portion are nine vertical lines of text, and 
in the left-hand half Nebipusenwosret is depicted sitting before a table covered with slices of 
bread, in front of which, laid upon the ground, are two slaughtered bullocks, a couple of 
ducks, jars of drink, loaves of bread, vegetables and vessels containing unguent. This scene, 
which is in relief, is accompanied by a few lines of text and some descriptive labels. 

The lower portion is filled with the seven horizontal lines of text, of which mention has 
already been made. 

All the hieroglyphic signs in the texts, apart from four below the offering-table, are 
incised. 

1 The Stela is just mentioned in Guide to the Collections in the British Museum, London, 1909, 218. 

* W. M. Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art, 97 ff. 

3 See H. Ranke, Die aegyptischen Personennamen, 184, no. 15. In view of no. 14, Yoh andno. 16, 
Ty oe ie Nbi-pw-Snwsrt is clearly the correct transliteration of oh | ene the meaning being 
Senwosret-is-my-master, a most suitable name for a man in the position of the owner of this stela. 

* See A. M. Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 11, 33, n. 5. 
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Translation. 
TEXTS IN UPPER SECTION OF STELA 


Above the central vertical lines of text are the signs }] { placed between the two \.-parts 
of a pair of = -eyes and below them the words, Good God, Kheckawrec (Sesostris IIT), justified. 

On the east face of the pyramid capstone of Amenemmes IIJI,! which is of the same date 
as this stela, below a representation of the winged solar disk, a similar pair of eyes and the 
word }{] are placed above the sign ©. On either side of © is a cartouche of Amenemmes 
with accompanying titles. As Schafer has pointed out,” this inscription must read: Amenem- 
mes beholds the beauty of the sun. The two columns of text on our stela and the signs above it 
must therefore be rendered: Beholding (ptr,® infinitive) the beauty of the Good God, Kher- 
kawréc, justified, beloved of Osiris Onnophris, Lord of Abydos, (and) beloved of Wepwawet, 
Lord of the High Land (t; dsr).4 

Opposite the left-hand figure of Nebipusenwosret is written: The sight of the Keeper of the 
Diadem, Henchman of the Great House, Nebipuseniwosret, is opened® that (2) he may see Osiris 
when he is justified in the presence of the Two Enneads, when he resteth (3) in his palace, and his 
heart is glad for ever.® ‘‘ I am content therewith”, saith the Upland.’ Behind the figure we read: 
Adoring Osiris in his beautiful festivals for ever and ever. 


* G. Maspero, Annales du Service, 3, 206 ff.; J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt (1906), Fig. 94, op. p. 202. 

2-H. Schafer, Z.4.8., 41, 84. 

° For this reading of =? cf. K. Sethe, Erlduterungen 2u den aegyptischen Lesestiicken, 93 (63, 18); see 
also Pyr., 2594; 396; 468a;476a; 852d; Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 565. It appears that whereas <_» the two eyes 
without eyebrows, occur both as the determinative and as a summary writing of m:7 (IVb. d. aeg. Spr., 0, 73 
K. Sethe, ibid.), the two eyes with eyebrows, 2 <, are the regular determinative of pir and may also be 
employed (K. Sethe, ibid.) as an abbreviated writing of that word. 

4 See A. Ember, Z.A.8., 51,120 (99). 

> A text beginning wn hr appears on the east face of Amenemmes III’s pyramid capstone, in a line below, 
and of equal length with, that containing the royal names and titles attached to the pair of ae -eyes and 
4 ne lo. It reads: The sight of King N. is opened that he may see the Lord of the Horizon when he crosseth the sky ; 
may he grant that the Son of Ré-, N., appear as the god, the Lord of Eternity, who perisheth not. The close juxta- 
position of these two bands of text certainly supports Schafer’s interpretation of the upper band and the 
associated signs just above it. The same text, i.e. that beginning wn hr N. mz‘f nb 2ht, occurs again on the 
coffin of Sobkro in the Berlin Museum (G. Steindorff, Grabfunde des mittleren Reichs, u, 5 and Pl. 1), where, 
moreover, it is associated with the representation of the fagade of a house and a large pair of 4 -eyes, and it 
also occurs on the east face of the pyramid capstone of Khendjer beneath a similar pair of eyes and representa- 
tions of the day- and night-boat of the sun-god (G. Jéquier, Fouilles a Saqqarah: Deux Pyramides au M oyen 
Empire, 1933, 21 ff.). 

° These and similar words in the corresponding right-hand text, as also the words behind either standing 
figure of Nebipusenwosret, refer to episodes in the Osirian mysteries periodically celebrated at Abydos (H. 
Schafer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos unter Kénig Sesostris III in K. Sethe, Untersuchungen, Iv, 49 ff.) 
and exemplify the oft-expressed desire of the Egyptians of this period to participate in, or be a spectator of, 
them after death. 

7 For the personification of sm#, cf. Stele of Thethi, 1. 17 = Journal, 17, Pl. viii, p- 57; Hieroglyphic 
Texts from Egyptian Stelae, &c.,in the British Museum, 11, Pl. 9,1.10f. For the words “I am content therewith” 
put into the mouth of the personified Upland, Professor Gunn refers me to two of the texts on the pyramid 
capstone of Amenemmes III (G. Maspero, ibid.) and one on that of king Khendjer (G. J équier, ibid) ; see also 
a text on the already mentioned coffin of Sobkro (G. Steindorff, ibid.). On the pyramid capstone of Khendjer 
the Horizon, and on that of Amenemmes both the Horizon and the Goodly West, are represented as saying 
hip-kwi hrs, “I am content therewith’. On the coffin the Horizon is made to say, “I am content with 
Sobkro”, and the Western Upland, “I have given the Goodly West to Sobko”. For a pictorial personification 
of smt see A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. x, where smt imntt the “ Western Upland” is represented 
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In front of the figure on the right are the words: The sight of the Keeper of the Diadem, 
Henchman of the Great House, Nebipusenwosret, is opened, that (2) he may see the beauty of 
Wepwawet in his goodly procession, when he returneth in peace (8) unto his Palace of Delight, 


the priesthood of the temple being in gladness. Behind it is written: Adoring Wepwawet in his 
goodly procession for ever and ever. 


TEXTS IN MIDDLE SECTION OF STELA 


Above the offerings laid out upon the ground is rather roughly incised: Osiris, Wepwawet, 
(and) the gods of Abydos, may he (sic) grant every good thing to the spirit of the Keeper of the 
Diadem, Nebipu,? justified. The two slaughtered bullocks are labelled, the one a young long- 
horned ox, the other a young gw-oz. 

Between the deceased and the offering-table is written: Offerings (and) food ; while below 
the table, in relief, are the signs for a thousand loaves of bread, a thousand (jars) of beer. 

Above the table is the following invocation:  coming-forth-unto-the-voice, the gift of 
Osiris to the spirit of the honoured one, Nebipuseniwosret. 

Under the chair, without an accompanying representation, are the words: His beloved 
brother, the justified? Ipep. 

The biographical inscription occupying the right-hand half of this portion of the stela 
reads: The Keeper of the Diadem, Henchman of the Great House, (2) the justified Nebipusenwosret, 
a child* who grew up at (lit. under) the feet® of the King, a disciple’ (3) of Horus, Lord of the 
Palace, says: I acted as companion who carries (4) the King’s foot-ewer’ at the Festival of Years,® 


as a standing woman holding the {-sceptre in her right, and the 9.-symbol in her left, hand, and wearing on 
her head the hieroglyphic sign for the west, but without i on the o-portion of the hawk’s perch. The same 
personification appears as a seated woman, op. cit., Pl. xxvii, as does also the personification of smt isbit the 
“Eastern Upland”. In the text accompanying the first mentioned representation of her (op. cit., Pl. x) the 
Western Upland welcomes Amenemhét and promises to protect him and enfold him in her arms for ever. 
Ina ceiling text associated with the second representation of her (Pl. xxvii) we read: The Upland reaches out 
her arms to thee (the dead Amenemhét), the West rejoices at thy beauty, she makes obeisance at thy approach after 
years of revered old age, she assigns thee a place among her followers who exist eternally. 

1 For the procession of Anubis as an episode in the Osirian Mysteries see Schafer, op. cit., 21 f. 
Cf. H. Ranke, Die aegypt. Personennamen, 184, no. 14. 
M:sc<-brw). For the name ’Ipp, see H. Ranke, Die aegypt. Personennamen, 24, no. 6. 

4 IT am much indebted to Professor Gunn for drawing my attention to the word & i j Ol “children” 
(Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 11, 265), which, like Bo 4 in our text, is evidently a participle of the verb a a, 


2 
3 


— 


8 B, “grow up as a child” (ibid., 262). The writing _& 04 is most unusual. Either it has been adopted 
on calligraphic grounds, or it indicates that the final 7 has already disappeared ; cf. aK @ for Km-wr 
(Merikerér, 99), and the personal name ~7 Ay® (H. O. Lange and H. Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine des 


mittleren Reichs, no. 20089, [M.K.]); ef. also £\ {*\ = for wid-wr (A. M. Blackman, Rock Tombs of 
Meir, 1v, 37 [Dyn. 6]). 

Both Ikhernofret (Stela of Ikhernofret, 6) and Sinuhe (Sinuhe, B, 88) were, like Nebipusenwosret, brought 
up at Court under the tutelage of the reigning sovereign. So, too, was the Im y-hnt Semti, who says of himself: 
His Majesty set me at his feet (r rdwy-f[y]) in childhood (Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, d:c., in the 
British Museum, u, Pl. 8). The same custom prevailed in the Old Kingdom, see e.g. G. Daressy, Rec. de trav., 
xvu, 136; H. Kees, Z..4.8., 64, 93. 

5 Cf. r rdwy-f(y) in the preceding note ; see also B. Gunn, Bull. de P Inst. frang., 30, 802 (Dyn. 25). 

6 TIkhernofret represents the king as speaking of him as “the one disciple of my Palace” (sb:ty we n ch-i). 

7 ¥or this word see A. M. Blackman, Journal, 5, 119; note, however, that the word is bsy (as here), not 
by; see also Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 417. 

8 L know of no other mention of a “ Festival of Years”, and Professor Gunn tells me that he can recall none 
either. Is ita term for the Sed-festival ? If so, this and the next sentence are merely an instance of parallelism. 
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under the Majesty of (5) Horus (Obaw. I acted as Chief of the Tens of Upper Egypt, Prophet (6) 
of Dw3-wr,? at the Jubilee festival, under the Majesty of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
(7) Nemacatréc, may he live for ever! This tablet went south in charye (8) of the Eldest Lector, 
Ibi, when the priesthood (9) of the temple came to see the King in his goodly Festival of 
Eternity.4 


TEXT IN BOTTOM SECTION OF STELA 


The Keeper of the Diadem and Henchman of the Great House, Nebipusenwosret. He says to 
the priesthood of the temple of Abydos and of its chapels of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt:* 
Lhe King shall become young (2) in your life, the monuments of your city gods shall stand fast for 
you, ye shall enjoy the favour of your sovereign, ye shall hand on (8) your offices to your children, 
your children shall abide upon your seats in your offices of eternity; ye shall not hunger, (4) ye 
shall not thirst, nay, the Great God has ordained that ye continue’ upon earth in possession of his 
favour; ye shall not be held back in (5) the Place Difficult through the favour of your city gods; 
according as ye shall say: May the King be gracious and give (to) Osiris, Lord of Abydos, the 
Great God Onnophris; a thousand of (6) bread, beer, bulls, fowl, a coming-forth-unto-the-voice at 
every” feast, to the spirit of the INeeper of the Diadem, and Henchman of the Great House, Nebi- 


In both the same king, Amenemmes III, is referred to, in the former under his Horus name, in the latter 
under his prenomen. It is also to be observed that the washing of the King’s feet by Companions, one 
of whom poured water from this particular ewer, was a feature of the Jubilee festival, according to the 
reliefs in the ““sun-temple” of Newoserrér (F. W. von Bissing, Re-Heiligtum, u, Pl. 19, 45 a,b; H. Kees, Unter- 
suchungen zu den Reliefs aus dem Re-Heiligtum, 1, 107; Re-Heiligtum, m1, 23; A. M. Blackman, Journal, 
5, 120. 

1 For this title see K. Sethe, Z.4.S., 44, 18; Lv, 66. Erman-Ranke, Aegypten, 96, are of the opinion that 
the title was purely honorary, the holder taking no active part in the administration of Upper Egypt. 

? Sethe in L. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Sazhu-rec, 1, 97, favours his colleague’s view that the 
god Dws-wr is the divinized royal beard. This divinity is certainly connected with the royal toilet, e.g. Pyr., 
§§ 14284, 2042. In Pyr., § 1329c, the dead King’s mouth is said to be opened by Dw3-wrin the House of Gold, 
z.e. the sculptor’s workshop. It should be pointed out in this connexion that Dws-wr is also a name for one of 
the sacred adzes employed in the Rite of Opening the Mouth (E. Schiaparelli, Libro dei Funerali, 1, 103; A. M. 
Blackman, Journal, 9, 54, Fig. 4. As Sethe, ibid., observes, the god’s name is connected with the word 
dwiw “morning”, the time, of course, when the royal toilet was performed. Since Nebipusenwosret's func- 
tion in the Festival of Years was to assist in the washing of the King’s feet, his office of Prophet of Dw3-wr 
in the Jubilee festival may well have been associated with the royal toilet also. It is possible, of course, 
that the Dw?-wr of whom Nebipusenwosret was prophet, is the Dwi-wr of Pyr., § 1829, for the House of 
Gold and the Opening of the Mouth of Statues are mentioned together in connexion with the royal Jubilee 
(Urk. 1, 114). 

% Hry-hbt smsw; for this title see J. E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqgara, 1, Pl. ix, 4; C. M. Firth and B. 
Gunn, Excavations at Saggara (Teti Pyramid Cemeteries), 1, 154 f.; see also K. Sethe, Z.4.S., 70, 134, for the 
reading Ary-hbt. 

* We know from other sources that the divinities of Egypt, accompanied by their priests, assembled at the 
capital on the occasion of a royal Jubilee, see e.g. A. H. Gardiner, Z.A.S., 48, 47 ff.; H. Kees, Re-Heiligtum, 
in, 3 and 31; A. W. Shorter, Liverpool Annals, 17, 74 £. 

* Are these “chapels”, lit. “houses” (hwwt; see H. Ranke, Z.4.S., 63, 149), the temple and cenotaph of 
Sesostris III (see below, pp. 5, 7)? If, as Sethe suggests (Evlduterungen zu den aegypt. Lesestiicken, 89, 
16), the royal cenotaphs of the earlier kings were meant, the word n-sw-byt would surely be in the plural ; 
see e.g. A. Mariette, Abydos, 1, Pl. 43. 

* For gemination in a 2ae gem. verb when used with prospective meaning in a noun clause, see Gardiner, 
Eg. Gramm., § 442. 

7 Apparently hbnb. wz is clearly distinguished from ~ in lines 4 and 6 in the middle section. According 
to Gunn this is not an uncommon M. K. writing of hb nb. 
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puseniosret, son of Ita. The breath of the mouth is profitable to (7) a noble ghost; that is not a 
thing wherewith oneis wearied.! Ye shall be as an Imperishable Star,? a star that is in Khabas3 


Conclusions. 


As the short biographical inscription informs us, Nebipusenwosret was brought up as a 
child at the court of Sesostris ITI, of whom he was a “disciple” (sb). Later in life he func- 
tioned at the jubilee of this Sesostris’ successor, Amenemmes III, as Chief of the Tens of 
Upper Egypt and Prophet of the god Dw;-wr. On this occasion, in company with all the 
other Egyptian priesthoods, the priesthood of Abydos came to the capital ‘“‘to see the King 
in his beautiful Festival of Eternity”, that is, to pay their homage to the Pharaoh and to 
participate along with their divinities, whose images they had brought with them, in the 
many and complicated jubilee ceremonies.t In accordance with a practice much in vogue 
during the Middle Kingdom Nebipusenwosret wished to erect a memorial-tablet to himself 
at Abydos. The presence of the priests of Abydos at the capital gave him the opportunity of 
carrying out his desire without the trouble and expense of journeying thither in person. 
Accordingly, having employeda local craftsman tomake this stela for him, he had it conveyed 
to Abydos by the Eldest Lector, Ibi, who undertook, of course, to set it up for him there. 

But in what part of the Abydos cemetery was the stela erected? The British Museum 
publication merely states that it came from Abydos, and that probably is all that its first 
European owner, Mr. Salt, knew about its provenance. However, the appeal to the priesthood 
of the temple of Abydos and of the Houses of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt suggests that 
the place in which Nebipusenwosret wished his memorial-tablet to be erected was some- 
where in the precincts of the great temple of Osiris or of the temple or cenotaph of Sesostris 
IIT.? As we shall see, the place chosen was probably Sesostris III’s temple. 

Ii was noted that on the capstone of Amenemmes III's pyramid the words nfrw Rr, 
“beauty of Réc”’, were placed directly under the pair of eyes, but that on this stela Réc is 
replaced by the name and attributes of Sesostris III. Accordingly that group of signs and 


* See B. Gunn, Syntax, 142, and for a further example, Bull. de I'Inst. frang., 30, 799; cf. also op. cit., 
30, 860 f. (both Dyn. 25). 

® I.e., a circumpolar star (ihm-sk). Sethe has pointed out (dltdgypt. Vorstellungen vom Lauf der Sonne = 
S.B.A.W., 1928, xxu, 282 f.) that in some of the old religious texts the ihmw-sk and ihmw-wrd are repre- 
sented as forming the two ships’ crews of the sun-god. According to an inscription in the Berlin Museum 
(G. Roeder, Aegypt. Inschr. aus den konigl. Museen zu Berlin, u, pp. 132 f.), dating from the New Kingdom, 
the Imperishable Stars (?hmw-sk) man the sun-god’s day-boat (mrndt), while the Unwearying Stars (ihmw-wrd) 
man the night-boat (msktt). It is, perhaps, a point deserving of notice, especially since the compiler of 
the religious texts on our stela was evidently acquainted with a group of texts similar to or identical with 
those inscribed on the pyramid capstones of Amenemmes III and Khendjer, that in the text on the east 
side of these capstones the sun-god is asked to allow the deceased king to “appear (Ar) as the god, the Lord of 
Eternity, who perisheth not (itm sk)’, while it is promised to those who attend to the wants of the dead 
Nebipusenwosret that they shall be as an Imperishable Star (ihm sk). 

* The name h;-b3-s must mean “thousand are her soul(s)” and refer to the countless stars appearing by 
night on the body of Nut, the sky-goddess. Of this goddess it is said: Thou hast taken unto thee every god bear- 
ing his boat, that thou mayest make them stars (2?) in Khabas, that as stars they may not be distant from thee. So 
cause not Pidpi to be far from thee in thy name of Firmament (Pyr.. § 785). H3-b?-s also appears in the text on 
the north face of the two pyramid capstones mentioned in the preceding note, which states that the bai of 
King N. is raised aloft to the height of Orion and consorteth with the Té. Réc setteth the bodily son of Rét, N., over 


Khabas, Mehnet Cat aD var. “yh aoe the personification of the Lower Egyptian half of Sais; see K. Sethe, 
Z.A.S., 44, 27 £.) being content therewith. See also H. O. Lange, Der magische Papyrus Harris, Copenhagen, 
1927, 49. * See above, p. 4, n. 4. 


5 Randall-MacIver and Mace, El-mrah and Abydos, 57 ff.; Ayrton, Currelly and Weigall, Abydos, m, 11 ff. 
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the two central columns of text below them were rendered: Seeing the beauty of the Good God 
KheCkauwrér, true of voice, beloved of Osiris, etc. 

The desire of the ancient Egyptians for union after death with those they had loved or 
served on earth finds frequent expression in their written records. For example, among the 
“Coffin Texts” occurs a spell for restoring the whole of a man’s family and household to him 
in the netherworld ;! Sinuhe hoped still to serve his Sovereign Lady after both he and she had 
been laid to rest in the royal necropolis ;? and Djaw, a Sixth-Dynasty ruler of the twelfth 
Upper-Egyptian nome, caused himself to be buried in the same tomb as his father in order 
that he might see him daily and be with him 1n one place. 

Now it is evident that Nebipusenwosret was very proud of having been a youthful pro- 
tégé of Sesostris III. What is more likely, therefore—especially in view of the passage, 
referred to above, in the Story of Sinuhe—than that he should wish, when his turn came to 
die, to be associated once more with his royal master ? 

Like many other primitive peoples the Egyptians believed that there was a close con- 
nexion between the representation and the person or thing represented. The gods and the 
dead could become immanent not only in their statues* but in their portraits painted or 
carved on the walls of their temples® or tomb-chapels® respectively. To ensure this close 
association of a divinity or human being with his or her statue was the object of the Rite of 
Opening the Mouth.’ It is not surprising, therefore, that an inscription in the tomb of Amen- 
emhét at Thebes® informs us that the stela no less than the bai was a form of a dead person’s 
immanence. This belief, which explains why so many stelae of private persons were set up in 
the sacred precincts of Abydos, sometimes finds expression in the inscriptions engraved upon 
them. Thus Semty tells us that he fixed his name at the place where Osiris is for the sake of 
the bliss there, that I may eat of his offering-bread and come forth by day, and that my bai may 
assume forms(?) ;? Ikudidi and Khusobk each erected a cenotaph at the Stairway of the Great 


1 Pp. Lacau, Textes rélig., LXXI. 

2 Sinuhe, B, 170-3. 

3 N. de G. Davies, Deir el-Gebrawi, u, PI. xiii, p. 15 ff. 

4 E.g., Shabako Stone, 60-1 = K. Sethe, Dramatische Texte, 68 ; E. Rochemonteix, Edfou, 1, 13 (paroi est), 
16 ff., 22, 1. 11-12 (left); H. Junker, Gétterdekret uber das Abaton, 42 f. 

5H. Junker, Stundenwachen, 6 f. 

® A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, 19 ff.; A. M. Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 0, 16. As the late 
Professor Spiegelberg pointed out to me a few years ago, the belief in the magical potency of the tomb-chapel 
reliefs and paintings seems to find expression in the tomb of Neferma‘at at Medum (W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
edum, Pl. xxiv), where in front of a representation of that passage is written Sut irr ntrw-f m s§n sin-f, “He 
it is who makes his gods in writing which cannot be obliterated”. Spiegelberg suggested that the word “gods” 
meant the figures and hieroglyphs painted on the walls. He later embodied this suggestion in an article, for 
which see Z..4.8., 65, 119 ff. 

Worthy of notice in this connexion is a passage in the First Tale of Khamuas (vi, 3f.). Neneferkaptah says 
to Setne, * Thou knowest that Ahure with Merab her child, they are in Coptos and are also here in this tomb 
by the craft of a good scribe”. These words seem to refer to the representations of the mother and child 
(with descriptive legends) painted or carved upon the walls of Neneferkaptah’s tomb-chapel at Memphis 
rather than to the use of spoken spells, as is suggested by the late Professor Griffith (Stories of the High Priests 
of Memphis, 38, n.) The above-mentioned belief is doubtless the reason for depicting on the walls of tomb- 
chapels voyages to Abydos that had no objective reality (see A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, 47 f.). 


By being represented as making the voyage a man hoped to receive the same spiritual benefits that he would 
have received had he actually made it. 


7 A.M. Blackman, Journal, 5, 15, with n. 8; x, 57. 
3 A. H. Gardiner, op. cit., 119 f. 
° Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, &-c., in Brit. Mus., u, Pl. 9. 
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God, the former that he might be in the god's service, the latter that he might smell? the incense 
that has issued forth from within and so be furnished with the god's dew. 

These quotations, as well as numerous prayers referring to ceremonies connected with 
Osiris that were performed at Abydos, make it clear that the Egyptians believed that such 
persons as set up stelae there during their lifetime would, after death, be able to visit the site 
at will, serve Osiris there, be present at and derive benefits from the temple liturgy and other 
ceremonies, and above all witness, or even participate in, the periodical performances of the 
mysteries. 

Let us now revert to the subject of the pair of sacred eyes, the significance of which has 
already been alluded to on pp. 2 and 5f. I pointed out in this Journal* some years ago that 
just as the purpose of the eyes on the pyramid-capstone was to enable the deceased to watch 
the sun sailing across the sky, so those on his coffin were to enable him to see out of it, and 
those on a stela or tomb-chapel wall were to enable him to look forth from the world of the 
dead into the world of the living. Thus, among other possibilities, he would be able to see 
who were the visitors who entered his tomb-chapel or cenotaph, and view the various rites 
performed therein by his funerary priest for the well-being of his soul. 

But the words associated with the eyes on the stela of Nebipusenwosret show that the 
eyes in question were primarily meant to enable him to see Sesostris III. Why then did he 
have the monument erected at Abydos? It is quite clear from the three lines of text opposite 
either standing figure in the upper section of the stela, that the eyes were also intended to 
ensure Nebipusenwosret’s beholding certain episodes in the Osirian Mysteries, such as the 
justification of Osiris before the Two Enneads and the Procession of Wepwawet. This he 
could certainly see at Abydos; but why should he hope especially to see Sesostris there ? 

As the excavations of Randall-MacIver and Mace in 1900, and Currelly and Weigall in 
1901, have shown,’ this king constructed for himself at Abydos a temple and a cenotaph. 
According to Egyptian belief Sesostris would have been really and essentially present in the 
portrait-reliefs and portrait-statues of him with which these buildings were adorned. Accord- 
ingly I would suggest that Nebipusenwosret instructed the Eldest Lector, Ibi, to erect his 
stela somewhere in the precincts of this temple, where he would be able both to see the beauty 
of the Good God Kheckawrée and whence he could be a spectator of the Osirian Mysteries. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that certain episodes in the Mysteries may at this period have 
been performed actually in Sesostris III’s temple. 

Let us sum up briefly the desires and beliefs which prompted Nebipusenwosret to erect 
this stela at Abydos. He wished, when dead, to be able to witness the Osirian Mysteries and 
also to be able to see the face of his old master Sesostris III, who had built there for himself 
a temple and a cenotaph. 

Like other Egyptians of his time he believed that his personality was so closely connected 
with a stela bearing a representation of him, accompanied by his name and other appropriate 
words, that, wherever that stela was, there, after death, he himself could be at will. 

But Nebipusenwosret wanted to be certain of seeing all that he wished to see when 
present at Abydos. That, one might well imagine, would have been ensured to him through 
the medium of the representations of him carved upon the stela. However, he wished to be 


1 Aegypt. Inschr. aus den kénigl. Museen zu Berlin, 165. 

? 'T. E. Peet, Stela of Sebek-khu, Pl. ii, ll. 8-10 = K. Sethe, Aegyptische Lesestiicke, 82 f. 

® K. Sethe, Erlduterungen zu den aegypt. Lesestiicken, 133 (82, 21). 

“ Im, 252. For further examples of eyes on sarcophagi and the west wall of a tomb-chapel, see E. Naville, 
The XIth Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Bahari, 1, Pls. xx and xxii f.; P. E. Newberry. Beni Hasan, 1, Pl. xii. 

5 See above, p. 5, n. 5. 
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absolutely certain of seeing, and so, in addition to these representations, there was engraved 
upon this stela, as upon those of so many other Egyptians, a pair of magic eyes. 

The desire for certainty in all that concerned their posthumous welfare is characteristic 
of the ancient Egyptians and is well illustrated in a form of request for offerings current at 
this period. It was believed that the inscriptions and pictures on the tomb-chapel walls would 
furnish the dead with all the requisites for their eternal welfare, when, with the lapse of 
years, the supply of material offerings and the recitations and ritual performances of the 
funerary priests had inevitably ceased. Nevertheless, it was felt that in the long run 
material offerings were the safest means of sustaining the dead, that the spoken was more 
efficacious than the written word, and that pictures and writings were the last resource. 
Accordingly the above mentioned request to visitors to a tomb-chapel or cenotaph runs as 
follows: O ye who live and exist, who love life and hate death, who shall pass by this chapel, if ye 
love life and hate death, ye shall offer to me of that which is in your hands; but of there is nothing 
in your hands ye shall say with your mouths: A thousand of bread, beer, bulls, birds, alabaster, 
clothing, a thousand of every pure thing for the honoured N.1 

It is possible that the eyes were placed on a stela for protective purposes also, for a pas- 
sage in the Pyramid Texts (§1266 c) speaks of a door, apparently one in Pidpi's pyramid temple, 
as being sealed with two evil eyes to ward off the approach of Osiris in his evil coming. But in 
view of the texts associated with them on the pyramid capstone, the coffin of Sobkro, and 
our stela, there can be little doubt that the primary object of the eyes was to enhance the 
dead man’s power of vision and make sure that he would be able to look out of the world of 
the dead, into the world of the living. 

It might here be pointed out that among the symbols, such as the ring Q, the sign for 
water ==, 1, 1] 2 and v, associated with the pair of eyes on stelae, there also occurs 
the ointment-vase 7.2 Is the jar supposed to contain some salve for the anointing of the 
magic eyes to make them see more clearly ? 

It is pleasing to think that fate has been kind to Nebipusenwosret. At no great distance 
from where his stela is now placed in the Gallery of Egyptian Sculpture in the British 
Museum, there stands an imposing statue of Sesostris III. Thus in what the Shipwrecked 
Sailor would have described as a land afar off which men know not, Nebipusenwosret can 
still behold the beauty of the Good God Khetkawrér, the royal master of his long-passed child- 
hood’s days! 





Since this article was printed J have come across parallels to some of the expressions 
and ideas discussed on p. 2, n. 7, and p. 5, n. 38, in certain of the texts inscribed on the 
sarcophagi of Tuthmosis I and Hatshepsut.3 

Twice on the sarcophagus of Tuthmosis, and once on that of Hatshepsut, Mhnt and 
Smnt (written 71 and LY), the personifications of the Lower and Upper Egyptian halves 
of Sais, are represented as saying: I am content therewith ;* Ré is made to say: I set King N. 


orer Khabaws (QOS PSL eS (AZT Sek var. | JS %*);5 and the deceased is 
informed that the Uplands (“4 var. SS) have put for thee their arms about thee, while 
* Lange-Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine des mittleren Reichs, 1, no. 20003; H. Brugsch, Thesaurus, v, 1232; 
Hierogl. Texts... inthe Brit. Mus., a, PL. 34. 
* Lange-Schafer, op. cit., 1v, Pl. xx, no. 20281; see also Pl. xxi, no. 20284 (where there are two such jars). 
> E. Naville, The Tomb of Hatshopsiti, London, 1906, pp. 81 ff. 
* Op. cit., 83, 86, 87, 90, 96, 99. * Op. cit., 85, 89 (here ©1 is omitted after dd mdw in), 96. 
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thou livest for ever.) Finally, in a text accompanying a figure of Nut on the exterior of the 
lid of both sarcophagi the deceased thus addresses the goddess: Aly Che Y, as 


PAYS Sl Px th & shO5 O my mother Nut, spreads thyself over me that thou 
mayest set me amony the Imperishable Stars that ure in thee, and (so) I cannot? die.® 

1 Op. cit., 82, 87, 97. a en * Var. ab. 

4 Var. \®eKXd i f= For cS in place of i see Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 272 with n. 7. 

> For -. mt‘i. 

6 In view of Pyr., §§ 580 c, 638 a, 777 a, 825 a, 1607 a, and Book of the Dead, Ch. 178, 32 (Nebseni), it is 
hardly likely that psn is actually to be read here, for that would necessitate our translating split thyself 
(or cleave thyself open) above me (see ¢.g., Pyr., § 1963 b). We more probably have a miswriting of psé, later 
pss (see Wd. d. aeg. Spr., t, 560), written ee p§,in Nebseni. The intrusive ~— may be due to the fact that 
=> occasionally has the value sn, e.g. in the verbs sn “ open” and sni “ pass by’, and thus it occurs, by false 
analogy, under — in N.K. writings of the verb ae, 3, “spread out” (Wb. d. aeg. Spr., m1, 483). It is 
perhaps worth remarking that in the above-mentioned passages in the Pyramid Texts, except § 777 a, and 
in that in Ch. 178 of the Book of the Dead, the verb pss (p§) is in the form sdm-n-f. Can the writings — x, 
fice x, therefore be due to some misapprehension or carelessness on the part of the scribe who drew up 
the formulae for Tuthmosis I’s and Hatshepsut’s sarcophagi ? 


7 Or, perhaps, and (so) I shall not die (see Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 455, 3, also B. Gunn, Studies in Egyptian 
Syntax, 103 [6]). 


8 Por the substitution of o for &, see Gardiner, op. cit., p. 478, N33. 
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1. Researches and theories prior to 1929 


A very old question in Egyptology is that of the localization of the Avaris of the Hyksos 
of Greek tradition, found in its hieroglyphic writing, as is well known, by de Rougé, and 
mentioned fairly often in New Kingdom texts. The position of the geographical problem 
had hardly changed since the early days when de Rougé, following Champollion, recorded 
the mention of “Seth, Lord of Hz-t Wrer-t’’ on certain Tanite monuments and stated that 
Tanis must be the same as Avaris,! and when Brugsch objected, for a reason which he gave, 
that this identification was impossible.? De Rougé certainly went rather far in describing 
the designation “Seth, Lord of Avaris” as “‘so frequent on the monuments found at San”; 
even to-day we know only two statues from Tanis bearing this formula, twin statues more- 
over whose testimony has the force of a single testimony (we shall return to this later) ; 
to these should perhaps be added one other, the Tanite provenance of which is merely 
probable; and it should be noted that at the very moment when de Rougé was speaking, 
Mariette, who, for excellent reasons, had found the name H>-t Wrr-t only once at San, viewed 
the identification of the sites with cautious reserve.? Other solutions moreover were suggested 
at the same time, notably that which Chabas, following Lepsius, adopted, placing Avaris 
at Tell el-Her near Pelusium, or at Pelusium itself.4 

After that time the geographical problem of Avaris lay almost entirely dormant for 
a very long while. General histories, for the next forty years, touched on the question 
only to say that the position of the place was unknown. When Daressy observes 
in 1917, without indeed sanctioning the view himself, that “most Egyptologists are 
inclined to identify Avaris with Tanis’’,® is it really true that this inclination 1s shown? 
In 1906 Petrie had placed Avaris at Tell el-Yahudiyeh, not far from Heliopolis.6 About 
1910-11, I had myself been able, so complete was the lack of authoritative opinion, to 
challenge briefly the old Tanis theory, and to suggest that Avaris might be Heliopolis itself, 
making the suggestion guardedly, however, merely as an interpretation and a hypothesis,’ 


1 De Rougé, Hucres diverses, v (Bibl. égyptologique, 25), 124-5; his course of lectures at the Collége de 
France in 1869. Tode Rougé’s mind this localization of Avaris was an old one; see Maspero, Histoire, 1, 
p. 52. n. 5. 

2 Brugsch in Z.A.S., 10 (1872), 19-20. 3 Mariette in 1868, see Rec. de trav., 9 (1887), 5. 

* Lepsius, Kénigsbuch, p. 45, n. 1; Chabas in Les Pasteurs en Egypte (1868), see Huvres diverses, 1 (Bibl. 
éguyptologique, 11), 418-19. Bibliographies of the Avaris problem, supplementing one another: Maspero, 
Histoire, u, p. 52, n. 5; Clédat in Recueil Champollion (1922), p. 191, n. 1; Gauthier, Dict. géog., 1v, 57 ; Montet, 
Les nouvelles fouilles de Tanis (1933), 15-17, 21. 

® Daressy in Ann. Serv., 17 (1917), 166-7. 8 Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities (1906), 9-10. 

7 Weill in Journal asiatique, Series 10, vols. 16, 17 (1910, 1911); see the 1918 publication, La fin du 
Moyen Empire égyptien, 131-2, 172-3, 173 n. 1, 208. 
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After this we find Gardiner, in 1916, in a far more interesting way analysing Manetho’s 
account, and finding there the indication of a strong probability that *‘ Avaris lay quite close 
to the caravan-route to Syria, which is now known to have started somewhere near Kan- 
tarah” ;1 and when we add to this that Brugsch had long before, for very good reasons, 
recorded that this was exactly the situation of Tsrw, capital of the fourteenth nome, “‘ the 
starting-place of the Egyptian expeditions to Asia, in the neighbourhood of the present 
El-Kantara”’,? we see that it would have been perfectly possible and logical in 1916 to 
identify Avaris with this same town of Trw, of which the exact site is now known, quite near 
Kantara, at the extreme north of Lake Ballah. But this localization of Avaris was only to 
be put forward later, by Clédat, on the basis of somewhat involved arguments,? which were 
none the less fully approved and accepted by Naville.t As for Gardiner, he had from the 
first turned his attention, in the matter of Avaris, in quite another direction, thinking that 
there were ‘“‘reasons which urge us to seek it as far north as possible, and as nearly as possible 
on the fringe of the desert, 1.e. anywhere between Kantarah and Pelusium’”’, a very cautious 
formula, which was to be crystallized during the following years into that identification with 
Pelusium to which Gardiner held with remarkable persistence. 

Gardiner thus revived the localization formerly suggested by Lepsius and accepted by 
Chabas, for reasons not very different from theirs, in an association of ideas which is very 
apparent when one notices that the identity of Avaris and Pelusium is a primary considera- 
tion, of fundamental importance for the line of argument, in the theoretical complex in 
which the subject (for Gardiner) is involved, and of which it is most interesting to disentangle 
the threads. These threads are simple and easy to recognize in the vast mass of explanations 
and discussions of documents which envelope them, mostly concerned with the Delta 
Residence of the Ramessides and with the Geography of the Exodus.® 

Gardiner’s investigation had in view two unknown factors, one of secondary interest, 
Avaris, only called in question by the need of determining the other, the principal one, 
which is Pi-Rarmeses, the place often mentioned in the texts of Ramesses II and his suc- 
cessors. Brugsch had formerly believed that Pi-Racmeses was Tanis; Gardiner will have 
none of this and proposes to identify Pi-Rarmeses with Avaris, because the god Seth, or 
Sutekh, appears as principal divinity in the town which is called by the one or the other 
name. The localization of Pi-Racmeses, or of Avaris, is thenceforward a single problem, and 
as it may be assumed, in consequence of the investigation of 1916, that Avaris is at Pelusium 
or in the immediate neighbourhood, the situation of Pi-Rarmeses is established at the same 
time. This whole chain of argument is to be found in the earliest and most elaborate of 
Gardiner’s articles ;§ he repeats it twice later, in 1922 and 1924," ending with the conclusion 
that Pi-Rarmeses and Avaris are actually the same town, and that this town is situated 
either at Pelusium itself or in the vicinity of the latter. 

This impressive demonstration was accepted for some years. The question was re- 
opened by Montet, in consequence of his excavations on the site of Tanis from 1929 on. 

1 Gardiner in Journal, 3 (1916), 99-100. 

? Brugsch, Dict. géogr., 648, 992 ff.; Die Aegyptologie (1891), 36. 

3 Clédat, Le site d’ Avaris in Recueil Champollion (1922), 185~—201. 4 Naville in Journal, 10 (1924), 24-6. 

5 Gardiner, The Delta Residence of the Ramessides in Journal, 5 (1918), 127-38, 179-200, 242-71; The 
Geography of the Exodus in Recueil Champollion (1922), 203-15 ; The Geography of the Exodus, etc., in Journal, 
10 (1924), 87-96. 

® See already Gardiner in Journal, 5 (1918), 38 (The Expulsion of the Hyksos); and op. cit. (see preceding 
footnote), 128, 246, 250, 254-5. 

” Gardiner, in Rec. Champollion (1922), 209; in Journal, 10 (1924), 90-2. 

® Cf. Gauthier, Dict. géogr., 4 (1927), 57. 
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II. Montet, 1929 to 1933 
Discussion 


Montet, in 1930 and later, states in various articles that both Pi-Racmeses and Avaris 
should be identified with Tanis. Gardiner, at the end of 1933, gives his assent to the new 
theory. The Egyptological and Oriental school of the present day is very naturally impressed 
by the agreement of these two eminent investigators who meet, in the matter of Avaris, 
on the ground where de Rougé, arguing quite simply from the evidence immediately access- 
ible, had taken his stand three-quarters of a century ago. The general feeling is that of a 
kind of logical harmony, of agreement, of a facility in interpretation, of intellectual satis- 
faction in short, of which a particularly interesting expression may be found in the short 
“ Précisions” which Dussaud has lately devoted to the subject.t Such a wave of definite 
assurance leads us to wonder whether the new theory has not some dangerously seductive 
side, whether indeed in its very construction the attraction of a probable general agreement 
was not yielded to at some point. And it now seems necessary that we should examine the 
reasons which influence Montet and Gardiner, as we did those considerations which guided 
Gardiner during the earlier period. 

To Montet, in 1930,? the equations varis = Tanis and Pi-Racmeses = Tanis, both 
having reference to Tanis whose position was well known, presented themselves as two 
independent questions. We shall here separate them as far as possible, adding our comments, 
like marginal notes, to the author’s points where these call for them. 


A. Is AVARIS IDENTICAL WiTH Tanis ? 


(a) Montet takes up the topographical discussion of the well-known passage of Manetho 
in Josephus, on the Hyksos and Avaris, a town situated in the Satte nome... . to the east of 
the Bubastite branch .... (He comes back to the question in 1933.) He justifies Satte, which 
is usually emended to Sethroite, as correct and simply synonymous with Tanite, according 
to Herodotus and Strabo. The conclusion, as regards Avaris, is that “no town agrees with 
these data better than Tanis*’.3 

(b) Moreover, “traces of Asiatic influence are numerous in this town [Tanis]. The prin- 
cipal temple is surrounded by a wide enclosure wall of unbaked brick”, along which were 
found on the inner side two skeletons, one lying in the sand under the bricks, the other in 
a large pottery vessel. “ We stand in the presence of a foundation-sacrifice. The Egyptians 
did not practise this custom, which has not been recorded in their country, so far as I know, 
except at one place in the Eastern Delta, Tell er-Retab. ... On the other hand this custom 
was common in the land of Canaan... .” Similarly in 1933, on the two bodies buried under 
an angle of the wall, revealing “customs foreign to Egypt. On the other hand the custom of 
foundation sacrifices is well attested among the Semites, both textually and archaeologically. 
We have here then a proof of Semitie influence at Tanis’’.* 

(c) Consideration of the monuments of the Seth-cult at Tanis in inscriptions of the Hyksos 
on the earlier monuments and in inscriptions of Ramesside times, special attention bemg 
paid to the formula “ beloved of Seth, Lord of Avaris’’, found on the two Twelfth Dynasty 
statues usurped by Meneptah, on the offering-table (the Tanite provenance of which is 


* Dussaud, Quelques précisions touchant les Hyksos in Revue de Uhistoire des religions, 109 (1934), 
113 ff. 

? Montet, Tanis, Avaris et Pi-Ramsés, in Rerue Biblique (1930), 1-28. 

* Montet, op. cit. (1930), 15-17; Les nouvelles fouilles de Tanis (1933), 22-7. 

* Montet, op. cit. (1930), 18-19; op. cit. (1933), 43-4. 
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merely probable) of ‘Aknenre Apopi, and on the statue of King Nehsi at Tell Moqdam: “‘ But 
Seth has no other monument in this locality, whereas at Tanis his cult is still flourishing in 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. Tanis is therefore, if I may so call it, the mother-house of the cult 
of Seth, that is to say Avaris, and Tell Moqdam only a daughter-house”’. 

(d) Great importance is to be attributed “to the fact that the officer charged by Ramesses 
II with the making of the Stela of Year 400 left the fortress of Zaru which was under his 
command, beyond El-Kantarah, to come to Tanis. A monument of such beauty and size 
was truly not in its right place anywhere but in the special city of the god Seth, that is to 
say Avaris’’.? 

Comments 


On (a). It does not appear that the substitution of Sethroite for Saite in the text of 
Josephus, or even the retention of Suite, is of any importance for the precise localization of 
Avaris. Let us remember, however, the terms of the discussion, very interesting from the 
point of view of the history of the text. The correction to Sethroite is generally made on the 
strength of the variant in the Armenian, and above all of the well preserved text of the Epi- 
tome handed down by Africanus and Eusebius, which has in this place in the Sethroite nome.8 
Montet makes the very illuminating objection that in Herodotus the Tanitic branch is called 
Saitic, and that Strabo knows that the two names are used interchangeably,* from which 
results a toponymic equation Saite = Tanite, which is tenable philologically, and allows 
us to retain Suite nome in the text of Josephus, taking it to mean simply Tanite nome. Let 
us add, however, that we are still left with the indisputable Sethrotte in the Epitome, and 
perhaps in an ancient version of Josephus himself, to which the Armenian version testifies ; 
so that if Montet is right, we are obliged to admit that “in the Saite (= Tanite) nome” and 
“in the Sethroite nome” were both written, and probably in manuscripts of the same 
period. 

But as far as Avaris is concerned, does not this come to just the same thing? We do not 
know exactly what the Sethroite nome is, placed by Ptolemy east of the Pelusiac branch, 
that is approximately in the zone of the nome of Tsrw (so in Gardiner’s map in Journal, 5, 
PIL. xxxv), while Strabo knows it to be in the Delta, and it may be noted in this connexion 
that the ancient Sethroe is to be found on the modern map, twenty kilometres north of 
Tanis, on the edge of Lake Menzalah.> From the north of San to the east of the Suez Canal 
leaves a margin of some fifty kilometres, but does saying “in the Tanite nome”’ localize a 
place with more precision where there is not even the certainty that Tanite and Sethroite do 
not coincide ?® 

The most precise information given by the text of Josephus, when all is said and done, 
is the statement “to the east of the Bubastite branch’’, which implies, as every one agrees, 
a site on the eastern frontier. It is a serious matter, at least from the point of view of the 
principles of methodical criticism, that arguing from this one very simple text, Gardiner in 
1916 should have been led to Pelusium, and Montet now to Tanis, with equal assurance. 

On (b). “A proof of Semitic influence at Tanis”’: this is very true. Gardiner understands 
Montet to say rather more, and to speak more definitely, as we shall see presently. 

1 Montet, op. cit. (1930), 15; op. cit. (1933), 27-9. * Montet, op. cit. (1930), 20. 

3 Gardiner, op. cit. in Journal, 3 (1916). 99, and see especially Ed. Meyer, Aeg. Chronologie, 81. 

4 Cf. Daressy in Bull. de la Soc. royale de géographie d Egypte, 16 (1933), 235. 

5 J. de Rougé, Géographie de la Busse-Egypte, 96-7. 

§ J. de Rougé, op. cit., 90 ff. The nome of the “Front of the East”, the 14th in the usual numbering, 
of which T srw is the metropolis, is called Sethroite by Gardiner, op. cit., in Journal, 5 (1918), map on Pl. xxxv, 
but Tanite by Erman-Grapow, Handwérterbuch (1921), 231. 
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On (c). Where are the “ monuments of ... Tanis”’ which mention “Seth, Lord of Avaris”’ ? 
The only ones usually cited, as is done by Montet, and in fact known, are two statues usurped 
by Meneptah and inscribed by him in honour of Seth named in this manner; I took them 
into account some time ago! for the same text, and quite correctly, but without considering 
and comparing them attentively, as would have been desirable then. Let us see exactly what 
these two statues, at Berlin and Cairo, have on them; precision here will be all the more 
valuable because one of the two monuments, that of Cairo, has been the subject of a mis- 
understanding of a multiplicative nature, with very harmful results. 

The statue in Berlin, No. 7265, has long been in that museum, being mentioned by 
Brugsch in 1855; its inscriptions, consisting of titularies of Sesostris I (the original part) 
with texts of Meneptah superadded, have been completely published, and its Tanite prove- 
nance is given as certain.2 The Cairo statue is less well known; it was originally discovered 
by Mariette, found again by Petrie, who published the inscription in a somewhat summary 
form, carried to Cairo with the great monuments of Tanis in 1904, quoted by Gauthier 
(following Petrie), then by Daressy, and lastly by Montet himself. Usurped by Meneptah 
like the preceding one, the statue is attributed to Amenemmes II by Petrie, whose hypothesis 
Montet seems to follow, but to Sesostris I by Daressy, perhaps from analogy with the Berlin 
statue. Immediately after Gauthier and Daressy, this Cairo statue was cited in 1918 by 
Gardiner in a list of references to the god Seth on various Tanis monuments from the Berlin 
publications, from Petrie’s Tanis, 1, and from Daressy’s notes quoting Tanis, 1; and Gardiner 
had made the mistake, in interpreting Daressy’s notes, of duplicating the statue in question. 

This incident in documentation shows how badly we were informed as to this important 
object. It is to be noticed, moreover, that the statue is difficult to identify in Barsanti’s 
transport list of 1904, that Montet in 1933 stated that it was present in the museum, having 
consulted the museum register and all the documents, and that this statement was very 
satisfactory, since without it the existence of the statue at Cairo would not have been clear 
either from Gauthier’s quotations or from Daressy’s. To eliminate all uncertainty and con- 
fusion for the future, it seemed to me worth while to ask for exact and complete information 
from Cairo. My colleague Gauthier, in the name of the Direction Générale du Service, 
answered me with his usual kindness, informing me that the statue had indeed entered the 
museum in 1904, coming from Tanis (probably No. 37842 of the Journal d’ entrée), and that 
there was reason to think “that it is the fourth statue, of dark granite, appearing in Barsanti’s 
list in vol. 5 of the Annales, p. 210”. I had further asked that the inscriptions on the monu- 
ment might be photographed for me; this was not possible, because of its position and the 
difficulty of moving it, but squeezes were made of which photographs were sent to me. These 
are the photographs which the reader will find accompanying this article (PI. 11), grouped 
together, with references to the diagram showing positions on p. 15, to which an explana- 
tory note is added. 

Every elucidation having been thus obtained. and the two statues with the text of Seth 
of Avaris both satisfactorily published, we are struck on bringing them together by the 

1 Weill, Fin du Moyen Empire, 172 with n. 1. 

* Brugsch in Z.D.M.G., 9 (1855), p. 212 and Pl. 4, no. 25 (in Aegyptische Studien), for the text “beloved 
of Seth, Lord of Avaris” ; Ausfuhrliches Verzeichniss (1899), 79-80 (giving the Tanite provenance), and Aeg. 
Inschr. Berlin, 1, 141-3, and u, 19-22. Gauthier, Livre des Rois, does not mention it. 

> Mariette, Notice des principaux monuments (1869), p. 275, no. 3 (list of the monuments from San “‘ which 
are destined for the Museum”); Petrie, Tanis, 1 (1885), photographs on Pl. 13, nos. 3, 4, texts on Pl. 2, 
5 A-5 C, 8A, 8B, ef. p. 5; Barsanti in Ann. Serv., 5 (1904), 210-12; Gauthier, Livre des Rois, 111 (1914), 122; 


Daressy in Ann. Serr., 17 (1917), 170 (L’art tanite); Montet, Les nouvelles fouilles de Tanis (1933), 9-10. 
* Gardiner in Journal, 5 (1918), 255. 
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extremely close resemblance of the inscriptions of Meneptah which they bear, and also of 
their beautiful original Twelfth Dynasty inscriptions. Confining ourselves here to the usurp- 
ing additions, we see first that the principal inscription, on the back of the seat—a royal 
titulary in a group of six columns, arranged symmetrically in threes, with the two columns 
next to the centre (in each group of three) turned towards the outer column, which itself 





Key to the positions of the inscriptions reproduced on PI. ii. In the Plate a-E are 
grouped in their relative positions on a two-dimensional projection, to show the conti- 
nuity of the horizontal line c-D-B-£. ¢ is on the front of the upper surface of the base ; 
H, not seen in the sketches, is on the front vertical surface of the base. 1, also not shown 
above, is on the front vertical surface of the seat, beside the left leg of the statue. F, 
G, I are the original Twelfth Dynasty inscriptions, the cartouche of G having been sur- 
charged by Meneptah. 


faces them—is identical, except for a few details, on the two monuments. The two outer- 
most columns, facing the centre, are highly interesting to us; we will transcribe their 
identical text, the whole set of titles containing twice over, symmetrically arranged: . . . 


Meneptah, ete... . fhyo~( Vas ANCES that is: “‘Meneptah, ete., beloved of Seth (or 
Sutekh) of Meneptah”’. 

Immediately below this panel, and forming a low border to the pedestal, runs a horizontal 
line of text, found on the back and two adjacent sides of the Cairo statue, two inscriptions 
symmetrically arranged, abutting on each other in the line of the axis: in the case of the 
Berlin one, on the back and adjacent left side only. There remains of this horizontal text: 


In Berlin (left to right): GHGS SA UVES AY Fed. . 
In Cairo (left to right): (MSR TIA S: Ys ay Ayo Ase 844] 
AFH1OQ4s (ight to lett): Z...Z UGS MVD EAP EI2I. On the Berlin 


statue may also be seen the god receiving the sacrifice, with the text: Lbaty Ti. 





Thus the two statues, at least as far as their re-use in the time of Meneptah is concerned, 
have been treated in such similar fashion that one cannot but feel that they were usurped 
and inscribed at the same time so as to figure symmetrically or side by side; and that there- 
fore their evidence is really that of a single document. As for the god, Seth or Sutekh, they 
present him to us under the three appellations, S. of Meneptuh, 8. Lord of Avaris, and 8S. 
Great of Power. Are any of these epithets characteristic of the Tanite region ? 

“Sutekh Great of Power” is very often met with elsewhere in the New Kingdom. Let 
us point out, once and for all, that at Tanis itself this title of the god is found on two other 


1 Earlier quotations of the text, as far as the Cairo statue is concerned, are all faulty; a detailed 
account of the mistakes is now of no interest. 
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Twelfth Dynasty statues, also usurped by Meneptah, who uses here the single epithet 
“beloved of A poots” or “beloved of {ya ]{, ete.””.? 

*Sutekh of Meneptah” occupied Gardiner’s attention in 1918, and again in his article 
of the end of 1933,3 with which we shall deal later; the god is evidently the same as the 
Sutekh of Ramesses or of Raucmeses-meri- Amin, found at Tanis itself on the Stela of the Year 
400, and on a sphinx of Ramesses II which has long been known. There are many divinities 
besides Sutekh who are presented to us as of Ramesses or of Meneptah, and moreover in 
widely separated places: Sutekh of Ramesses with Ptah of Ramesses at Bubastis; Amin of 
Meneptuh, Ptuh of Meneptah, and Sutekh of Meneptah, at Tell el-Yahudiyeh; this Ptah of 
Meneptah also on a lintel from Memphis, while Ptah of Ramesses, unquestionably the same 
god, is found on a palette from Thebes. Finally, at Tanis we have from the last excavations, 
Ptah of Ramesses accompanied by P-Ré of Ramesses, elsewhere Amin of Ramesses, Sutekh of 
Ramesses, Horus of Ramesses, Ptah of Ramesses, Atum of Ramesses,and Buto of Ramesses. To 
sum up, gods of Ramesses, like gods of Meneptah, were very numerous and are met with, 
usually in groups, at several points in the Eastern Delta, sometimes at Memphis and Thebes: 
and with regard tu Sutekh and his royal epithets in particular, he occurs outside Tanis as 
Sutekh of Ramesses at Bubastis, as Sutekh of Meneptah at Tell el-Yahudiyeh. It is clear from 
this that Sutekh thus named has from no point of view any special or particular Tanite 
character: and this seems extremely natural when one observes, from analogy with the cases 
of Amin, Ptah, and all the others qualified in the same way, that this 5utekh of Ramesses 
or of Weneptah is no other than the ordinary Sutekh of the whole of Egypt. 

There remains “Sutekh Lord of Avaris”’, a rather rare title found elsewhere only on the 
offering-table of “Aknenre Apopi, which may have come from Tanis (but this is quite uncer- 
tain), and on the statue of King Nehsi from Tell Moqdam. As far, therefore, as we can be 
certain of the various provenances, the god so named is invoked once at Tanis by Meneptah 
on the twin statues, and once in the “‘Hyksos”’ period at Tell Moqdam. This is not enough 
—Mariette would still say so to-day—to establish the identity of Avaris with either of these 
towns. 

What must we now think of Montet’s chain of reasoning which has led us into this inquiry 
into documents? “Seth has no other monument in this locality [Tell Moqdam], whereas at 
Tanis his cult is still flourishing under the Nineteenth Dynasty. Tanis is therefore ... the 
mother-house of the cult of Seth, that is to say Avaris.” Let us first note that Montet speaks 
as though we were obliged, in attempting to identify Avaris, to choose between Tanis and Tell 
Moqdam. This necessity does not exist; let us simplify the discussion by leaving Tell 
Moqdam on one side, and deal with the question of identity with Tanis, according to the 
evidence duly set out. 

“At Tanis the cult of Seth is still flourishing in the Nineteenth Dynasty”: that is true, 
but Scth is very far from being the only god to enjoy this position, as we have abundantly 
xeon. It is also true that Seth seems indeed to have held a privileged position at Tanis, 
judging from the number of monuments on which he appears, and most frequently alone, 
and it ust be admitted without doubt that Seth was the chief god of the city in Ramesside 
times. But does it follow that Tanis was “the mother-house of the cult of Seth”? It may 
very well be that there were other important places in the Delta of which Seth was likewise 
the chief god. But even that is of secondary importance for the point that concerns us, 


? Statue of Senusret I; Petrie. Tunis, 1. p. 5 and Pl 1,4A-+D; quoted by Daressy, Ann. Serv., 17 
(1917), 170 (Cairo, “Guide no. 634"), then by Gardiner in Journal, 5, 255. 

* Statue of Amenemmes III. Berlin 1121: leg. Inschr. Berlin, i, 18; quoted by Gardiner, ibid. 

®° Gardiner in Journal, 5 (1918). 255-6; 19 (1933), 123. 


Plate II 





Squeezes of inscriptions on the seat and base of a 
Meneptah in honour of the god Sutekh, from Tanis. 


inscriptions see the diagram in the text. 


statue of Sesostris I, reinscribed by 
Cairo Museum. For the position of the 
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namely the identity of Avaris. Let us also concede—provisionally—that Tanis is the 
Lower-Egyptian capital of Seth, and the only one, and let us continue: “the mother-house 
of the cult of Seth, that is to say Avaris”. Here we reach the heart of the argument, and we 
put our finger on the petitio principii: it is considered necessary as a premise that the 
“primary seat” of Seth was dvaris. But why should this be ? Because of the four instances 
—three if the twin inscriptions of Meneptah are counted as one—of “Seth Lord of Avaris” ? 
Seth is not Lord of Avaris only, even in the formulas, and at Tanis itself, and at the very 
moment that a king Nehsi invokes “Seth Lord of Avaris” at Tell Moqdam we find a prince 
of the same name calling himself ‘beloved of Seth, Lord of ~~ }\},5,".1 This Gate of the 
Fields, unknown elsewhere, has all the appearance of being a place in the neighbourhood, 
a district of the Tanite nome. Is one to infer in the same way, on the basis of the other title 
of the god, that it was the celebrated Avaris? This would not be permissible and logical 
unless “Seth Lord of Avaris” were met with only at Tanis. It is true that we are led to 
assume that Avaris was somewhere in this part of the frontier, in the Tanite—Sethroite 
district, but for entirely different reasons—see above, in (a) of these Comments. 

On (d). On the subject of the Stela of the Year 400 “truly .. . in its right place... in 
the special city of the god Seth, that is to say Avaris”. We have just given our opinion of 
this certainly quite gratuitous view of Avaris as pre-eminently the house of Seth. Gardiner, 
however, will bring us back to the Stela of the Year 400 for more careful consideration ; we 
shall come to this presently. Let us now give further attention to Montet, on the second 
point of his identifications of 1980-1933. 


B. Is Pi-RaecmMEsEs IDENTICAL WiITH TANIs ? 


Contrary to the results arrived at for the preceding equation, this one is extremely prob- 
able, indeed almost inevitable, and though the strongest reasons were only supplied by 
Gardiner a little later, Montet has the great merit of having recognized and formulated it.2 

In the system long upheld by Gardiner, as we have seen, Pi-Rarmeses and Avaris are 
considered to be identical, in the first place because of the similarities of cult in these two 
cities, and this single town is situated at Pelusium, Tanis having been previously abandoned 
for various reasons, of which the most decisive is that of the list of Delta towns published 
some time before by Golénischeff,? where Pi-Racmeses and Tanis both appear, separated by 
five or six names of other places, for the most part known to us. It would indeed appear 
that Tanis and Pi-Racmeses were clearly differentiated by such evidence. Montet, neverthe- 
less, shows that given the character of this document, and of its more or less confused list, 
this conclusion is not inevitable, and he cites as evidence on the other side the important 
fact that the gods of Pi-Racmeses are the selfsame gods as those of Tanis.4 Here is his general 
conclusion, intended to solve the double problem of Avaris and of Pi-Raermeses.> ‘“ Tanis, 
which is the most important ruin of the district, offers us large and beautiful buildings of 
Ramesses II and also traces of the Hyksos. The name of Pi-Rarmeses and that of Avaris 
may be read on its monuments. The most reasonable solution, one might say the simplest, 
is to identify the two towns known by the texts with the town whose ruins may be visited 
and admired by every one. Failing this solution, we are condemned to move Avaris and 


* Petrie, Tanis, 1, 8-9, Pl. 3, 19 A-19 D; cf. Weill, Fin du Moyen Empire, 171-2. 

2 Montet, op. cit. (1930), 21 ff., 26-7; op. cit. (1933), 29-30. 

3 Golénischeff in Z..4.8., 40 (1902), 105; Gardiner, op. cit., in Journal, 5, 198-9. 

* Montet, op. cit. (1930), 26-7, and Les dieux de Ramsés-aimé-d’ Amon & Tanis, in Griffith Studies (1932), 
406-11. 

5 Montet, op. cit. (1933), 32. 
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Pi-Racmeses indefinitely up and down the Egyptian frontier, and we do not know what to 
do with Tanis.” 

Were we reduced to such an extremity, it would not be a sufficient reason for identifying 
Avaris and Pi-Rarmeses, as is thus suggested ; geographical localizations are not to be made 
with an eye to the convenience of interpretation. But we do not seem to be reduced to this; 
Pi-Rarmeses has now every possibility of being Tanis itself, and this is a pleasant haven of 
rest: why not content ourselves with it, leaving the position of Avaris in the uncertainty 
which still attaches to it? Moreover, the time has not come for us to form a conclusion; we 
must still read and ponder Gardiner, who has been convinced by the new results from Tanis, 
in his article of the end of 1933. , 


III. Gardiner in 1933 
Discussion 


(a) Gardiner, in this last article, begins by explaining that he was converted from his 
former localization of Pi-Racmeses at Pelusium by “M. Montet’s discovery that the gods 
of Pi-Rarmesse were really the gods of Tanis”. And he completes the demonstration of the 
identity of Pi-Rarmeses and Tanis: ‘That the Golénischeff Glossary mentions Tanis and 
Pi-Rarmesse separately is a fact for which I have no explanation”, but the conclusive force 
of this disappears before that of another considerable point to which Montet has not given 
its full importance: “No Egyptian city but Thebes itself can boast a greater number of 
stelae, statues, sphinxes, and architectural remains bearing the cartouches of Ramesses II 
and his successors. And yet unless Tanis is Pi-Racmesse, not one single mention of Tanis 
would be forthcoming in all the papyri, ostraca, and hieroglyphic inscriptions surviving from 
the Ramesside period. Perhaps one might be ready to admit so strange a silence were it not 
for the great Harris Papyrus. Athribis and Bubastus are there mentioned among the Delta 
cities which enjoyed the benefactions of Ramesses ITI, besides Pi-Rarmesse and an unlocated 
town.... Is it thinkable that Tanis should have been completely overlooked in this osten- 
sibly complete survey ?”’. 

The point is certainly very striking, and it seems as if, as a matter of historical neces- 
sity, it must carry the conviction that Pi-Rarmeses is indeed absolutely identical with 
Tanis. 

Gardiner did not rest content with this settlement of the problem of Pi-Racmeses. The 
problem of Avaris, though evidently secondary in his eyes, is nevertheless still an important 
one, and he gladly acquiesces in the solution Avaris = Tanis affirmed by Montet. Why 
should we be surprised when we remember that at the base of Gardiner’s earlier theory lay 
the identification of Avaris and Pi-Rarmeses, on the strength of their common cult of Seth? 
Now this consideration and the conclusions that it involves still obtain for Gardiner; they 
are now placed in juxtaposition with the considerations of more general communities of cults 
which first determined the identification Pi-Racmeses = Tanis, to which Avaris can now 
be joined, most naturally, as a third term. 

(b) In support of this Gardiner refers his readers “to M. Montet’s article for the evidence 
that the great fortified wall of Tanis was of Hyksos, or at least Palestinian, construction” ; 
in another place again: “M. Montet has found definite evidence that the great fortifications 
were built by the Hyksos. Tanis and Tell er-Retabah are apparently the only sites in Egypt 
where the well-authenticated Palestinian custom of burying an infant beneath the walls has 


} Gardiner, Tanis and Pi-Ratmesse: a Retractation, in Journal, 19 (1933), 122-8. 
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been observed, and M. Montet in the one case, and Sir Flinders Petrie in the other, have 
recorded their opinion that these fortifications were built by the Hyksos. .. .”” 

(c) Finally, a special argumentation, a kind of compulsory inference to corroborate 
the identity of Avaris with Tanis, is based by Gardiner on the Stela of the Year 400, in con- 
junction with the remarkable interpretation of the document which Sethe had produced in 
1930. The inscription is, as is well known,? signed by Ramesses II, who states in the preamble 
that he has commanded it to be made in order to exalt the names of “the father of his 
fathers” and of King Sety (Sethés) I, his own father, and it appears from the scene in the 
upper part of the stela and the arrangement of the text which follows that this “father of 
his fathers” is really no other than the god Seth himself, after whom King Sethos was 
named; what the text relates is the solemn act performed by an exalted personage, also 
named Sety, the vizier and governor of T:rw, and son of a certain Pe-Rarmeses who had been 
vizier and governor of Tsrw, which said Sety “came” (evidently to Tanis, where the stone 
was set up) to do homage to the god. Now this event had taken place on a certain day in 
the year 400 of a King Seth Great of Power, Seth of Ombos (in cartouches), who is evidently 
the god Seth, treated ceremonially as a living king of Tanis, or else of Egypt, so that it is 
fairly clear that the visit of the governor Sety had had as its object the celebration of the 
fourth centenary of this kingship of Seth, that is to say, actually of the enthronement of the 
god in this place. All this is straightforward, but one still would be glad to be informed of 
the circumstances and historical position of this accession of Seth in the great city. Here 
comes in the ingenious and bold explanation of Sethe,? who interprets the event at the 
beginning of the four centuries as being “evidently” the foundation of the town of Tanis 
(we will not stop to discuss either this view, or the word ‘“‘offenbar” which is certainly a little 
dogmatic) and suggests as regards the exact determination of the date that we should take it 
that the journey of the governor Sety was not made at the actual time of the stela, that is 
under Ramesses II, but at some former time, and that this Sety was Ramesses I]’s own 
father at a time when he was not yet King Sety (Sethds) I, and when, moreover, Sety’s 
father was as yet only called the vizier and governor Ramesses (to be exact Pe-Rarmeses), 
and was not yet King Ramesses I; a state of affairs which implies that the devotional act 
commemorated by Ramesses II took place about the time of Horemheb, round about 1330, 
which puts the origin of the four-hundred-year period ending then at somewhere round 1780. 
This would be the date of Seth's accession—of the foundation of Tanis, as Sethe does not 
hesitate to interpret it—and this date “might possibly coincide with the beginning of the 
Hyksos domination’’.* 

Tanis founded by the victorious Hyksos, and identical with Avaris, one might well think 
atonce. Sethe, however, maintains an attitude of quite remarkably plain and candid reserve, 
saying, for instance, of the god Seth that he is “the god of the Hyksos cities Tanis and 
Avaris”. But Gardiner takes the leap without hesitation: “I now believe, moreover, that 
the true significance of the Stela of the Year Four Hundred cannot be grasped unless it be 
assumed that Tanis is identical not only with Pi-Rarmesse but also with Avaris.... The 


1 Gardiner, op. cit., 125, 127. 

? Published by Mariette, La stéle de l'an 100, in Revue archéologique, 11 (1865), 169 ff. and PI. 4, the latter 
afterwards reproduced, notably in Sethe’s article in 1930, which we shall quote below; the stone rediscovered 
at Tanis by Montet and published by him, La stéle de 'an £00 retrouvée, in Kémi, 4 (1933), 192-215 and Pls, 

3 Sethe, Der Denkstein mit dem Datum des Jahres £00 der Ara von Tanis, in Z.A.S., 65 (1930), 85-9. 

* Sethe wisely states here that he does not mean to embark on the question of any relation between the 
foundation of Tanis by the Hyksos and the foundation of Hebron, suggested by the well-known account in 
Numbers xiii. 22. 
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various conclusions suggested by Sethe would lack their essential foundation, unless the 
Sétekh-of-Ramesses depicted in the scene at the top were identical with the Sétekh of 
Avaris, and unless Tanis, where the stela was found by Mariette, were the city having both 
Sétekh-of-Ramesses and Sétekh of Avaris as its local god. In other words Avaris and 
Pi-Racmesse and Djacnet are three successive names of one and the same city’. 

At the point to which the previous discussions have already led us, we have no difficulty 
in separating the elements of this argumentation in the comments that follow. 


Comments 


On (a). I will merely repeat that when a god is adored as lord in two towns, this by no 
means suffices to show that the two towns are but one, and that we have ample proof that 
the fact of Seth of Avaris being invoked in this or that place of the Delta is not enough to 
localize Avaris. 

On (b). Was not Montet more cautious, merely regarding these foundation-burials as 
“a proof of Semitic influence at Tanis’’? (See above, pp. 12, 18.) 

On (c). Let us see, point by point, what Gardiner’s views are. To understand the docu- 
ment he considers it necessary: 

J. That Setekh of Ramesses of the Stela should be identical with Setekh of Avaris. But 
of course! Either this is obvious, or else we do not understand the statement: is it not always 
a question of the same god, under the cloak of different titles? (See above, pp. 15-16.) 

2. That Tanis, where the stela was set up, should be the town having this Setekh, of 
Ramesses or of Avaris, as its local god. Quite certainly, again. This god Seth or Setekh was 
the great god of Tanis; the stela, with many other monuments, bears signal testimony of 
this. 

8. That “in other words” Avaris should be Tanis itself! Not so. It is agreed that Seth 
is the great god of Tanis; he is also “Lord of Avaris” and appears so styled both at Tanis 
and at another place; no conclusion as to the position of Avaris can be drawn from that. 
(See above, the present notes, on a.) 

Moreover, the most important information given by the Stela of the Year 400 does not 
consist in this at all. That information consists in the fixing of the date of the installation 
of Seth at Tanis, in accordance with the explanation that we have set forth. The date thus 
fixed seems certain, although the lines of Sethe’s brilliant interpretation are, we must point 
out, far from being in all cases equally assured ; but the best established and most generally 
accepted element of the combination is precisely the date of the vizier and governor Pe- 
Rarmeses, father of the vizier and governor Sety who came to pay homage to the god at 
Tanis, because of his practically certain identity with the vizier Pe-Racmeses who, according 
to the necessary interpretation of his statues at Karnak, had been designated by Horemheb 
for the kingship, and became Ramesses I.? He was already old, and reigned only a few years, 
as we know, and it is extremely likely that his son Sety, the future Sety (Sethds) I of history, 
was already invested with exalted functions under Horemheb, and that it was then that the 
solemn journey recorded on the Tanis stela took place. Let it be noted, moreover, that once 
the position of Pe-Racmeses the father is thus established, it becomes a matter of indiffer- 
ence for the chronology which concerns us whether his son Sety, who performed the act of 
worship mentioned on the stela, is or is not the future King Sethés I;3 this being said with 

} Gardiner, op. cit. (1933), 124. 

* Sethe, op. cit., 86-7 (for the Karnak statues see Legrain in Ann. Serv., 14, 1914, 29-38; cf. for the 
historical setting, Maspero, Histoire, 1, 368-9); Montet, op. cit., in Kémi, 4 (1933), 210-13. 

° Cf. the doubts expressed on this point by Montet, op. cit., 213. 
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due recognition of the fact that since the purpose of the monument is to exalt, with the 
name of the god, that of King Sethds I himself, mentioned by name, it is extremely probable 
that it was the latter in person, although not yet king, who is represented in front of the god 
on the upper part of the stela. 

It seems on the whole that all that the Stela of the Year 400, better interpreted as it is 
to-day, does for us is to display in a very striking way Seth as the great god of Tanis under 
the Ramessides, and to fix the date of the god's installation in the city at round about 1730. 
This is important for the history of the god Seth and for that of Tanis; it may also throw 
light on the history of Avaris by force of analogy, perhaps of proximity, more exactly 
doubtless of similarity of function between the two places in their earliest period. 


IV. Present position of the problem 


We possess one hieroglyphic document—one only—in which Tanis and Avaris are 
mentioned together, a valuable testimony which Gardiner and Montet have alike completely 
ignored in their articles. It is a list of Lower-Egyptian districts, found long ago in the temple 
of Ptah at Memphis,! and showing on the fragment that remains fourteen localities as 
human figures with names above them, each offering the name of Ramesses II between two 
vases 7, with texts repeating for each place that the king presents it as an offering to the 
god Ptah. The third and fourth of the localities in this scene are \)“\e@ Tanis, and ff fg 
Avaris. Brugsch, who cited the monument many times in his Dictionnaire géographique,” 
stated as early as 1872 that this mention of the two towns side by side, but as two funda- 
mentally distinct units, proved “in the most striking fashion” that they were by no means 
identical.? 

It is, however, necessary to examine the matter closely, for any evidence of the kind that 
we have here may be misleading, and we have seen that the apparently very clear distinction 
between Tanis and Pi-Racmeses in the list of the Golénischeff papyrus does not prevent 
people from agreeing that the two names designate a single town. Let us see then which 
places are given in the Memphis list, and in what order. 

1, es QE Hf, is the > =, ete., of the Graeco-Roman lists, the agricultural terri- 


SS) Re am 
tory of the ninth Lower-Egyptian nome (Busiris).* 


1 Monuments divers, Pl. 31 and text, p. 8. 

2 An echo in my Fin du Moyen Empire, p. 172, n. 3, for Tanis and Avaris. 

3 Brugsch in Z.A.S., 10 (1872), 19-20 (Beitrage zu den Untersuchungen uber Tanis). This is the place to 
emphasize the fact that Brugsch never, after pointing this out, advanced the view that Avaris was identical 
with Tanis, as an erroneous and singularly persistent bibliographical tradition would have us believe: 
Maspero, Histoire, 11, p. 52, n. 5; Gardiner in Journal, 5, 128; Clédat in Rec. Champollion, p. 191, n. 1. 

* Gauthier, Dict. géogr., V, 100. “ Field of the bounteous wave”. ef. ion . =, ete., Waorter- 
buch, tv, 118; the determinative — is explained by the word fis , i = which denotes a textile (Worter- 
buch, tv, 274). A text which is interesting for the geography of the Eastern Delta is that of a statue of the Greek 
period (Daressy in Rec. de trav., 15, 150-1), telling of the management of a canal which did not sufficiently 
supply the needs of the region of 7'zrw, being exhausted in its upper reaches by the watering of S$ ssf and of 
all the lower part “from the territory of Mendes as far as the hinterland (phw) of Tanis” ; the fields of Tene, 
below Tanis again and at some distance to the east, are perhaps what the text means by the “hinterland of 
Tanis”, inasmuch as the canal-work in question was ordered by the governor of Tanis, very clearly the 
capital of the nome. The canal branched off, as we see, from the great Damietta arm of the Nile near 
Busiris and proceeded eastwards in the direction of Mendes, Tanis. and Tsrw-Sile; the water-courses on or 
about this very line are in existence to-day. 
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2. zag, problematical ; could it be the SS ba of the third nome of Lower Egypt, 
the Libyan 1 nome in the extreme west (see Gauthier, ‘Dict. géog., V, 108) ? 


3. Us, Tanis. 

4. F fg, Avaris. 

5. ‘vg, the probable reading, in spite of the strange form of the sign in its two occur- 
rences. A problematical foealiny: it can hardly be the well-known OJ we, in the Great 
Oasis. I hazard the suggestion that it might be read as Fe im-t, Nebesheh. 

6. cay. one of the two well-known places called Nilopolis in the north, either that 
of Lower Egypt, which is the sixteenth nome (Mendes), or that near Babylon of Cairo. See 
Gauthier, Dict. géog., u, 110; 1v, 17. 

7. [2 =, a great city of Lower Egypt which might be Behbit el-Hagar (in the twelfth 
nome, the Sebennytic; the ancient Per-hebit, Iseum) ; see Gauthier, op. cit., 11, 107. 

8. S44 =, unknown. 

9. ATo\Ze, “Bank of Wsd-t of Lower Egypt”, not yet localized, might I think be the 


en | ok A wu Inte of Anast. 1, 27, 5, itself doubtless identical with {4 Bi 
( Pika 4 soon of Karnak (L., D., 111, 128) ;1 a place on the Asiatic frontier, very probably on 


the coast-road, that is to say, in the neighbourhood of Pelusium.? 

10. Lacuna. 

11. §&GY%s, unknown? 

12-14. Lacuna. 

Given that the list was drawn up at Memphis, it is natural that it should record the 
names of the most scattered regions of the Delta, and the Nilopolis of No. 6 might equally 
well be Mendes or Babylon, just as No. 2 might very likely be the capital of the Libyan 
nome. Confining ourselves, however, to the well-attested sites in the eastern half of the 
Delta, we see that the document takes us from Busiris (No. 1), in the centre of the Delta, 
to Tanis and Avaris right in the east, comes back later on to the neighbourhood of Sebennytos 
(No. 7), not far from Busiris, and leaps from there to the extreme east on the Mediterranean 
coast (No. 9). The territory covered is thus very large, and this first conclusion may be 
drawn, that considering the immense choice offered to the writer, and that repetition would 
be useless and uninteresting, there is every reason to admit that Tanis and Avaris of Nos. 8 
and 4 are indeed separate towns. We find in the second place that the geographical order of 
the list is extremely capricious and irregular, and this precludes us from basing any sugges- 
tion as to propinquity on the fact that Tanis and Avaris are placed side by side in it. 

Only one fact relevant to our argument emerges from this: Avaris is not Tanis, for the 
very reason that Brugsch gave, and which seems as conclusive as proof based on documents 
can be. It may be challenged; Gardiner, led to admit that Tanis and Pi-Rarmeses are one 
and the same place, did indeed write: “That the Golénischeff Glossary mentions” them 
“separately is a fact for which I have no explanation”, and left it at that : nowadays it might 
be said “Let us still leave Avaris at Tanis, and not try to make out why the Memphis list 
differentiates them”’, but let us not overlook the fact that a great deal would thereby be left 
unexplained. 

Tt will be readily understood that for my part I decide to take the opposite course. 
Believing that we have shown, in this lengthy examination of the views taken by Montet 
and Gardiner in the last four years, that the documentary data called in review do not 


Gardiner, Egn. Hieratic Texts, 1, p. 29, n. 6, and Gauthier, Dict. géogr., I, 181. 
? Clédat in Bull. Inst. Fr. Arch. Or., 21, 69-70; 22, 155. 
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justify us in presuming the identity of the two places, we propose to admit that the Memphis 
list contains the proof that Avaris and Tanis are indeed two different places. We need not, 
moreover, limit ourselves, as regards Avaris, to recording this negative conclusion. Whether 
widely separated or not, Avaris and Tanis are none the less washed by the same tide of 
historical events, the importance of which relates them to each other in conditions into which 
topographical considerations do not enter but which we are able to grasp through the 
evidence of facts of a different order. The evidence that we have reviewed allows us with- 
out great difficulty to define this relation of the two towns as a matter of history; it seems 
possible to express it with some precision in the following terms: 

1. Seth or Sutekh, the great god of Tanis under the Ramessides, was already on the spot 
at the time of the “‘ Hyksos”’ (chronology of the Stela of the Year 400, confirmation provided 
by the obelisk of Nehsi at Tanis). 

2. Avaris is a domain of Sutekh under the Ramessides, according to the inscriptions 
of Meneptah on the Tanis statues, and already under the kings called “‘Hyksos’’ accord- 
ing to the offering-table of ‘Aknenré Apopi and the statue of King Nehsi at Tell Moqdam. 

8. Sutekh is the great god of the kings called ““Hyksos’’ (the aforesaid monuments of 
the two Nehsis and of <Aknenré Apopi). The tradition of the concomitant points of 2 and 3 
was very much alive under the New Empire (King Apopi a devotee of Seth and in Avaris, 
according to the story of Sallier Pap. 1). 

4, There is an approximate agreement of date between the enthronement of Sutekh at 
Tanis, fixed by the Stela of the Year 400, and the installation at Avaris of the Hyksos in 
the Manethonian account (authentic Manetho in Josephus), when the events of this installa- 
tion are put in their proper place. 

The conclusion may, very probably at least, be drawn from these four interrelated points, 
that Tanis and Avaris were occupied, and the god Sutekh installed in both places, by the 
people called “ Hyksos’’, not necessarily kings of the family of the Apopis, whom Manetho’s 
narrative identifies with the invading Hyksos, but rather these invaders themselves, at the 
time of their first settlements in the Delta, before the time of the Apopis so far as we have 
succeeded in reconstructing the historical scene.? 

In other words, the installation of Seth at Tanis (Sethe understands by this the foundation 
of Tanis) and the installation of the Hyksos at Avaris (Manetho himself does not go so far 
as to talk of a foundation of Avaris) were two episodes of a far greater historical event, the 
arrival and settlement of the Asiatic new-comers, which certainly covered the whole Eastern 
Delta, and certainly manifested itself in all places in the same way. The true relationship 
between Tanis and Avaris lies equally certainly in this community of functions, if one may 
so call it, in the fact that im the early days of their history they were both involved in this 
great political, religious, and doubtless also military organization.” 


1 It would be merely of secondary interest to insist again here on the historical discrimination between 
the kings Apopi and the “Hyksos”, with which I have dealt in previous articles. Let me merely recall that 
it now appears—see my Fin du Moyen Empire, 182 ff., 198, and Cinquantenaire de 0 Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
37-40 (in Kamés de Thebes), as well as Journal asiatique, 202 (1923), 124~7—that the “ Asiatic” or “Hyksos” 
period in Lower Egypt extends chronologically beyond the dynasty of the Apopis at each end, and that thus 
this dynasty was but an episode in a much vaster development in time and perhaps in territory. Let me 
observe further in support of this statement that since 1929 it has been recognized that the “ Hyksos” 
period, that is to say the incursion of Asiatics and Egypto-Asiatic culture in Lower Egypt, will have begun 
immediately after the end of the Twelfth Dynasty, if not during that dynasty itself (Weill in Bull. Inst. Fr. 
Arch. Or., 32, 1932, 8, 40-4). 

* From the specially military point of view, this relationship, this functional connexion, stands out very 
clearly when it is realized that Tanis in its marshy and desolate plain could never have been more than a 
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Let us hasten to observe at this pomt that in later times the tradition of the arrival of 
the foreigners, and of the settlements of the Seth worshippers in the Delta, was liable to be 
adapted and distorted to suit the most diverse tendencies, and even to be diverted in the 
most surprising way, if it became necessary for the explanation of some situation, whether 
political, or roval, or divine. In the Greek period, according to the tradition received by 
Manetho, we find the Apopis and their dynastic congeners completely merged with the hated 
invaders, and under the Twentieth Dynasty we feel that the fusion is already in process, and 
that the Seth-worshippers of the North are in course of becoming the detested Hyksos that 
we shall later find them to be, when we come to the story of the Apopi who had adopted the 
cult of Sutekh and defied the king of Thebes. But at exactly the same time, under the 
Ramessides, it becomes absolutely necessary that the history of Sutekh in the Delta should 
be presented in quite a different way, for Tanis has become a Ramesside capital, and Sutekh 
of Tanis a family god of the Theban Pharaoh, and so obviously it cannot still be true that 
the god came there as a foreigner, and by right of conquest. On the Stela of the Year 400, 
which here plays the part of chief witness, Ramesses IT invokes Sutekh of Tanis as “father 
of his fathers”; he seems indeed, as Sethe understands it, to claim direct descent from the 
god, so that one is led to wonder whether the Ramesside family, in which the name of Sety 
isa hereditary legacy, did not derive from Tanis itself.1 Perhaps we shall be fortunate enough 
some day to learn how the priests of Tanis, for the glorification of Ramesses and his line, 
related the story of the origins of Sutekh in the city. 


As for the position of Avaris, duly separated from Tanis, the only evidence, the one 
piece of information remaining at the end of our analysis, is still that of Manetho, Sethroite 
nome in the Epitome, Satte or else Sethroite nome in the text of Josephus (Greek and Armen- 
ian), it being noted that, as we have recalled (see above, p. 18), Saite is synonymous with 
Tanite, and that Tanite and Sethroite are, as territorial terms, practically equivalent ; in the 
text of Josephus, furthermore, “‘to the east of the Bubastite branch”, which is no other 
than the Pelusiac branch, throwing a site placed there on to the very frontier. From this 
may be drawn the general conclusion that the place belonged more or less closely to the 
Tanite nome, but at the extreme tip of the eastern side, in the zone of Tell Defennah, 
of the ancient Tsrw on the edge of the lakes, or of Tell el-Her farther north, without any 
more precise localization being possible. 

Let us be wise and patient. The problem of the site of Avaris is quite a small one, the 
solution of which is by no means urgent; let us not press the documents too far, but wait 
for the fresh information which will naturally and simply make all the rest clear to us. 


Additional Notes 


A. The Asiatic Sutekh in Lower Egypt already in the Middle Kingdom. In the nome of 
Saft el-Hineh, at the western outlet of the Wadi el-Timilat—the Twentieth Nome of the 
usual enumeration, ‘‘ Arabia”, an Egyptian gateway looking out on this highway towards 
Asia—the chief god worshipped is Sopdu, “Lord of the Hast”’, in whom is usually vested, as 
is well known, the office of god of the eastern foreign countries. Now this god is also met with 
in Asia itself, with name and title as elsewhere but in the form of Seth. The monument in 
question is a large carving of Amenemmes IV at the Sarabit el-Khadim mines, Sinai;? it 
frontier-station, established for a set strategic purpose at this point, so admirably protected by nature. 
Cf. on this subject H. Kees in O.L.Z., 37 (1934), col. 203 (on Montet, Les nouvelles fouilles de Tanis). 


1 Sethe, op. cit., in Z.A.S., 65 (1930), 88. 
? Gardiner-Peet, Inscriptions of Sinai, 1, Pl. xlii, No. 119. 
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gives the usual legend }} > #_J CS close to a picture of the god represented as a man standing 
in a bark and having the characteristic head of Seth with the long erect ears, and the king 
himself is called & 4%. Thus we have here either Sopdu of the Twentieth Nome identified 
with Seth, or else Seth (or Sutekh) introduced in the person of the Egyptian god of the 
eastern marches. The assimilation is extremely remarkable, in view of the fact that in the 
older period there is no evidence of local cults of Seth in Lower Egypt, where he was first 
installed, in all likelihood, by the “Hyksos” kings (in Tanis, Avaris, ete., see p. 23, above). 
This identification in the time of Amenemmes IV seems to indicate clearly that these Asiatic 
intruders and all the things that came in with them were already present in the Delta during 
the Twelfth Dynasty ; and it thus appears to demonstrate the truth of the view recently put 
forward that the settlement of these foreigners in Egypt began at least as early as that 
central period of the Middle Kingdom (see p. 23, n. 1, above). 


B. The king of the usurped Twelfth Dynasty statues at Berlin and Cairo. It has been 
noted above (pp. 14-15) that on these two similar statues from Tanis, the inscriptions added 
by Meneptah are so much alike as to give the impression of a simultaneous usurpation, as 
though the two monuments had been found symmetrically placed or side by side. This may 
well have been the ease in reality. The original inscriptions of the Berlin statue are, as 
I have mentioned, of Sesostris I. On the Cairo statue the first inscriptions are much less 
complete—F, G, I on Pl. ii are all that is left of them; but in a titulary which is partly 
preserved (fragment G), and in which the name of the original dedicator, in a cartouche, 
has been covered over by that of Meneptah, may be seen intact, at the beginning, the 
first Horus name )\*.5}, which is that of Sesostris I, and places the attribution beyond 
any doubt. The Cairo statue is thus, like the Berlin one, of Sesostris I; this confirms and 
completes what has been said above as to their points of resemblance, and the circumstances 
in which they were re-used, both together without doubt. 


THE MYTH OF HORUS AT EDFU—I 
By H. W. FAIRMAN 


Tue Myth of Horus is justly one of the most celebrated of Egyptian myths, yet hitherto 
no complete translation of the various texts which compose it has appeared in any language, 
though the actual texts and reliefs have been published long since by Naville, Textes relatifs 
au Mythe @ Horus recueillis dans le Temple d’ Edfou, Geneva, 1870. Now that the magnificent 
new edition of Chassinat has appeared, it seems an opportune moment to attempt to remedy 
this deficiency by giving a complete translation of all these texts, accompanied, however, by 
the minimum of notes. This and the following articles aim solely at providing a connected 
translation, and do not offer or pretend to offer a detailed commentary. 

The translations are based on the texts published by Chassinat, Le Temple d’Edfou, 
v1. 60-90, 108-36, 213-23, and have been controlled by reference to the photographs pub- 
lished by Chassinat, op. cit., x1, Pls. eecexciv—dxiv, dxviii-dxxxv ; xiv, Pls. dixxvi-dlxxxiv. 
I have also utilized the Berlin series of photographs which were placed at my disposal by 
Dr. A. H. Gardiner. Unfortunately, pressure of work while I was in Egypt during the past 
winter prevented me from checking one or two minor points on the walls of Edfu itself. It 
is, however, a pleasure to pay a tribute to the remarkable accuracy of Chassinat’s edition, 
which is a vast improvement on previous copies, and which may be trusted absolutely. In 
quotations in this paper, reference is made to volumes, pages, or plates of Chassinat’s edition. 
Thus vi, followed by a page number, refers to Chassinat, Le Temple d’Edfou, tome VI. 
Where a reference is given to individual lines, the reference is to the lines of Chassinat’s 
text, and not to the lines of the original. 

The Myth of Horus as preserved in the Temple of Edfu is inscribed on the inner faces of 
the east and west enclosure walls. Though it is habitual to refer to the “Myth of Horus”, 
the myth is not a simple story, but comprises five texts (cf. the analysis in Roeder’s article 
Set in Roscher’s Lexikon). These five texts are: 

A. The Legend of the Winged Disk. The chief actors are Horus of Behdet and Seth. 
Reé® and Thoth provide a running commentary and numerous, somewhat tedious puns 
which detract from the flow and interest of the narrative. The language is stilted and formal, 
and somewhat restricted in vocabulary and forms of expression. (Naville, op. cit., Pls. 
sli-xix ; Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 108-32; xm, Pls. dxviii-dxxxiii.) 

B. The story of a fight between Horus, son of Isis (who is assisted by Horus of Behdet), 
and Seth. This portion of the myth follows immediately after the Legend of the Winged 
Disk, and is entitled hnk hru-r. (Naville, op. cit., Pls. xx—xxi; Chassinat, op. cit., vi, 182-6; 
xu, Pls. dxxxiv-dxxxv.) 

C. This section is not worded in the form of a connected story, but is perhaps rather the 
text of a dramatized version of the exploits of Horus which was enacted at his festival. 
After texts referring to the ten harpoons with which Horus attacked his enemy, come songs 
by the Royal Children and by the princesses of Upper and Lower Egypt together with the 
women of Mendes, Pe, and Dep, and finally two versions of the dismemberment of Seth and 
the distribution of the parts of his body among various gods and cities. (Naville, op. cit., 
Pls. i-x1; Chassinat, op. cit., vr, 60-90; x11, Pls. eecexciv—dxiv.) 
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D. Seth, son of Nut, assumes the form of a red hippopotamus and goes to Elephantine. 
Horus, son of Isis, pursues him and overtakes him near Edfu, and after the ensuing fight 
Seth flees northwards and Horus assumes the office of his father. (Naville, op. ctt., xxli-xxiii ; 
Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 213-19; xiv, Pls. dlxxvi-dlxxxi; Brugsch, Thesaurus, 608-9.) 

E. A very battered text. Horus is mentioned as lord of Lower Egypt, living at Memphis, 
and Seth as lord of Upper Egypt, living in Shas-hetep. Horus and Seth fight, the one in 
the form of a youth, the other as a red donkey. Horus finally triumphs and cuts off the leg 
of Seth. This story is written in a pronounced Late-Egyptian idiom. (Naville, op. cit., 
xxiv; Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 219-223; x1v, Pls. dlxxxii-dixxxiv ; Brugsch, Thes., 609-10.) 


A. THE LEGEND OF THE WINGED DISK 


The text of this portion of the myth is inscribed on the second register of the inner face 
of the west enclosure wall of the temple. This part of the wall is divided into sixteen scenes, 
of which those referring to the Myth of Horus (Nos. 5-13 in Chassinat’s numbering) run from 
north to south, whereas the scenes which precede and which follow them run from south to 
north. Thus it would appear that some attempt has been made to keep the scenes of the 
myth separate from the others. The same state of affairs obtains on the lower register of 
this wall, where the greater part of the remaining portion of the myth is inscribed (cf. 
Chassinat’s remarks on the order of the scenes, v1, 54, 10-4). 

The individual scenes of the legend bear no titles, but the first scene (Chassinat’s No. 5) 
bears the title Lifting heaven. The texts read: Lifting heaven. Utterance. Thy heaven belongs 
to thee, O Bhdti, brightly coloured one. Thou flyest (emend = for ~) therein as {the Winged 
Disk], thou alightest on the prow of the barque of Réc-Harakhte, thy two uraei....... 
After the name of the king, and epithets of the Winged Disk: The Ixing of Upper and Lower 
Egypt is on his seat, lifting up heaven, supporting the god of Behdet. & 4) is introduced to 
the barque of Ré-Harakhte as a divine winged disk of gold (ktm). He 1s like Shu who lifts up 
(emend — for ~ in kswt) heaven, who holds (?) the head of ......... . For Off, for 
which I can offer no certain transliteration, cf. 1, 8. Is it a word for “king” ? 

Of the scenes which precede the myth, the title of the first is lost, the second is called 
hnk shmty, and the third and fourth fri iht. The Legend of the Winged Disk occupies Nos. 
5-12, and No. 13, which, as noted above, is included in the myth series, is concerned with 
the offering of hriv-r and grapes, and with a fight between Horus, son of Isis, and Seth 
(Story B). 

The succession of Scenes 14-16 from south to north would seem to indicate that they are 
to be treated apart from the other scenes concerning the myth. Nevertheless they are 
closely connected with it in content. No. 14 is divided into two parts, ir(t) sntr and she(t) Skr, 
and has been published by Naville, op. cit., xxv. No. 15 is entitled sm? Smz, and No. 16, 
which has no title, concerns the slaughter of the wild animals of the desert. 

The text of the Legend of the Winged Disk is published by Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 108-32; 
line plates exlvi-cxlviii (in the unpublished portion of vol. x), and photographic plates 
dxviii-dxxxiii in vol. xm. A complete copy of the texts and reliefs was originally made by 
Naville, op. cit., xii-xix. The hieroglyphic text and some of the reliefs were published, 
together with an English translation, by Budge, Legends of the Gods (London, 1912), 52 ff. ; 
he gave a more recent translation in English in his From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt 
(Oxford, 1934), 467-80. German translations have been published by Brugsch, Die Sage ron 
der gefliigelten Sonnenscheibe (in Abh. kgl. Ges. Wiss. zu Gottingen, x1v, 173 ff., Gottingen, 1869) ; 
by Wiedemann, Die Religion der Alten Agypter (Minster, 1890), 38 ff., an English version 
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of which is published in his Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1897), 69 ff.; and by 
Roeder, Urkunden zur Religion des Alten Agypten (Jena, 1915), 120 ff. 

Thad the advantage, during the early part of the past winter, of reading this portion of 
the Myth of Horus with Dr. A. H. Gardiner, Dr. J. Cerny, and Mr. R. O. Faulkner, and to 
them I owe many fruitful suggestions. 


Translation 


5, 5]! Year 363? of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Réc-Harakhte, may he live for ever 
and ever. Now his majesty was in Nubia (T3-sti), and his army was with him without number, 
[and there was no? plotting against their lord <among them>.® It is called Tal seti|* to this day. 
[5, 6] Rér sailed in his barque, and his followers were with him. He landed in the nome of 
Wts-Hr, to the east of this nome, and east of the canal which is called ‘The royal [canal]”’ to 
this day. And Horus of Behdet was (also) [5, 7] in the barque of Rér, and he said to his father 
Réc-Harakhte: “I see enemies who plot against their mighty lord. May the... . of thy uraeus 
prevail against them’. (6, 2}° The majesty of Rét-Harakhte said: “ As thou desirest, O Horus of 
Behdet, thou son of Rér, exalted one who camest forth from me. Overthrow <my> enemy before 
thee in an instant.” Horus of Behdet flew up (pi) to heaven as the Great Winged Disk (cpi wr), 
and therefore he is called “‘ great god, lord of heaven” to this day. When he saw the enemies in 
heaven he approached them as the great Winged Disk. He stormed against them before him, 
[6, 3]° and they neither saw with their eyes nor heard with their ears, but (each) one slew his 
fellow in the twinkling of an eye, and not a soul lived. Then Horus of Behdet came as Snbti, the 
many-coloured, as the great Winged Disk, to the barque of Rér-Harakhte. Thoth said to Rér, 
the lord of the gods: ‘‘ The god of Behdet is come as Snbti, the great Winged Disk, who destroys(?) 
the rebels and foes’’. [6, 4] Therefore is he called Horus of Behdet to this day. Then Rér-Harakhte 
said: ‘I see [Horus?]. Edfu (Db) shall be called <the city of» Horus of Behdet from this day.” 
Then Ré embraced him closely,’ and said to Horus of Behdet: ““ Thou hast put grapes into the 
water which comes from it that thy heart may be pleased thereby”. Therefore do men offer 


1 Inner face, west wall, 2nd register, scene 5: Chassinat, op. cit., VI, 109-110; xm, Pls. dxviii, dxix; 
Naville, op. cit., x1. 

2 Cf. Newberry, The Set Rebellion of the IInd Dynasty in Ancient Egypt, 7 (1922), 40-6. Newberry sees 
in this date and in this story an echo of the Seth rebellion and re-conquest of Egypt by Peribsen. Year 363 
of Rér-Harakhte according to him would be 363 years after the accession of Menes. Kees, however (Kult- 
legende und Urgeschichte in Nachr. Ges. Wiss. zu Géttingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1930, 346 ff.), claims that these 
legends have no historical value. Newberry’s theory, whether true or not, is certainly an attractive and 
plausible one, and it must be admitted that my own reading of these myths has convinced me that, while 
one must of necessity treat all statements with the utmost caution and reserve, there seems to be a certain 
substratum of historical fact on which they are based. But this is obviously a subject for a separate paper, 
and further discussion would be out of place here. 

3 Reading [n]n iw (<> = iw) wus r nb-sn <im>. 

‘ Go nas the most likely emendation is 7'-sti. There seems to be a corruption of the text here, for the 
pun is ‘on wsuy, and one would have expected the country to be called Wewst: ef. for instance p. 35 = VI, 
128. 8, where Horus of Behdet spies the enemy in @ wswst hr wius r nb-sn. The error, if error it be, seems to 
be corrected in the epitome of the myth published in v1, 8-9 (= Diimichen, Altdgyptische Tempelinschriften, 
1, cit; Brugsch, Thes., 1340; J. de Rougé, Inscr. et Not. rec. ¢ Edfou, u, Ixxxv), where we read: “when Rére 
came to Ht-ms-nht-f when the enemies plotted (wsw?) against him in Weust”. The text then proceeds to 
enumerate the various stages of the campaign. 

® Scene 6: Chassinat, op. cif., v1, 111-13; xm, Pls. dxx, dxxi; Naville, op. cit., xiii. 

° A duplicate of this passage, from this point to the end of the sentence, in 1, 357, without, however, 
any important variants. 7 Wn-in Re hpt-f kr snbt-f. 
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hrw-c! to Horus of Behdet to this day. The......... is called ’nbti, many-coloured, to this 
day. [6,5] Then Horus of Behdet said: “ Come, O Rér, that thou mayest see how thy foes are fallen 
before thee in this land”. And his majesty went, Astarte being with him. He saw that the 
enemies were fallen to the ground with broken heads. Then Rér said to Horus of Behdet: [6, 6] 
“This is a place of pleasant life” (ndm enh pw) and therefore men call the palace of Horus of 
Behdet Ndm-enh to this day. And Ré said to Thoth: “ This means that my enemies are punished” 
(dbs), and therefore this nome is called Dbw to this day. Then Thoth said to Horus of Behdet: 
“Thy protection is great” (mkt-k ¢3) [6, 7] and the barque of Horus of Behdet 1s called “ Great- 
of-protection”’ (¢3-mkt) to this day. 

Then Ré said to the gods who were in his train: “‘ Now let us row in our barque on the 
water, and let us rejoice over our foes who are fallen to the ground’. The great god [ sailed] (hn ?) 
in ut (? the canal) [6, 8] and it 1s called P-hn (‘The eanal’’) to this day. 

Now the foes descended into the water and became crocodiles and hippopotami. And Horus 
of Behdet in his barque voyaged on the water. Then the crocodiles and hippopotami came and 
opened their mouths in order to attack (2) the barque of Ré--Harakhte. [6, 9] Then Horus of 
Behdet came with his followers who were in his train as harpooners,? with harpoons and ropes 
in their hands, each one at his name. They smote the crocodiles and hippopotami and brought 
away at once 651 enemies. [6, 10] They were slaughtered before this city. Then Réc-Harakhte 
said to Horus of Behdet: ‘‘ This is my image in T3-3me;3 this is one whose palace 1s mighty 
(nht ch pw)”, and the palace of Horus of Behdet is called Nht-rh to this day. 

[7, 5|* Thoth said after he had seen that the foes were fallen to the ground: “‘ Rejoice, O ye 
gods of heaven! Rejoice, O ye gods of the earth! The divine youth is returned in peace. He has 
performed wonders in his journey.® He has acted according to the book of repulsing the 
hippopotamus (i.e. Seth).”” Thus the harpooners of Horus of Behdet came into existence to 
this day. 

Then Horus of Behdet assumed the form of the Winged Disk on the prow of the barque of 
Rér [7, 6] and he took Nekhbet and Uto with him as two uraei who terrify the enemies in 
their limbs,® both crocodiles and hippopotami, in every place visited in Upper and Lower 
Egypt. 

Then those foes fled before him, their faces being turned to Upper Egypt,’ their hearts being 
faint through fear of him. Horus of Behdet followed after them in this barque of Réc, with harpoon 


1 Hrw-c: a drink made of grapes and water (Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 134). \= = Urrt, eXoode. For the 
offering of grapes cf. 1, 460; v1, 133; vu, 122. For the offering of hrw-r see 1, 463; 0, 70. 183; Iv, 256; v, 162; 
vI, 132. 345; vit, 199. 283; Chassinat, Le Temple de Dendara, 1, 14; 0, 198; m1, 175. The most interesting 
instance is v1, 132, a translation of which will be given with Section B of the myth. 

2 The precise nature of the msntyw has long been a matter of dispute. Maspero, Les forgerons d’ Horus et 
la légende de UV Horus d’Edfou in Bibl. Egyptol., 1, 313 ff., called them “les forgerons”. The latest treatment 
is by Sethe, Die angeblichen Schmiede des Horus von Edfu in Z.A.S., 54, 50-4. whose view is adopted here. 

3 For Horus of Behdet as the image of Rér-Harakhte in T7-smr, cf. the Beischrift to this scene (v1, 113. 5) 
and also I, 10. 358, and compare Junker’s remarks on the same subject in his Die Onurislegende, 20. 

* Scene 7: Chassinat, op. cit., VI, 114-17; xm, Pls. dxxii, dxxiii; Naville, op. cit., xiv. 

5 di-f hiw hr nmt-f: lit. “he has lengthened (or added to) his stride”. Cf. also m1, 34, 17-38, 1. 

8 This phrase again in 1, 358. 

7 It is interesting to note that though the preceding actions took place in or near Edfu, they were not 
considered to have taken place in Egypt. When the enemy fled (northwards) from Horus they turned to 
Upper Egypt, hence Edfu is outside 73-smr. There can be no question here of a pursuit to the south, for 
the next episode in the fight takes place near Thebes, and all the present portion of the myth tells of the 
steady driving of Seth and his confederates from Nubia to the sea. Not until the sea has been reached does 
Horus retrace his steps to Nubia (p. 35) to deal with a rebellion which had apparently broken out in his 
absence. 
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and rope in his hands and (in those of) his followers, they being armed {7, 7] with arrows and ropes, 
and the harpooners were prepared for them. [Then] he saw them to the south-east of Thebes at a 
distance of (2) two schoenoi. Then said Ré to Thoth: “ Those foes, may he destroy (ddb) 
them!”. And Thoth said to Réc: * Therefore shall this town be called Ddm from this day”. 
Then Horus of Behdet inflicted great slaughter upon them. And Réc said: “Stop, Horus of 
Behdet, that <I) may see thee. Therefore is this town called Ht-Re to this day, and the god 
who is in it is Horus-of-Behdet-Réc-Min. 

[7, 8] Then those foes fled before him, their faces being turned to Lower Egypt, their hearts 
being faint through fear of him. Horus of Behdet followed after them in this barque of Rér, 
with harpoon and rope in his hands and (in those of) his followers. [7, 9] He was equipped with 
arrows and ropes, and the harpooners were prepared for them. Then he spent a whole day pre- 
pared for them, and he saw them on the north-east of Dendera. Then said Rer to Thoth: “ The 
foes are here, do thou [slaughter?] them’. [7, 10] And the majesty of Rér-Harakhte said to 
Horus of Behdet: “Thou art my son, the exalted one who came forth from me. Do thou make 
the enemy weak in thy own (good) time”. Then Horus of Behdet inflicted great slaughter (h3yt) 
upon them. And Thoth said: ‘The name of this town shall be called H3-di-ntr, [7, 11] and men 
shall say of Horus of Behdet:‘He...... to (2) her majesty, with his face turned to the south’ 
as the name of this god. Snd and nbs are the names of (his) sacred tree(s).”” 

Then those foes fled before him, their faces being turned to Lower Egypt, from Lahti [7, 12] 
to the edge of the sea,? for their hearts were faint [through fear of him]. Horus of Behdet followed 
after them in the barque of Rér, with harpoon in his hands, and (in those of) his followers. He 
was equipped with arrows, and the harpooners were prepared for them. [7, 13] He spent four days 
and four nights sailing after them and they saw not one of those foes, whether crocodile or hippo- 
potamus, in the water before him. And then (at last) he saw them. 

Then Rée said... ... 32 Hebenu, Winged Disk, great god, lord of heaven: (7, 14] “ Repulse 
(hnb) them from the bank of Hebenu’.* And he hurled his lance at them and overthrew them. 
He inflicted great slaughter upon them and brought 142 of the enemy before the barque [of Rér] 
heats . male hippopotamus |7, 15] who was in the midst of those foes. He killed them with his 
knife, and gave their intestines to those who were in his train, and their flesh to every god and 
goddess who was in this barque of Rée by the bank of Hebenu. Rér said to Thoth: “O see® 
[7, 16] Horus of Behdet in his image on those foes. Lo! he has smitten them. He has opened his 
[mouth] against the male hippopotamus which 1s in their midst, and has smitten him® while 
(standing) on his back.” Thoth said to Réc: “Therefore shall Horus be called ‘Winged Disk, 
great god, [7, 17] who slays the enemy, pre-eminent in Hebenw’ from this day. And the name of 


? 4: I can offer no certain transliteration for this sign. In some other places, e.g., V1, 124. 1, the sign 


closely resembles -8=. The rendering given here, which seems to be demanded by the context, is a pure 
guess. For ff as itrw, of. such writings as l—fa (Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 147). 

* Roeder (Rel. Urk., 125) substitutes “canal” for Lahiin and takes phw wed-wr to be some marshes called 
Wed-wr situated near Dendera (cf. Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 269). The same phrase, however, is repeated in almost 
identical terms in v1, 118. 1 (see p. 31 below) after the fighting at Hebenu, and since in this latter case there 
can be no possible question of Dendera it seems better to take the present instance in the same way. For 
hnt “canal” cf. v1, 123. 1 = p. 33. 

* In the lacuna one would expect some such phrase as [“‘to Horus of Behdet, lord of] Hebenu”, but the 
very damaged traces do not agree with such a restoration. * Read hr wdb n Hbnw. 

* For the particle ee see Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 250; Erman, Neudgyptische Grammatik (2nd ed.), §361; 
Junker, Grammatik der Denderatexte, § 245. 

 iren-f iht r- f. This usage of ir iht does not occur in the Worterbuch, but the general sense of the passage 
is quite clear. Jr r in the sense of “to do evil against some one” is, of course, well established. In v1, 127. 
12 (see below p. 34) ir iht followed by n has the general sense of “ tomakea meal forsome one”: cf. also, 125.14. 
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the priest of this god shall be called Hri-s3! because of this from this day.” Now all these events 
took place in the district of Hebenu in (an area of) 3£2 rods to the south, north, west, and east. 

[8, 10]? Then those foes swam before him, with their faces turned towards Lahiin in order to 
reach the sea by going northwards, for [Horus?].... in their hearts. And they fled, and turned 
back from the water and betook themselves to the waters of the western Mrt.3 They reached the 
waters of the nome of Mrt, and that company of Seth which is in this town. And Horus of 
Behdet swam after them equipped with all his weapons for fighting them. [8, 11] Horus of Behdet 
sailed downstream in this barque of Ré together with the great god who 1s in his barque and the 
gods who were in his train. He sailed after them (the enemies) very rapidly. Then he spent 
a day and a night sailing downstream seeking for them, but without seeing them, for he did not 
know the place in which they were. He reached Pr-rhhwy.* 

Then the majesty of Rét said to Horus of Behdet: ‘‘ Lo! those enemies, they have reached the 
western waters of the nome of Mrt, to that company of Seth [8, 12] which is in this town, to the 
place in which (7). ........ “5 Then Thoth said to Réc: “‘ Therefore shall the nome of Mrt 
be called Wsb-wsst from this day, and the water that is in it shall be called Dmit”’. 

Then Horus of Behdet said to his father Rec: “ Let this thy barque be sent against them that 
I may do what Ré desires among them’. And all was done as he wished. Then he reached them 
in the western waters in this town. Then he saw them on the southern bank of the nome of Mrt at 
a distance of (2) a schoenus. 

(8, 13] Horus of Behdet together with his followers, equipped with all weapons of warfare, 
went in against them, and he inflicted great slaughter wpon them. He brought away 381 captives 
and slew them before the barque of Rec. [8, 14] He gave each one of them to each one of his 
followers. Then Seth emitted a fearsome roar, uttering a cry at this which Horus of Behdet had 
[done] in slaughtering the enemy. Rée said to Thoth: “What mean these cries of Nh3-hr who 
protests loudly at this which [8, 15] Horus of Behdet has done against him?” Thoth [said] to 
Rec: “It shall be called from this day ‘The place of savage (nh3hs) cries’ because of this’’. 

Thereupon Horus of Behdet waged warfare with the enemy for a (considerable) time. He threw 
his spear at him, and overthrew him on the ground® in this town, (8, 16] and a ts called Pr-rhhwy 
to this day. 

Then came Horus of Behdet bringing the enemy, his collar’ (?) being at his throat and his rope 

1 #ri-s:: written with the figure of a man standing on the back of a bull and stabbing downwards with 
a spear. In view of the context hri-s is probably the correct transliteration (¢f. Brugsch, Dict. Géog., 1376). 
Another possibility, but hardly so likely in the present instance, is dwati: cf. Junker, Die Onurislegende, 37 
for this reading, and for further information about Hebenu.: 

2 Scene 8: Chassinat, op. cit., VI, 118-20; xm, Pls. dxxiv, dxxv; Naville, op. cit., xv. 

3 Mrt: capital of the nineteenth (Oxyrhynchite) nome of Upper Egypt: cf. Gauthier, Dict. des noms géog., 
tm, 53. * Pr-rhhwy: cf. Gauthier, op. cit., 1, 167. 

5 Brugsch translates, “‘an der Stelle wo die Spitze unseres Szepterstockes ist”. The passage is obviously 
intended as an explanation of the name of Wb-wist (cf. Gauthier, op. cit., 1, 175), but I have failed to grasp 
its exact meaning. Brugsch’s rendering, in any case, does not entirely agree with the hieroglyphic text. 

§ Chassinat (v1, 119. 8) gives s— here. The original is badly damaged (cf. the photograph xm, 
Pl. dxxiv) and one wonders whether the original reading could not have been & ==, a writing of sztw, 
(cf. the variants given in Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 11, 423). In the photograph the sign behind the bird's head does not 
suit 4 very well. Sstw seems an obvious emendation, and I have translated accordingly. 

i ay, kh: the Ptolemaic form of the Late Egyptian AQF R- According to Wb. d. dg. Spr., v, 66 it 
is a “hélzerne Klammer o. a. am Halse des Gefangenen”. The word occurs in Harris 500, vs., 2, 5; 2, 13; 
3, 4, and has been translated by Goodwin (Trans. S.B.A., 3, 347) as “collar”; and by Peet (Journal, 11, 
226) as “handcuffs” (Harris 500, vs., 2,5; 2, 13), and “stocks” (Harris 500, vs., 3, 4). In Pap. Ch. Beatty I, 
rt., 15, 12, Isis is told to bring Seth bound fast, m khw, and as a prisoner, and Gardiner (The Chester Beatty 
Papyri, No. I, p. 26) translates “bonds”. The determinative in all these cases is +--, and the kh must clearly 
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(binding) both his hands, and the staff of Horus fell to close his mouth. He brought him before 
[his] father. Then said Réc: “O Horus, Winged Disk, [8, 17] how great 1s this fury (dndn) 
which thou hast manifested, thou hast purified this town”. And Ré said to Thoth: “ Therefore 
shall the palace of Horus of Behdet be called ‘The pure place’ from this day, and therefore shall 
the name of the priest be called ‘Great of fury’ (wr dndn) from this day’. [8, 18] Then said 
Ree to Thoth: “ Let the company of Seth be given to Isis and her son Horus that they may do 
whatever their hearts desire with them, for she stood fast with her son Horus, and their spears 
were (turned) against him in the strife in this town’. And the sacred lake is called “‘ The Lake of 
Combat” [8, 19] to this day. 

Then Horus son of Isis cut off the heads of his enemy and his confederates before his father 
Reée and the whole great Ennead. He dragged him by his feet in his district and thrust his spear into 
his head and back. And Réc said to Thoth : [8, 20] “ Behold the son of Osiris has dragged out (ith) 
the Rager from his districts”. And Thoth said: ‘“‘ Therefore shall the name of his district be called 
‘Ith from this day”. And Isis the divine said to her father Rér: “ Let the Winged Disk be given 
as a protection for my son Horus, for he has cut off the heads of the enemy and his confederates’’. 

[9, 7}1 Then Horus of Behdet and Horus son of Isis slew that craven foe and his confederates 
and those enemies when he reached them <in> the western waters of this town. Horus of Behdet 
was like a man of proved valour,? with the head of a falcon, crowned with the white crown, the 
red crown and the double plumes, with the two uraei on his head, his back being that of a falcon, 
and his spear and rope being in his hands. Horus son of Isis transformed himself after the same 
manner that Horus of Behdet had assumed (9, 8] before him. They slew the enemy together on 
the west of Pr-rhhwy on the edge of the water. And this god sails on this his lake to this day, 
(this day) on which those foes reached (dmi) it. Now all these things took place on Tobi 7. 
Then Thoth said: “ Therefore shall this town be called ‘The town of slaughter’ from this day, and 
the water that is tn 2t shall be called Dmit [9, 9], and Tobi 7 shall be called ‘The feast of rowing’ 

from this day”. 

Then Seth turned himself into a roaring serpent and entered the ground in this town, and 
was seen no more. Rée said: “ Be? has turned himself into a roaring serpent. Put Horus son of 
Isis as a staff in its upper end‘ to prevent him from ever coming forth’. [9,10] Then said Thoth: 
* The name of the serpent? in this town shall be called ‘The roarer’ from this day, and Horus 
son of Isis is the fulcon-headed spear in its upper end, and he is here in this place with his mother 
Isis’. And all these things came to pass. 

The barque of Rée moored at the town of Pr-ch3. [9, 11] Its prow was of ism and its stern 
of 8nd, and they are sacred trees to this day. Horus of Behdet went to the barque of Rér after the 
completion of the journey, and Rér said to Thoth: * Lo! thou art... rowing. The barque of Horus 
of Behdet shall be called ‘Lord of rowing’ from this day.” [9, 12] Therefore all these things are 
done in this place to this day. 


be a wooden object used in securing prisoners. The instance in the Horus Myth shows that it was used at 
the neck, and hence “bonds”, “handcuffs”, or “stocks” seem hardly suitable translations. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the kh was some sort of collar or cangue such as is used on prisoners in China. 
On the other hand, it has to be admitted that no such appliance seems to be found on the monuments, 
and Dr, Nelson informs me that he has observed nothing of the sort in the representations of prisoners at 
Medinet Habu or Karnak. 

» Scene 9: Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 121-2; xm, Pls. dxxvi, dxxvii; Naville, op. cit., Xvi. 

. ya: km phtt? This phrase does not occur in the Wérterbuch. Possibly it is derived from km? “to 
beat metal”. 

* Be, a name of Seth: cf. Wo. d. aeg. Spr.,1, 410; Mariette, Dendera, m, 72; Diimichen, Geog. Inschr., 
1, Ixxxi; U1, xcii; IV, exvii. + Read m mdw m gs-f hri. 5 SUA , Sr-b. 
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Then said Réc to Horus of Behdet: ‘Lo! we have fought with the company <of Seth> and at 
is exhausted (?) and its strength likewise, and the company of Seth (now) swims (away). 
Would that we might go northwards after [them]... .° Then the Winged Disk said: “ All that 
thou commandest shall come to pass, [y, 13] O Rée, Lord of the gods. Let this thy barque be sent 
against them to whatsoever place they may go, and I will do what Ré desires with them”. And 
it was done according to all that he had said. Then the Winged Disk boarded the barque of Rec 
which was on the stream....... his... , his spear (2) and all ropes for fighting. [9, 14] Then 
he saw one of the enemy with him in the sume pluce. and he threw his lance at him immediately, 
and brought him at once and slew him before Rér. (Thus) he brought it (the fight) to an end: 
there were no..... Be, there wereno..... in this place at that time.? 

[10,1]? Thoth said: “ This place which Horus of Behdet has made because of them shall be culled 
St-Bb-i’.4 Then he spent six days and six nights moored on its waters without seeing one of them. 
Then he saw them overthrown in the canal, and he prepared this place as St-isb-i, it being by the 
water's edge, and it faced south. [10, 2] All rites ure performed for Horus of Behdet on Thoth 1, 
Tobi 7 and Mechir 21 and 24:—these are the festivals in St-ish-i on the southern side of Neref.® 

He moored his barque (in order to act) ayainst them as one who watches as a king over the 
great god who is in Neref, in this place, driving off the Enemy and his company when he comes 
by night from the district of Mr on the west of this place. [10, 3] Horus of Behdet was as a man 
of proved valour, with the face of a falcon, crowned with the white crown, the red crown, the 
double plumes and the double crown, the two uraei being on his head, and his arms were strong 
while bearing his spear, while slaying the hippopotamus of red jasper® which was in the desert 
with him. And Rée said to Thoth: “Lo! Horus of Behdet is the lord of combat who slays his 
foreign (foes) daily”. And Thoth said to Réc: * Therefore the priest of this god shall be called 
‘Lord of combat’ from this day”. 

[10, 4] Thereupon Isis performed all the magic spells for driving back Be from Neref in 
this place, and Thoth said: * Therefore shall the songstress of this god be called ‘ Mistress of 
Magic’. And Thoth said to Rée: * How happy is this place now that thou restest within it as 
one itho watches as king over the great yod who is in Neref, at a distunce of (2) four schoenow”. 
[10, 5] And Thoth said: “ Therefore the name of the palace in this place shall be called ‘The 
happy place’ from this day. It is on the south-west of Nex’ at a distance of (7) four schoenoi”. 

Then Ree said to Horus of Behdet: ““ Hast thou searched (bh) these waters for the enemies’. 
-And Thoth said: (10, 6| “The name of the sacred lake in this place shall be called ‘Waters of 
Seeking’ (mw bh). Then Rér said: *‘How numcrous are thy boats, O Horus of Behdet. on 
the lake (dmit) [in this place]. And Thoth said: “The name of [the boat] of [this] god shall 
be called ‘Great [of Terror]’.8 and the name of this water shall be called mit”. fio, 7] As for 
St-Bbei, it lies on the water's edye: the name of its palace is“ The happy place”, ‘‘ Lord of Combat” 
is the name of the priest,|"* \istress of \lagie” | is the nume of the sonystress, “ Waters of Seeking” 

reD = wer? 

® Brugsch’s translation: “Da war [der Kampf] beendizt und kein [Feind war mehr] an dieser Stelle von 
Minute an™ does not accord perfectly with what is still visible of these damaged phrases. 

* Scene 10: Chassinat. op. cit., vt, 122-6; xu. Pls. xxviii, dxxix; Naville. op. cit.. xvii. 

+ St-isb-i: “The place which I have desired” ? cf. Gauthier, op. cit., v, 69, where references to the many 
variants of the name are given. Naville (Z.4.S8., 8, 123-8) considered that St-izb-i was specially connected 
with Horus and Isis, while Neref. to which St-isb-i was obviously very close, was connected with Osiris. 

2 evar Neref, the necropolis of Abusir el-Melek (IV. d. aeg. Spr., u, 916; Gauthier, op. cit., 1, 66-7). 

® Hnm: red jasper, cf. Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic Terts. 1 (Leipziz. 1911). 41*. n. 10 = Koller, 4, 2. 
Seth is also called a red hippopotamus (b—or db—dsr) in other parts of the myth, e.g.. v1, 216. 2; 217. 3, 9. 

" Ner: the twentieth nome of Upper Egypt, the nome of Heracleopolis (IV. d. aeg. Npr.. 11, 2U8 ; Gauthier, 
op. cit., 1, 71). 5 Restore wr fnrw] from v1, 124. 6. 

F 
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is the name of the (sucred) lake, [Dmit is the name?] of the waters, [10, 8] sm and Snd are the 
names of the sacred trees, Ht-ntr the name of the sacred town, and ‘Great of Terror” the name 
of the barque. The gods who are in it are Horus of Behdet who slays the foreigners, Horus 
son of Isis (and) Osiris... 2... 

Cee Rahs f10. 9]? with his harpooners and followers round about him, and with his lance, his 
nsnw, his... Band all his ropes. Horus of Behdet boarded the barque. [He sailed downstream | 
to Lower Lyypt [with his] followers [in order to reach?| those enemies. [10, 10] ts for the 
huypooners who were in the Central Districts,* he made a great slaughter by means of them,® and 
1 of the enemy were brought away captive. As for the harpooners of the West, 106 enemies 
were brought away captive. As for the harpooners of the East, among whom was Horus of 
Behdet,{10, 11] he slew them (the enemy) before Réc in the central cities. Then said Réc to Thoth : 
“My heart (is pleased: with the work of these harpooners of Horus of Behdet, and his followers. 
They shall (always) exist in the shrines, and offerings and libations [shall be made?] to their 
images, [10, 12] together with their month-priests, and the whole temple staff of their temples, as 
a reward for their having slain the enemy for me.” Thoth said: * The Central Districts shall be 
called (The towns of) these harpooners’ from this day. [10, 13] The god who is in them shall 
be called Horus of Behdet, Lord of Msn from this day, and the Western Msn shall be called ‘The 
City” from this day. As for the Western Msn, it faces [the East] in which Réc rises. And the 
Eastern Msn shall be called (The town of) these harpooners’ from this day. [10, 14] As for 
the double town of Msn, the work of these eastern harpooners, it faces south to Behdet, it is the 
abode® (?) of Horus. In it shall be performed ull rites for Horus of Behdet in Lower Egypt on 
Thoth 2, Khoiak 24, Tobi 7, and Mechir 21 from this day. [10, 15] Their waters shall be called 
Sty (Lhe two places’), the name of their palace shall be called ‘The pure place’, and their 
[priest?] shall be called ‘Brave in combat’ (IXn-chs), and their town shall be called ‘The work 
of Msn* from this day.” 

[11,1] Ree said to Horus of Behdet: These enemies. they have sailed to the East in order to 
reach Iwnw-mhw, they have sailed to the East to Thel, their marshland’. Then said Horus of 
Dehdet: * All that thou commandest shall come to pass, O Réc, Lord of the gods, for thou art the 
lord of commands”. Then they boarded the barque of Ré-, and they sailed (hnt) to the East 
(isbt). Then he saw those enemies, some of them rere fallen in the sea, and some of them were 
fallen on the mountains. (11, 2] And Horus of Behdet assumed the form of a lion with the 
face of a man, crowned with the triple crown, his arm being like flint, and he hastened after them, 
and he brought away 142 enemies. He slew them with his claws, he dragyed forth their kidneys,® 
their blood lay on the heights, and he made a meal out of them for his followers, while he was on 


The restoration seems to be demanded by the context, but is hardly sufficient to fill the lacuna. 
Perhaps restore {Then Horus of Behdet set forth] or some similar phrase. 


The name of one of the weapons of Horus, the reading of which is uncertain: see further Chassinat’s 
note lon VI. pa I. 


oe wom 


: Gardiner suggests the emendation iw hri-ib “ The island in the midst”, and quotes Pap. Ch. 
Beatty 1 ‘rt. 5. 4. Since, however, there are so many references here to the central districts and towns, it 
seems safer to leave the text without emendation. In texts of the Ptolemaic period the rwu hriuw-ib are 
not infrequently mentioned as distinct from both Upper and Lower Egypt: e.g., hk m smc, biti m mhw, ity mn 
sie hrlw-ib, m1. 11, 7. A clear instance, however, of ricw being used instead of iwwz occurs in u, 43. 4, rw 
Ariar)-ib Woed-ir. 

* Iraef dsyt ot inesn: the usual meaning of irt hiyt m is “to make a slaughter of”, but here it is quite 
clear peat the harpooners are the agents of Horus and not his victims. 


Bo 





si read Asyt pu nt Hr. For hsyt cf. Wh. d. acg. Spr., ut, 16. 


ne 
* Scene 11: Chassinat, op. cit., VI, 127-8; xi, Pls. dxxx, dxxxi; Naville, op. cit., xviii. 
~ For dpt “kidney” cf. Wh. d. aeg. Spr., v, 445. 
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the mountains. Rée said to Thoth: “Lo! Horus of Behdet is like a lion on his msn, (standing) 
on the backs of the enemies who yield him their kidneys”. [11, 3] Thoth said: “This town 
shall be called Unt-isbt, tt shall be called Thel from this day, and kidneys shall be brought 
from the marshes (?) of Thel from this day, and this god shall be culled Horus of Behdet, Lord 
of Msn, from this day’. 

Then Rée said to Horus of Behdet: “ Let us sail to the Sea so that we may drive the enemies, 
whether crocodiles or hippopotumi. from Egypt”. (11, 4| And Horus of Behdet said: “ ds thou 
desirest, O Réc, Lord of the gods”. Then he sailed after the remainder!(’) of the enemies which 
was in the Sea. Thereupon Thoth recited the spells for protecting the barque and the boats of the 
harpooners, [11, 5] in order to calm the sea when it 1s stormy. And Réc said to Thoth: “‘ Have 
we not travelled over the whole land? Have we not travelled over all the sea?” Thoth said: 
“ (These) waters shall be called ‘Waters of travel’ from this day. 

Then they sailed upstream again by night [l1, 6] without seeing those enemies. Then they 
reached Nubia and the city of S3s-hrt.2, Then he saw those enemies and their ssstyw in the land 
of Wawat plotting (w3w3) against their lord. (11, 7] Thereupon Horus of Behdet assumed the 
form of the Winged Disk on the prow of the barque of Rér, and he took with him Nekhbet and Uto 
as two uraei who strike terror in the flesh of the rebels. Their hearts were weak through fear of 
him, and they could not stand but died immediately. [11, 8| Then said the gods who were in the 
train of the barque of Réc-Harakhte: “‘ How great is he who has placed himself between the tio 
uraeus-goddesses! He has slain the foes by his fear’. And Réc-Harakhte said: “* Mighty (wr) are 
the two uraeus-goddesses (w3dty)’. Horus of Behdet 1s called Wr w3dty to this day. 

[12, 1]8 Then Réc-Harakhte sailed in his barque, and he moored at Wts-Hr. Then Thoth 
said: “ The brightly coloured one has come forth from the horizon, and has smitten the enemies 
in this form which he has assumed”. And he is called “ Brightly coloured, who comes forth from 
the horizon” to this day. Then said Réc-Harakhte to Thoth: “Thou shalt make this winged 
disk in every place in which I have rested, in the places of the yods in Upper Egypt, in the 
places of the gods in Lower Egypt,...... the West, [12, 2] for he has overthrown the council 
of the evil ones in their paths”. And Thoth set up this image everywhere and in every place in 
which they are (now) and in which any gods or goddesses are to this day. 

Now as for the Winged Disk which is on the shrines of all the gods and goddesses of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, and on their chapels likewise, it is Horus of Behdet. 1s for Horus of Behiet, 
great god, lord of heaven, who is pre-eminent in the Upper Eyyptian itrt, he shall be put on the 
right hand: he is Horus of Behdet, [12, 3} and he has taken Nekhbet with him as uraeus goddess. 
As for Horus of Behdet, great god, lord of heaven, lord of Msn, pre-eminent in the Lower Egyptian 
itrt, he shall be put on the left hand: he is Horus of Behdet, and Uto is with hum as uraeus 
goddess. As for Horus of Behdet, great yod, lord of heaven. lord of Msn, pre-eminent in the two 
itrt of Upper and Lower Egypt, Réec-Harakhte has placed him in every place of his [in order 
to] overthrow the rebels in whatever place they may bein. Therefore is he called “‘ Pre-eminent 
in the two itrt of Upper and Lower Eyypt” to this day. [12,4] As for this Morning Star* on the 
east of heaven, who lightens the Two Lands with his eyes, he is Horus of Behdct, great god, lord of 

1 Professor Gunn suggests that perhaps the ce of the original should be emended iy ; » If the 
text is left without emendation “the remaining third” would be a possible translation. 

2 S§3s-hrt: an unidentified city in Nubia, ef. Schafer in Bertrage zur Alten Geschichte, tv, 152-63. especially 
pp. 157 if. Newberry suggests the transliteration Si-shryt (Journal, 14, 222, n. 1); ef. also Newberry in 
Alio, 12, 397, n. 3. 

3 Scene 12: Chassinat, op. cif., VI, 129-31; xm, Pls. dxxxii, dxxxiii; Naville, op. cit., xix. 

* a * iN & var. Te a: the god of the Morning Star (WW. d. aeg. Spr., v, 423). 
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hearen, who orerthrows the enemy in the east in the course of [every] day. Adoration of this 
[yod]. Utterance. Hail to thee, Morning Star! Hail to thee, Horus! Hail to thee, Horus of Behdet. 
great yod, lord of heaven! [12,5] Thou overthrowest Apopis and the enemies [on] the east of 
heuren, in heaven, earth, water, and the mountains, and they shall never raise their heads. 
Thou overthrowest all the enemies of the Son of Rée C_\ in heaven, earth, water, and the 
mountains. 

wis for. .... fon] the west of Pwenet, who rises in the evening on the west of heaven, and 
whose rays pervade the Two Lands, (12, 6] he is Horus of Behdet, he is called “ The Lone Star’ 
and men see by his beauty. Adoration of this god. Utterance. Hail to thee, Lone Stur, thou star 
on the west of Pwenet! (Hail to thee] Horus, who strides (2) (twn-f). Hail to thee, Horus of 
Behidet]. thou living and great one, who camest forth from the Niin. Thou overthrowest Apopis 
and the enemy on the east of heaven, in heaven. earth, water, and the mountains, [12, 7] and 
they shall never raise themselves (n twn-sn ry nhh). May thy fair face be kindly to the Son of 
Rée, Ptolemy, who lives for ever, beloved of Ptah. 

As for the Winged Beetle which is on the shrines of all the gods and goddesses of Upper and 
Lower Eqypt, he is Horus of Behdet, yreat god, lord of heaven, who overthrows [4|popis and 
the enemies and foes und the evil council in their ways. The living and the dead [12, 8] are 
inseribed with his name, as is done for his father Réc-Harakhte to this day. 

The king shall act (2) on the day on which trouble and strife occur. A winged beetle in writing 
shall be made on his breast when he sees trouble, just as Réc-Harukhte did [when he saw] the 
trouble of the Son of Réer C_), its face being that of a falcon, <its> lips those of a vulture, [12, 9] 
and its body that of ua beetle. Be ye far from him, O ye foes, ye evil council, ye men, gods, spirits, 
and dead, Apopts, thou foe of the Son of Réc, Ptolemy, who lives for ever, beloved of Ptuh. He 
as the yod’s arenger (?) who came forth from Behdet, and Horus of Behdet is his name. Be ye 
far from him, O ye who are in the train of Réc, ye who are in the train of Shu, ye who are in the 
train of Geb, [12, 10] ye who are in the train of Horus, ye who are in the train of Seth! The 
Son of Rec, Ptolemy who lives for ever, beloved of Ptuh, he is the god's avenger (7), who came 
forth from Behdet, and Horus of Behdet is his name (4 times). Then shall the king himself say: 
“Iam the god's avenger (2) who came forth from Behdet, and Horus of Behdet is my name” 
(-£ times). 

Let this utterance be recited when trouble occurs. [12, 11] and the king shall not be afraid. but 
his foes will be slain before him, and his heart will rejoice over them immediately, and (each) 
one will slay his fellow immediately, as befell the enemies of Réc-Harakhte when Horus of Behdet 
[ flew] against them as the great Winged Disk. This image shall be made with the face of the 
king to this day. 


ik car sbs-urti: cf. Pyr., 251, b; Wb. d. aeg. Spr., tv, 82. In this case it is clearly the Evening Star. 


STUDIES IN THE EGYPTIAN MEDICAL TEXTS—V 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 
(Continued from Journal, 20, 155-8) 
21. The plant A», ¢, 
Tuts drug, with many variations of spelling, is frequent in the medical texts. It occurs as 


follows :4 
External Uses 


For the sealp (=), of m.), H 2. 1 (17) = E 86. 15 (712) 
For the eyes (ditto), E 60. 14-15 (384). 
For the teeth (ditto), E 89. 2 (739). 


For the belly (for “heat’’), E 35. 4 (175); H 1. 7 (5). 

As contraceptive (fumigation), B rerso 1. 1 (192 

To make hair grow, E 67. 2 (472). 

To quiet the nerves, H 8. 8 (105); H 8. 10 (108). 

To ease the muscles, H 15. 10 (280). 

For the bones, H 15. 5 (226). 

For swellings in the feet, B 11. 1 (125). 

For the anus or rectum, Ch. B., v1, recto, 5. 4: 6. 13a (6. 7 has =r oN BY, SF ). 

For thirst, Ch. B., xv, recto, 7. 

For pain in the right side, E 90. 12 (759). 

For the womb, E 96. 6 (820). 

For swellings, E 30. 3 (129); BE 74. 9 (572); E 75. 1 (582). 

For wounds (7/7), #30. 4 (180). 

For aphrodisiac (anoint phallus), Ch. B.. x, recto, 1. 

For various unidentified diseases: ef He,°,. E 25. 21 (109); FES. E 79. 2 (625); 
EB 75. 1 (582). 


Internal Uses 

For “influence” in the belly, E 35. 1 (178); E 35. 3 (174); EB 45. 15 (231). 

For *7 Bl of the belly, B 54, 13 (322). 

For the breast (~“7), B 9. 11 (115). 

For the bladder, H 5. 5 (70). 

For the pubic region (*~|\s), H 7. 10 (88). 

For the rectum, H 7 a (98). 

For the stomach (777), B 41. 1, 3 (215). 

For various uses: cough (37/), H 5-4. 5 (318); for ef ye, Sand u} SURE: E 27. 

17 (125) ; drink for =", B 20. 5 (186). 

1 Abbreviations. The letters B, E, H, and L refer respectively to the Berlin, Ebers, Hearst, and London 
Medical Papyri, and the numbers in brackets to the sections into which the text is divided in Wreszinski’s 
edition of these texts (Die Medizin der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1909-13). Ed. S. = the Edwin Smith Papyrus 
(ed. J. H. Breasted, Chicago, 1930); Ch. B. = the Chester Beatty Papyti; CC. = the Coptic Medical Papyrus 
of Cairo (ed. E. Chassinat, Cairo, 1921). 
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The determinative is always ,°, (or sss), showing that the seeds only were used, from 
which a powder or meal (77") was sometimes made. These seeds were an article of commerce, 
kept in granaries with other vegetables and cereals (Anastasi rv, 18. 11 = Lansing, 11. 5). 
The word, however, does not occur in the lists in the Great Harris Papyrus nor in the list 
of marketable products carried by the Eloquent Peasant. The word occurs as early as the 
Old Kingdom, for ‘two sacks of mm’ are mentioned in the Tumb of Ptahshepses (P. Montet, 
Scénes de lu Vie privée, p. 132, n. 1). 

The word mm is probably Nubian, as it occurs in the Famine Stela (1. 17), just as its 
homophone, §. ‘3.7, “giraffe”, is the name of a typically Nubian animal. 

Brugseh (Z.A.S., 29, 1891, 27) identifies mm with Ethiopian Cumin, which is referred 
to by Pliny (Nat. Hist., xrx, 47) as a kind distinct from that of Greece and Egypt, te. 7”. 
He speaks of Ethiopian Cumin as especially good for jaundice (xx, 57). Pliny also speaks of 
a plant called dupe by the Greeks, which is Ethiopian Cumin (see also Dioscorides, De Mat. 
Med., m1, 70, and Oribasius, De Simplicibus, s.v. dupe). This plant is the dmmi majus, L., 
“Bullwort”’, or A. visnaga, Lam., “Spanish Toothpick”. Like Cumin, which it resembles, 
-{mm7 is an umbelliferous plant, but is seentless and almost tasteless. The seeds, however, 
are aromatic, like those of cumin, dill, carroway and other plants of the umbelliferous 
order. According to Pliny it is this plant that is referred to by Hippocrates (De Humori- 
bus, 1v) as Royal Cumin, because it is more efficacious than the common Cumin of 
Egypt. Ibn al-Beithar treats of this plant in his Book of Simples, s.r. elpul (ed. 
L. Leclere, Vol. mm, No. 2202, p. 855). The plant is often called dupe comrxdv by the 
Greeks, and «dpevoy aifcom«dy is used for magical purposes in the Paris Magical Papyrus, 
30, recto, 2TUT-8. 

The above indications seem to suggest the identification of mm with one or more species 
of the genus Ammi. It seems not improbable that the Greek duu (manifestly a foreign word) 
may have been derived from the vocalization of a Nubian word such as *mami, by meta- 
thesis, just as the Assyrian word muskanu was adopted by the Greeks as ov«dswos, and 
namtarira as pavdpéyopa (R. Campbell Thompson, .Assyrian Herbal, 190). 


22. The Plant }i }& 


_ This plant, written also 1; >, Ud t Li f\ A, ete, with det. \, but more often ,°,, 
is an economic plant kept in granaries (Anast adi rv, 8. 11 == Lansing, 11. 5). Its medicinal 
uses are as follows: 


External Uses 

For swellings (sfwt), B11. 4 (184), no det.; H 15. 17 (236) ; E 75. 9 (588) = H 9. 10 (182) ; 
for ditto of toes, H 13. 8 (201). 

For wounds, E 70. 7 (519). prt; to promote suppuration, E 104. 11 (858e), prt; for boil 
or abscess on neck, 105. 6 (860c). 

For joints and muscles, H 8, 18 (121) = E85, 11 (693) ; E 77. 6 (608), prt; E 77. 18 (610), 
prt; 579. 9 (630), prt; E $2. 12 (657) = H 7. 15 (94), prt; E 83. 11 (666) prt. 

For pan in foot, E 78. 2 (615), prt. 

For “eating blood” , E87. 20 (728), na 

For “influence”, E 46. 23 (245) = H 5.11 SP) on tre 

Pores Ft 5 OS: Dig (op), arts " oz H 11.11 (169); for IE" iSM, B 5. 


ey Ss ite 
8. (57). 
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Internal Uses 

For cough, B 3. 7 (32); B 4. 4 (44). 

For pain in breast (Snbt). H 2. 16 (30), prt. 

For pain in belly, E 2a. 9 (4) = H 4. 6 (53), 

For “influence”, B 9. 11 (115), det. .; H 7. 1 (83); H 7. 8 (S86); H 7. 9 (87); E 34. 12 

(168); E 85. 12 (182) = H 1. 16 (16), prt; E 46. 1 (237). 

This plant has been usually identified with the Lentil, but in the list of granary stores in 
Anastasi tv, the word = \ 8 3, %& ° , (a Semiticized word whence the Coptic apugit is 
derived) also occurs. As ¢rsn is known to be Lentil, another similar plant must be intended 
by thwy. It seems highly probable that a kind of Pea is meant. Piswm arvense or P. sativum. 
Specimens of both were found in the Roman cemetery of Hawara (P. E. Newberry in Petrie. 
Hawara, 49). Probably the latter species, the ziaos of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant., vin, 1. 4; 
2.3; 3.1; 5.2; 8. 10), is the more likely of the two. Specimens of two species of Pisum were 
identified amongst the plant remains at Ilahun (P. EB. Newberry in Petrie, Kahun, Gurob 
and Hawara, 50). All the ancient specimens were much smaller than those of the present 
day, which shows that the art of cultivation was less advanced than it now is. Ibn al- 
Beithar, s.r. 44 (ed. Leclere, Vol. 1, No. 287, p. 227), says that this pea is preferred by 
the Egyptians to the other kind, called lie (No. 495, p. 358). Leelere identifies the 
former with Pisum arvense. 


23. The Mineral ° = ° 


bal 
The medicinal uses of this drug are all external: 
For the sealp (? herpes), EB 65, 4 (448) ; CC 820 (164). 
For muscles and joints, H 8. 8 (104) ; H 9. 4(124) = E $2. 5 (655) ; H15. 9 (229); E77. 12 
(610); E 80. 5 (637); B 80. 10 (640). 
Reference was made to this drug in the note on ="— ° (above, § 20). It is sometimes 


non ort ft 
written inerror 9 7", © <=,° . It was believed by Brugsch tobe Coriander seed (17b., 1, 489) 
and the same opinion was at first entertamed by V. Loret (Rec. de Trav., 7, 111), though 
he afterwards changed his view in favour of Juniper berries (Journ. Asiutique, Sér. 8, x, 120; 
Flore Pharaonique, 2nd ed., 41). W. Wreszinski adhered to the rendering Coriander (Lond. 
Aled. Pap...., 93 and elsewhere), and this meaning was also retained by Budge (Ey. Dict., 
243, b). 

The substance, however, is clearly a mineral, and its identity with Minium (red 
oxide of lead, Pb,O,) is placed beyond all doubt by its occurrence in the London-Leiden 
Magical Papyrus, where it is used of the red colouring matter in lamps (see ed. Griffith-Thomp- 
son, 1, 44 note). The word has survived in Coptic as napus (S.) and epapuy (B.). It oceurs 
in the Coptic Medical Papyrus quoted above in a remedy for Herpes (see Chassinat’s note, 
Un Pap. Mléd. Copte, 281). Cf. also Jeremiah xxii. 14, where the LXNN has pidzos, and this 
is equated with Minium by Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxxiu, 3). 


24. The affection called eG tomes 


This word, which frequently occurs in the medical tests, I have translated in the fore- 
going notes and elsewhere as “‘influence’’, and this rendering requires justification. As the 
transliteration of this word forms the awkward group cr, I will refer to it by the symbol Q. 

The word Q makes the point of contact between medicine and magic. It was envisaged 
as some evil secretion injected into the body of the patient by a god or a demon, and its 
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effect was to cause suffering. It is certain that Q was not a specific disease, but was used 
to express illnesses of a vague and perplexing kind which could not be located in any parti- 
cular organ and which had no external manifestation. Such affections as “‘stomach-ache”, 
acute or suffused pain, vertigo, debility or nausea would be considered by the Egyptians 
as resulting from the presence of Q in the patient’s body. In many cases the 2 is definitely 
stated to be that of ‘a god or a goddess, a dead man or a dead woman, a male enemy, a 
female enemy’’, ete.—a familiar formula. Sometimes, however, the @2 of a particular god 
is named, eg. Horus (L 13. 4 [38]). @ is used in parallelism with —>€™, “poison”, in 
Leiden Pap., 1, 348, verso, 6. 6, thereby indicating its harmful nature, and in parallelism with 
fui “magic” in Ebers, 34. 10 (168). The injection of semen into a patient by a 
demon is indicated in Toronto Ostrakon, C. 1 (line 6). The word Q is used in the physical 
sense of semen in Pap. Bremner-Rhind, 28. 27, and also, according to Wérterbuch, 1, 166, in 
the texts of the Tombs of the Kings (Litany, 44). 

The treatment of Q is nearly always by internal medicines, with the intention of killing 
the “influence” or causing the patient to void it by natural means. In Berlin Med. Pap., 
5. 9 (58) and the seven alternative remedies that follow, the Q is treated by fumigation. 
If any part of the body is named as being the seat of the Q, it is always the general term 
“a “belly”, “abdomen”, or Le breast’, “thorax”. 2 is never spoken of as being 
seated in the head, the limbs, or in any specifically named organ. 

The foregoing remarks are my justification for using the word “‘intluence” as the transla- 
tion of Q. I cannot think of any single word that better expresses its nature. 

For the sake of completeness, I give below all the instances of 2 in the medical papyri: 

E 19. 17 (62); E 24. 14 (99); E 31. 6 (138); E 34. 10 (168), “to drive out magic and 2 

of a god or a dead man from the belly of a person’, followed by six alternative reme- 
dies: E 44.13 (221) = H 6.11 (79); E 44. 15 (222) = H 6. 12 (80); B 44. 17 (223) = 
H.614(51); E 44.19 (224) = H 6.15 (2) ; E44. 22 (225) = 16. 16 (88) ; H 45. 4 (226) = 
H7. 2(s4): E 45. 6 (227); E 45. 9 (228); B 45. 10 (229); B 45. 14 (281); EH 45. 16 (232); 
E 45. 238 (2536); E 46. 1 (237); EB 46. 2 (238); B 46. 4-8 (239-240); E 48. 8 (241), an 
external remedy ending with “apply it thereto”, but no part of the body is named, 
and “4 must evidently be understood ; B 5. 9 (58) and seven alternatives following, 
all fuigations ; B 9. 10 (114) and two alternatives; B 21. 1 (189), a spell; L 13. 3 (88), 
also a spell. 
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THE GOD NEHEBKAU 
By ALAN W. SHORTER 


Some time ago, when describing two statuettes of Sakhmet or Bastet for the Journal, my 
attention was drawn to the representations of serpent-demons which often adorn the 
thrones of these goddesses. In particular I became interested in Nehebkau, who appears 
to be one of the demons there depicted, and was surprised to find how little is said about 
him in standard books on the Egyptian religion. The following paper attempts to collect 
the available information concerning him, and to determine his true character. 


The Name 


Full writing 47 JSUU>) Nhbw-hew; other writings Qi JU, iJ U, ete. The 
expression hb ksw is explained by the Wb..d. aeg. Spr. (11, 291) as literally “to make the kas 
nhb”, the meaning being “to appoint positions” (Wiirden rerleihen od.) ; when the word kzw 
has a pronominal suttix added, then the meaning is “to make so-and-so’s kas nhb’’, 7.e. “to 
bestow dignities upon so-and-so’’.1 In certain passages? of the Pyramid Tezts the gloritied 
king is said to perform this action in regard to gods and spirits, where the antithesis of nhb 
appears to be nhm ‘‘to take away’. Thus the epithet Nhbw-ksw would mean “ bestower of 
dignities”’, ““he who appoints the positions”’, i.e. of the gods and of the dead, and we must 
abandon former suggested renderings which give it a sinister meaning, such as “qui subjugue 
les kas’’,® or “the Overturner of Doubles’’.t 


Iconography 


The god appears in the following forms: 

(1) As a serpent. The one descriptive passage in the Pyramid Terts (§ 1146, see below), 
in which he is said to possess ‘‘numerous coils’, and to be a “snake” (hfzie), does not indicate 
the species to which he was supposed to belong, but other evidence suggests that he was 
not, at all events originally, an uraeus. In the Book of 4m Duat he is represented in pictorial 
form in the Fourth Division, the kingdom of Sokar (Fig. 1).° Here we see Nehebkau in the 
form of a huge serpent which has two heads on separate necks, its tail also ending in a head. 
The latter head is grasped by a god in human form who is called -}1-9 % ¢b-Dst, who holds 
@ curious staff with curled end in his other hand. The serpent is stated to be =] JU! 
and the descriptive text® above him reads: He is in this fashion at his abode of the water- 


1 See Sethe, Dramatische Texte =u altaegypt. Mysterienspielen, 63, for this and also for the meaning of 
Kew, hmwswt, etc. For examples demonstrating this use of nhb see also Journal, 16, 197, note 16, and 
references there quoted. I owe these references to Professor Blackman. 

2 §§ 311, 315, 512. 

® E.g., Speleers, Les Textes des Pyramides egyptiennes, p. 27, etc. 

4 ig. W. M. Miller, Egyptian Mythology, 141. 

° Budge, The Egyptian Heaven and Hell, 1. 79 (= Lefébure, Tombeau de Séti Ier, Pls. xxix, xxv). 

® Budge, op. cit., 74, 79. 

G 
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flood, the holy road of Restau. He gocth (2) to every place every day, and he liveth wpon the 
excess of his utterance} (??). 

(2) As a serpent provided with human legs and arms. Nehebkau is frequently found 
in this form among the small faience figures of deities of the Late Period 72 the hands are 
raised to the mouth or proffer small vessels of food or drink; the trunk of the creature 





Fig. 1. 


sometimes thickens into the semblance of a human or animal body. This form of Nehebkau 
also occurs on the thrones of statuettes of the goddesses Sakhmet and Bastet,? in the com- 
pany of other strange serpents which resemble those depicted in the illustrations of the 
Underworld Books. A wooden figure in the British Museum (No. 11779) shows Nehebkau 
otfering an Uzat, and he appears on the Metternich stela performing the same function 
(Fig. 2).4 

(3) As a man with a snake's head. An example of this form may perhaps be recognized 
(Fig. 3) on one of the magical wands of ivory in the British Museum (No. 18175),> where 





Fra. 2. Fig. 3. 


a snake-headed god appears kneeling and grasping a serpent in each hand. The semi- 
anthropomorphic form. however. is better known in statuettes, although these are somewhat 
rare, e.g., Nos, 11517 and 46676 in the British Museum. 


? Var. “breath of his mouth”, P. Bucher. Les Textes des Tombes de Thoutmosis IIT et @’ Aménophis II, 1, 25. 
See also Pl. iv for the scene. * E.g., Daressy, Statues de Divinités (Cairo Catalogue), Pl. xliii. 

> For examples see Shorter in Journal, 18. 121 ff. 

* Golénischeff, Die Metternichstele, Pl. y, No. xxi. ® Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, Pl. xxxvii, q: 
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The Evidence of the Texts 


There is a number of texts in which it does not at once appear clear what deity is meant 
by the title Nehebkau, and these will therefore be considered later. The following may be 
certainly regarded as referring to the serpent-god whom we are considering: 

(1) Pyr. Texts, § 1146. The deceased king is identified with Nehebkau. The parallel 
versions given by Sethe are: 

Pepi: He is Nehebkau of numerous coils. 
Merenréc: erenrér is a serpent (afew) of numerous coils. 


(2) Pyr. Texts, § 229. This passage occurs in a spell directed against serpents which 
are hostile to the dead. 


O thou adze of Atiim which is upon the vertebra of Nehebkau, which brings to an end the 

strife in Hermopolis, fall! Perish! 

(8) Pyr. Texts, §§ 487 tf. Nehebkau is mentioned with Selchis as his consort. 
Recitation: Homage unto thee, Horus, in the regions of Horus! 

Homage unto thee, Seth, in the regions of Seth! 

Homage unto thee, Iaru, in the Fields of Iaru! 

Homage unto you, Wise (?) Pair, (daughters of) the four gods who are in the Great House, 
who are come forth naked at the voice of Wenis! 

Wenis has beheld you as Horus beholds Isis! 

Wenrs has beheld you as Nehebkau beholds Selchis! 

Wenzs has beheld you as Sobk beholds Neith! 

Wenis has beheld you as Seth beholds the Wise (”) Pair! 


(4) Book of Am Duat, Fourth Division. See above p. 41. 
(5) Book of Am Duat,? the Sun-god says: 
Behold, I pass the Impassable Place, I pass to greet Osiris. O Nehebkau in thy cavern, 


with lifted (2) head, great one, serpent fierce of look, behold, I pass the Impassable Place, 
I puss to greet Osiris. 


(6) Book of the Dead, Spell 125, Negative Confession.* Here he is included among 
the forty-two Assessors, where he is mentioned in the company of three other serpents, 
SL St Nab-nfrt, 27202 Dsr-tp, and 3 2 In-c-f. The epithets accompanying 
these names vary in the different manuscripts, but the words “coming forth from his 
eavern”’, which suggest Underworld connexions, can be found applied to each in turn, 
including Nehebkau himself. Of his three companions: 

(a) Nhb-nfrt is not found elsewhere. The name is obviously an epithet parallel to Nhb-hew, 
and must mean “‘ Assigner of good” (or, with nfrt in the plural, “‘good things’). 

(b) Dsr-tp, “Splendid (or. holy) of head”, appears in Pyr. Texts, § 401, where, together 
with other beings, he assists the deceased king to obtain his meal off the slaughtered gods: 

Itis Dsr-tp who watches them for Teti, and drives them to him. 

In § 438 Dsr-tp oceurs together with In-di-f as serpents dangerous to the deceased, 

who are destroyed by the lynx (msfdt): 
Recitation: The lynx springs upon the neck of In-di-f, she returns to (or, attacks again) 
the neck of Dsr-tp. 
The pair of goddesses named | ‘TSS. 
H. Frankfort, The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, 1, Pl. x}, 1. 12. 
Budge, Book of the Dead (1910 ed.), Text, u, 136 ff. 
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(c) In-e-f also occurs in Book of the Dead, Spell 17, section 23,1 where the gloss 
explains that he is “that god, secret of forms, whose eyebrows are the beams of the balance”, 
from whom the deceased begs the Sun-god to deliver him “‘on that night of reckoning with 
the Robber”. It seems quite possible that this name In-c-f owes its existence to a mis- 
understanding of the name of the serpent In-di-f ( A vw), who occurs in Pyr. Tezts, § 438, 
quoted above, which could easily have arisen if the name was ever written with a instead 
of A. 

os far we have only considered those passages in the texts which refer without doubt 
to the serpent-deity whom we are studying, but there exists also a number of passages 
which speak of a being called Nehebkau where it is possible to understand the name as an 
epithet of the Sun-god.2, The most important are as follows: 

(1 a) Pyr. Texts, § 389: 

They (the gods °) bring to him those four eldest spirits who are in front of the tresses of 
Horus, who stand in the east of the sky, adorned with their sceptres. They tell the beautiful 
name of this Wenis to Ré, they announce this Wents to Nehebkau. 

(2 a) Pyr. Texts, § 846: 

Teti 1s summoned by Réc, food (?—iht) is given to him by Nehebkau as to Horus, as to the 
Horizon-diceller. 

Further on, in § 348, the four Horuses are mentioned again, being described as those four 
gods who stand upon the sceptres of the sky. They are summoned by the king that they may 
tell the name of Teti to Rér, and proclaim his name to Horus-of-the-Horizon, the latter god 
here replacing Nehebkau in a formula very similar to that of § 340. 

(8 a) Pyr. Texts, § 355: 

They (the gods) call to this Pepy, they bring to this Pepy the beings with tresses of hair 
who stand upon their sceptres in the eastern half of the sky, and they tell the beautiful name 
of Pepy to Rec, they proclaim the beautiful name of Pepy to Nehebkau. 

(4a) Pyr. Texts, § 360: 

Addressing the gods: Bring to this Pepy those four brothers who pass by, beings with 
tresses of huir, who sit upon their sceptres in the eastern half of the sky! Tell ye then the 
beautiful name of this Pepy to Nehebkau! 

(5 a) Pyr. Texts, § 1708: 

Bring those four dwellers-in-the-region (istyw), who sit upon their sceptres, who come 
forth from the east of the sky, that they may proclaim this thy beautiful praise, which thy 
daughter the cow has given (lit. spoken) to thee, to Nehebkau, and Nehebkau shall proclaim 
this thy beautiful praise to the two Enneads. 

(6a) Book of the Dead, Spell 30 (Saite):3 

Homage unto you, ye gods with tresses of hair, adorned with your sceptres! Speak ye 
fair to Osiris N.! Hand him over to Nehebkau! Lo, I have landed at the great western side 
of the sky. I shall endure upon earth, ete. 

(7 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 30a (Theban) :4 

Homage unto you, ye gods with tresses of hair, adorned with your sceptres! Tell ye my 
 Grapow, Religidse Urkunden, 55. 

* See Grapow. op. cit., Translation, p. 27, note 8; also M. Pieper, Die grosse Inschrift des Kénigs 
Neferhotep in Abydos, 40. 

* Budge, op. cit., 1, 128. * Budge, op. cit., 1, 129. 
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excellence (or, beauty) to Rér, hand me over to Nehebkau! Lo, he (the deceased) shall land 
in the West, ete. 


(8 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 17, sect. 25:1 


The deceased says: I fly as a hawk, I have cackled as a yoose, I destroy? eternity like 
Nehebkau. 


(9 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 15:3 


Addressing the Sun-god: Thou sailest over the sky in life and well-being (?), Nehebkat 


being in the Mendt-barque. Thy barque rejoices, and thy heart is glad, the two uraet shining 
on thy brow. 


(10 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 149, sect. 1:5 


O thou district (ist) of the West, wherein one liveth upon food and drink. Doff your head- 
dresses at my approach! Lo, I am like to the Great One who is among you, who fastens 
together my bones and stablishes my members. I have brought Ihy, lord of hearts. He builds 
up (?) my bones, and sets in place the White Crown. Atiim stablishes for me my head, 
Nehebkau completes and stablishes my vertebrae! Thou rulest (or, shalt rule) among the 
gods, O Min the builder! 


(11 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 149, sect. 10:8 


O thou district (ist) of Kahu, which carriest off spirits and gainest the mastery over shadows! 
Ye who eat what is fresh, who spew out (2) filth upon that which your eyes see... 2... Ye 
who are in your districts, cast yourselves upon your bellies until I have passed by you! My 
spirit shall not be carried off, my shadow shall not be mastered! Iam a divine hawk ; frankin- 
cense 1s taken out for me, incense is burnt for me, victims are cut up for me. Isis is upon me, 
Nephthys is behind me, and a way is prepared for me. (O) Nau, bull of Nat!? (O) Nehebkau! 
I have come unto you, ye gods, that ye may deliver me, und give to me my splendour for 
eternity ! 

(12 a) Book of the Dead, Spell 179:§ 


ee ese I have come to-day. I have come forth from my creatures. I am Sps® who comes 
forth from his date-palm. I am Nwn® who comes forth from his power (shm). J am the lord 
of the White Crown ...... Nehebkau. I am the Red One, I have protected his eye 


(18 a) Metternich Stela:™ 
O thou cat, thy neck is the neck of Nehebka who 1s in the Great House, who makes mankind 
to live by his arms. 


The cat is ‘the daughter of Réc’’, and apparently is equivalent to Isis-Selchis, and is described 
in the conjuration as having been stung by a scorpion. 

» Grapow, op. cit.. 63. * Egyptian sk; i.e., “endure”, “live through” ? 

* Budge, op. cit., 1, 5, ll. 13 ff. (Pap. of Anns). 

* It might, however, be contended that the name, with A? in singular and serpent determinative, is a 
miswriting for a mere epithet nib-ksw, and that we should translate “O Appointer of positions in the Mendt- 
barque”, or else “in life and well-being, O Nehebkau, in the Mendt-barque’’, the sun-god being meant in both 


cases. 5 Budge, op. cit., 1, 270. ® Budge, op. cit.. 0, 277-8. 
7 Cf. Pyr. Texts, § 511, where Nacu has this title. 8 Budge, op. cit., 11, 90. 91. 


* Both these names mean “with hair awry over the brow”, as a sign of mourning. See Wd. d. aey. Spr.. 
sub voce. The divine name Vien occurs also in the Coftin Texts. 

1 T.e., Horus. See Budge. op. cit., a. 204, 1. 9. 1 T.e., the eve of Horus. See Wb. d. aeg. Spr., v. 489. 

* Golénischetf, Die Metternichstele, Pl. ii, 1.21. But N. may be dragged in here merely to make a pur on 
nhbt “neck”. 
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Now it may be admitted at once that the application of the epithet “‘appointer of posi- 
tions” to the Sun-god. in his eapacity of celestial king who “appoints the positions” of the 
gods and blessed dead who are in his following, would be very natural, and it is possible 
(though not certain) that the mention of Nehebkau parallel with Réc in the passages (la- 
Ta) quoted above from the Pyramid Texts is equivalent to another mention of the Sun-god 
himself. But on the other hand there seems to be no evidence for construing the name in 
these cases merely as an epithet of the Sun-god, for we have seen that another passage in the 
Pyramid Texts (§ 1146, taking the two versions together) quite definitely describes Nehebkau 
as “a serpent of numerous coils”, and other evidence demonstrates equally plainly the 
existence of an independent being called Nehebkau. Moreover, although the snake-deter- 
minative mw of the name is not employed at all in the Pyramid Texts it is very frequent indeed 
in the passages quoted from the Book of the Dead (New Iingdom), and is used even in the 
passage 9a, which more especially might be understood as referrmg to the Sun-god. We 
would rather suggest therefore that in the passages quoted, if we are to assume at all that 
the Sun-god is meant by the name Nehebkau, he is identified with the demon, whose name 
expresses so Well the Sun-god’s kingly function, and who is perhaps even regarded as a form 
of him, and further, that even the express application to the Sun-god (or any other deity)! 
of the epithet nhb-ksw would probably come to imply this. At any rate, in most of the 
passages collected above, it seems to be quite satisfactory to understand Nehebkau as a 
distinct entity, the snake-demon himself, standing in close association with the Sun-god, 
and this is the view which I have adopted in drawing up, from the collected evidence, the 
following account of the demon. 

It will be seen that only one passage certainly mentions Nehebkau as an enemy, 
ie.. No.2, where he is attacked by the Sun-god Atiim. The existence of this evil role, how- 
ever, is also demonstrated by his inclusion among the many fearsome deities and demons 
who make up the forty-two assessors of the tribunal of Osiris. But, like other ferocious 
deities,? he could be placated and won over as a friend, and it is mainly in this aspect that 
he appears in Egyptian religious texts. In the Pyramid Texts he would seem to have become 
a powerful and no doubt sinister associate of the Sun-god himself, whose good offices are 
solicited on behalf of the deceased king, that he may announce the latter's name and rank 
to Rér, who will then receive him into his kingdom. In one passage the king even goes so 
far as to identify himself with Nehebkau.? 

This association with Rér of a dangerous god as his servant makes us think of the 
“savage-faced messengers” with whom, in the Contendings of Horus and Seth, Osiris says 
the underworld abounds, and whom he threatens to send against the vacillating Ennead.* 
It is, then, the favourable aspect of this deity as the 5un-god’s attendant which was developed 
at the expense of his evil character, and the name given to him, “ Appointer-of-positions”’, 
definitely raised him up from the lower orders of wicked demons to the entourage of Ré€, 
associated him with the four Horuses of the eastern sky, and even gave him a place in the 
solar barque. In this last-mentioned capacity we are reminded of the great serpent Mehen 
(also not a uraeus) who protected the Sun-god during his nightly voyage through the Under- 
world. Heneeforward Nehebkau, as his name shows, acted for Rér in assigning to the dead 
their ranks in the hereafter, and it was doubtless the later misunderstanding of the word 


* See Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 11, 291. 

* E.g., the serpent Dsr-tp, who in Pyr. Texts, § 438 is evidently considered to be an enemy, but who in 
$401 assists the king to slaughter the gods for his meal. 

3 As also with the serpent Natu, in § 511. Cf. No. lla above. 

+ Chester Beatty Papyrus No. I, recto, 15. 3. 
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kew in his name as “sustenance” which resulted in the representation of him as carrying 
vessels of food and drink. He seems to be included among the protective deities on the ivory 
wands, and his assistance is invoked in the magical text on the Metternich Stela. At some 
period of his career he had acquired, very suitably, the scorpion-goddess Selchis as his 
consort (see No. 8 above), and the Book of the Dead seems to identify or associate him with 
the serpent Nacu, ‘the bull of Nat’’.2 

There remains to be considered the connexion of Nehebkau with the goddesses Sakhmet 
and Bastet. We have already mentioned his occurrence, together with other serpents which 
resemble those depicted in the Underworld books, on the thrones of statuettes of these 
goddesses. The explanation which appears to be the most probable is that, in this association 
of Sakhmet-Bastet with Nehebkau and other serpent-demons, we have a reminiscence of 
the original character of these as enemies of the Sun-god. We know from various passages 
in the religious texts that the cat and the lynx (an animal of cat-like nature) were the 
sworn foes of these serpent-demons. In Pyr. Texts, § 438 (see above) the serpents In-di-f 
and Dsr-tp are destroyed by the lynx (mefdt);? in Book of the Dead, Spell 17, sect. 22, 
the vignette shows the serpent Apopis being slaughtered by the “male eat of Rée”, and 
similar scenes appear even earlier on the magical ivory wands.? The papyrus of Ankhefen- 
khonsu, a funerary work of the Late New Kingdom. refers to Sakhmet as slayer of Apopis.* 
Sakhmet here, no doubt. acts in her capacity as the Eye of Rér, and it is probably as such 
that she is conceived as the vanquisher of Nehebkau and the other serpents represented on 
the sides of her throne. In a word, we are brought back to the sinister aspect which, as we 
have seen, Nehebkau and his confréres originally had. Alternatively Nehebkau might be 
associated with Sakhmet-Bastet, when identified with the Eye of Rér, in his honourable 
capacity as servitor of the Sun-god. But the other explanation seems on the whole the 
more probable. 


Additional Notes 


1. A matter which remains unexplained is the connexion, if any, between the 
demon Nehebkau and the New Year festival of that name. Pieper, op. cit., 41, suggests 
that New Year's Day, the symbol of the eternal recurrence of the year, was associated with 
N., who himself stood for eternity, and he recalls the phrase “I destroy (or, endure) eternity 
like Nehebkau”’.® But this seems to be pure hypothesis. 

2. Nehebkau was revered at a place called ~~ 5.8 Gauthier’ suggests that this should 
be understood as “‘la ville du sistre (?)”", and that it is perhaps to be identified with Diospolis 
Parva (¥@), the metropolis of the Seventh Nome of Upper Egypt. There was also a temple 
(h-t) of Nehebkau in connexion with the temple of Harsaphes at Heracleopolis, as we know 
from the inscription on the statue of Hor, son of Psammetichus, in the Louvre. It may or 
may not be a coincidence that, according to the same inscription, a yearly festival of the 
goddess Bastet was celebrated at Heracleopolis. 


1 See No. ll a above. 

® See also Book of the Dead, Spell 149, sect. 7, in which the serpent Rerek is killed by the lynx. 

® Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, Pls. xxxvi, No. 7; xxvii, h (B.M. 24425), & (B.M. 9135). 

4 Blackman in Journal, 4, 126, 1. 65. > Quoted above as 8 a. 

6 Mariette, Abydos, 1, 44. 

7 Dictionnaire des noms géographiques, V, 65. 

® Of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. Published by Pierret, Recueil (Inscriptions Inédits du Musée Egyptien 
du Louvre, 1'° partie, 15-16. See also Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter, 305. 
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3. The following references to Nehebkau in the Chester Beatty papyri, just published, 

are of interest: 

(a) Chester Beatty VIII B.1 Nehebka (4 { Jtjw 3) is invoked, among other deities, 
for the protection of the dwelling-house. He is apparently intended to prevent 
serpents from entering through a hole in the wall or floor. 

(b) Chester Beatty NIII.? In this fragmentary text we have a tantalizing reference to 
the serpents which enter into the interior of Nehebka (with curious spelling [},]} 
JUS9)- . as 

(c) Chester Beatty VIII .3 In a series of invocations to Rée--Harakhte the god is hailed 
as Nehebka (spelt as in a). 

(d) Chester Beatty VIII a. Nehebka appears in association with Rér, in a spell for pro- 
tecting various parts of the human body by identification with those of divinities. 

4. In the vignette of the Assessors accompanying the Negative Confession in the papyrus 

of Ani° Nehebkau, Dsr-tp and Nhb-nfrt are all represented as having the heads of serpents. 
That eventually Nehebkau was sometimes confused with the wraeus is shown by the corre- 
sponding vignette in the papyrus of Anhai, where Nehebkau, In-r-f, Dsr-tp, and Nhb-nfrt are 
all represented actually as urae7.6 

5. When describing the statuettes of Sakhmet-Bastet in Journal, 18, 121 ff. I overlooked 

Cairo No. 38924.7 This is the lower portion of a seated statuette of Miit-Sakhmet-Bastet, and 
the array of divine figures on the side of her throne very closely resembles that on Mr. Horn- 
blower’s example. See also the representation at Naples’ of Sakhmet grasping a serpent 
with a head at each end (or are two serpents intended ?), and the accompanying inscription 
which describes her as: Sakhmet the great, the Eye of Rét,..... who subdues (wef) the rebels. 


* Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. Third Series. Chester Beatty Gift, 1, 71. 

* Gardiner, op. cit., 123. * Gardiner, op. cit., 76. * Gardiner, op. cit., 69. 

° British Museum. Facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani (1894), 32. 

° Budge, Papyri of Hunefer, Anhai, ete., Pl. 7. In the Book of the Dead, also, WL often appears 
instead of wo as determinative. 7” Daressy, Statues de Dirinités, Pl. xlvi. 

* Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia Egizia, cccuxiu, fig. 4. 


SOME FURTHER REMARKS ON THE TRANSCRIPTION 
OF LATE HIERATIC 


By RAYMOND O. FAULKNER 


In Journal, 19, 162 ff., Dr. Bagnani raises the question of the methods to be employed in 
transcribing Ptolemaic and Roman hieratic texts into hieroglyphic. I myself dealt very 
briefly with certain aspects of this subject in the Introduction to my edition of the Bremner- 
Rhind Papyrus,! but since the solutions there suggested do not altogether meet with 
Dr. Bagnani’s approval, it may not be without interest to some if this matter be ventilated 
more fully. 

The first and perhaps most important question to be discussed is the distinction between 
and =». In my earlier discussion of this problem I pointed out that these two signs appear 
to be quite interchangeable in Ptolemaic inscriptions, so that in doubtful hieratic instances 
it must be left to the editor’s discretion to decide which of the two hieroglyphic signs should 
be employed in the transcription thereof. Dr. Bagnani suggests that I have burked the 
problem and objects to my solution as being too subjective, but for my part I am in entire 
agreement with Dr. Gardiner’s view: "As regards ==, ==, —, and @ we had best formulate 
no rules, but allow ourselves the liberty to use our discretion in individual cases”’.” 

Dr. Bagnani suggests that an artificial sign C= be used for the open forms, that © be 
used for the smaller closed forms, and that == be used for the long closed forms. Unfor- 
tunately, this does not solve the problem; in any case it is clear that the open form « is >; 
the closed forms, however, exhibit so many gradations between & and Q& that it is often 
quite impossible to say with certainty whether we have to do with a large > or a small =. 
Where does Dr. Bagnani propose to draw the dividing line? Surely a decision ean be reached 
in no other way than by considering the probabilities in each doubtful case. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that it does not seem desirable to introduce a pseudo-hieratie sign C= 
into our transcriptions ; where there can be no doubt that - is the sign intended by the scribe 
there seems no necessity to employ an artificial symbol. Dr. Bagnani also suggests that 
fuller investigation might reveal some definite rule governing the choice between = and == 
in Ptolemaic hieroglyphic, but even if this be the case, it would not apply to hieratic texts 
where, for example, one finds the genitive exponent written both as “~ with open = and as 

‘_. With a clear == (see below); here it is obviously a matter purely of scribal caprice.® 


~~ Perhaps some concrete examples will better illustrate my point. In such words as = 


B(remner)-R(hind), 5, 19 and fy @ and 2hG+ 4, 22 on the one hand and UWAt 5, 


13 and 2x mj 6, 22 on the other, it is perfectly clear what signs are meant ; we Hansen be 


> SQ and  5¢)& in the first place and od and JER i in the second. ~~", how- 
ever, to take a simple word, is also written % 24, 11 and Z® 24, 20; in the first instance 
I transcribe with «, since the sign, although resembling == in shape, is yet relatively small 


1 Faulkner, The Papyrus Bremner-Rhind (Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, 11), iv ff. * Journal, 15, 54. 
3 Mr. H. W. Fairman informs me that ae and eee are found together in late hieroglyphic also; he too 
has not observed any consistent rule in late texts with regard to o and =. 
H 
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in size, and, which is more important, appreciably shorter than the ~~ above it ; the second 


example should certainly be transcribed with ==, since the two signs are equal in length and 


the lower is not distinguishable from => in ifd and sndt quoted above. The groups he Lh 


B.-R., 22, 19 and Liz ibm 24, 16 I render with = in both cases, although the etymologic- 
ally correct form has ==, the choice in the second case being influenced (a) by the previous 
form with clear < and (b) by the small size of the doubtful sign; but it must be admitted 
that the transcription with =» in the second instance is at least defensible—a clear demon- 
stration of the impossibility of laying down hard and fast rules. This impossibility is 


further stressed by the writings Zz B.-R., 14, 21 and T247 14, 22. Here we are 


in a quandary ; in shape the doubtful sign approximates to ==, but in size it is more like 4, 
having assimilated itself in length to the 5 above, so that objections could be raised against 
both © and a1. In these instances I have exercised “editorial discretion” in the direction 
of etymology and lave rendered }\.2® in the one case and {7() in the other, adding a 
note to the latter that 2 is also possible. My own bias is in favour of == rather than 4, 
but as a word hpd is known! it seemed desirable to avoid the possibility of confusion. 
Similar instances of this problem could be multiplied almost ad libitum, but sufficient has 
been said to indicate the impossibility of avoiding the subjective element to which Dr. 
Bagnani objects, and at least the flexibility of our transcriptions tends to mirror more or 
less faithfully the character of our original manuscripts. 

Another point which I raised in the Introduction above mentioned was the rendering of 


the hieratic equivalents of 4. In B.-R. this sign is represented by if (the correct equiva- 
lent) 8, 2; by fig i.e. ]}) 22, 8 and often; and by ty (ie. jf) 29, 23.2 Dr. Bagnani 


would transcribe as £Q in each case, with a note as to the actual reading when necessary, 
but in view of the fact that the scribe not only knew and used the correct equivalent of 
this sign but in 26, 19 has attempted to alter the faulty {} into £4 it would seem that the 
reproductive aspect of our transcriptions demands that in this case we render what actually 
stands in the original, reserving our interpretation thereof for a footnote. 

With regard to the other points which Dr. Bagnani raises, the group for niswt “king”’, 
must, as he points out, be transcribed with i, though a note should be added that 4 has 


been assimilated to Q under the influence of iin. In the case of 1S however, I do not 
think many will agree wee him. eeoues this group is doubtless genetically related to the 


hieratic equivalent of 12, yet .& is what is actually written, and the group © for re nb 
“every day” is so firmly established in late hieroglyphic that there can be no reason for 


excluding it from transcriptions of contemporary hieratic. With regard to vf , it seems 
most probable that this is nothing but a very late hieratic equivalent of /\,3 a sign which 
is occasionally substituted for | in writings of the stem Spd/;* it is difficult to see how it 
could represent the falcon-image, of which Moller quotes only one example in the later 
period,® where it is drawn in detail. The nearest approach to vf found in B.-R. is the group 
4 25, 24, in which the tick is detached and has clearly been understood as the stroke- 
determinative, hence it should be transcribed as |}. 


1 Wo. d. aeg. Spr., m1, 72. 

? In dealing with this point Dr. Bagnani appears to have overlooked the third equivalent il. 

® Cf. Moller, Hierat. Pal., m1, No. 569, under P. 3135. . 

4 Wo. d. aeg. Spr., rv, 108; 110 (spd-wr); 111 (god Spdw). 5 Moller, op. cit., m1, 190. 
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There are some further points with regard to the transcription of these late papyri where 
the present writer’s practice may have some interest for those engaged on similar work. In 


the case of Ya, as determinative of hr “to fall” and its causative shr, I have preferred to 
transcribe with gs, which is the genetic ancestor in this case, reserving “y for fh, sfh.t 
£ is best rendered as || in such words as htm “to provide”, shtm “to destroy” and other 


words where it serves as a substitute for original ||, since late hieroglyphic usage admits of 
this, and there is a true hieratic equivalent of Fi which occurs beside it, especially in the 
various writings of the name of Osiris; the same remark applies to cases where it represents 
¥ rs, since the relationship between the hieratic sign and the hieroglyphic is clear. On the 


other hand, in such words as { & [p=""— B.-R., 19, 16 and § Xt fh fpses',' | 29, 8 the transcrip- 


tion of L as |) should be avoided in the interests of clarity, even though hieroglyphic 


warrant therefor is producible, especially as this is the regular late-hieratic equivalent of 
fh and not a substitute as in the case of |) for /|.? 
A difficulty is sometimes occasioned by Ag, which can stand both for @ and in certain 
circumstances for »® (e.g. \\ Sy B.-R., 23, 12). Thus in the expression nhm nmtt-k the 
aly 
second word is written "1" B.-R., 30, 1, but pat. 1* 24, 8. Since the correct hiero- 


glyphic sign in this expression is \ the first group should be transcribed as 4)", but in 


1—7 
the second instance the flesh-determinative shows that the scribe had 2 in mind, and so 
# SX, should be written, with a note as to the sense of the group; in the group 4, the 
flesh-determinative is meaningless. 


Finally, I take the present opportunity to correct a lapsus calami in my published tran- 
scription of the Bremner-Rhind Papyrus. The sign { is found (a) for alphabetic }; (b) in 


the writing of the stem hkz; and (c) for 2. In transcribing B.-R., 31, 17 I have confused 
(a) and (c) and have written (i }°4 where of course JPY PSI should be read. 
Palaeographically either reading is possible, but here { is obviously erroneous, since it 
conceals the sense of the group. In the case of hks, on the other hand, the writing with { 
rather than { is preferable, since the sense is not distorted and similar hieroglyphic writings 
are not unknown. 


1 But where this group is rendered with f=, the nature of the manuscript group should be made clear 
in a note, at any rate at the first occurrence. 

? Here also a note as to the nature of the manuscript reading seems demanded, although in my transcrip- 
tion of B.-R. I have omitted it. 

3 In such cases should actually be written in transcriptions with two little parallel strokes projecting 
from the front leg, in order to distinguish it from the normal A. 
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TWO LETTERS OF THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 
By C. H. ROBERTS 


I 


Mute CiartrE Priavx, in her admirable study of the private letters relating to education in 
Egypt during the Greek period,! cites no document later than the third century after Christ, 
and, except for the text printed below,? I know of no letter of the Byzantine age that touches 
the subject.? It must be admitted that our text tells us little and that what it does tell us is 
concerned only with the physical side of education (if that is the correct expression) ; but 
since so many of the correspondents who appear in Mlle Préaux’s pages reveal themselves 
as model pupils,‘ it is interesting to get a glimpse of a boy who was clearly a dunce and was 
apparently to be “withdrawn”. How old Anastasius was, we do not know; but though the 
writer of the letter refers to him as 6 puxpds and zaidiov, the boy could write Greek of a kind: 
his letter (perhaps still awaiting excavation somewhere) was preserved as a curiosity—a fact 
of some significance when we reflect that the standard of accuracy and elegance demanded of 
letter-writers was none too high. It is just possible that he was apprenticed to a trade and 
was not studying, but the terms in which the writer describes Anastasius’ failings are more 
apt if the boy was attempting to improve his paraia dpdvyats by some kind of study: more- 
over the informal way in which the writer intends to “withdraw” him and the absence of any 
mention of a contract make it unlikely that he was apprenticed. That the writer of the letter 
was Anastasius’ father is in itself probable and need not be ruled out because he speaks of 
himself in the third person in 1. 29. Not only is he indebted to his correspondent for the boy’s 
keep or instruction, but he writes with a close knowledge of the boy, and while admitting his 
faults (though vigorously rebutting the suggestion that there was anything more wrong with 
the boy than stupidity) speaks of him with a note of paternal pride and affection and carefully 
preserves the letter Anastasius wrote him. There is a touch of humour all through the second 
part of the letter,> although the humour of Il. 28-82 may have been lost on the victim: indeed 
the writer may even claim, on the strength of 1. 32, the rare distinction of having committed a 
Joke, and how difficult that is may be seen from Dr. Winter’s recent discussion of the subject.® 

The letter is written across the fibres, in a large, firm hand with elongated strokes and 
a pronounced slope to the right, and may be assigned to the sixth century, perhaps to the 
first half of it; the upper margin and probably the opening lines are missing, though it is 
unlikely that much has been lost, and the papyrus is slightly damaged on the right-hand side. 
The verso is blank. 

1 Lettres privées grecques d’ Egypte relatives a Téducation in Rev. beige, 8 (1929). 

* I have to thank Dr. W. Schubart for permission to publish this and the other text, and also for all his 
accustomed kindness and expert assistance in reading over my transcripts with me. 

° In P. Cair. Masp. 67295, dvrippyrixot AiBedAor addressed by Horapollon, son of a professor of philo- 


sophy at Alexandria, to a village riparius, there are some interesting references to higher education in Alex- 
andria in the late fifth century after Christ. 


* Cf. e.g. SB. 6262 (== Bell, Some Private Letters of the Roman Period in Rev. Eg., 1, 200-3), P. Giss., 1, 
85, with Mlle Préaux’s comment, op. cit., 780. 

° A translation of the second half of the letter—Il. 18 to end—was published, without text, by Schubart 
in Die Papyri als Zeugen antiker Kultur (Berlin, 1925). ° Life and Letters in the Papyri, 96-100. 
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P. Berol. Inv. 9571. 60-4 (length) x 17-4 em. 
d€t[o]7[ 
edxap[t]or [.. 6... eee Jv [. .] @waorpf. . 
ém7Oar[e J gvrov. [-] xara[y]n 
dno Lvyxépy: éxeivo udOyte S¢ O[éJAw ... 
5 Gru eye) Oda TA mpaypaTa poy éempintw 


? \ 3 ‘3 rg 
els pe erredn memAnpoddpnyat 
4 ~ > ae , , oor 4 
Gre didreire eve ddopyws Kal eyw Katap'[ 
dyaT® bpds Kal mpooKuve Kat ws 
> A e Cel ” ta > t 
adeAdous buds éyw yvnociws: aréAvoa 
10 Tpos bas amd mpolas arepov 
Va 4 A ov ww 
Leapyov tov Siorxnriv tva eOn 
3 A e ~ ~ X\ ¢ ~ a 
eyyds tua@v: tapaxarAd dé buds ovveAOei[v 
prot eis GAa Ta TPadypaTd pov Kal eis TO ywpLOV 
pov ézetd7) eis buds Exw peta Oeov 
<4 ‘ > I yet ~ 
15 Tas éArridas ov KQaL ATTOMEPULVUs 
oe ? > a“ a 7 , ~ 
Ort odK adeite TA YWPIA prov SiaypadA[vae 
GANG Kal ToUToOU oikou ovyKpartetre ev 
, > f , A Ler , 
xpela eypararé pou 5€ wept "Avacraaiouv 
Tob puxpod Kal émeid7) ypewoT® buds 
20 mAnpopopiaat mictevaov: oddey TOV 
, [ aa) 3 A > ‘A 4 
AexOevrwy tpiv eariv adnbes mAHV 
Ws p@pos Kat mraidiov Kat dvontos- 
* ‘ ” U b] ¥. , 
adros eypapev por emioroAjy mpérovea<v > 
TH oper abrob Kal TH Ppovyjce TH paraia 
25 kal ézreid?) zraidiov eotiv Kal pwpds 
idod Karafw adrov: duddrtw S€ THv 
> A ? a @ > 7 ct aA 
emioToAny adrot iva amodeiéw byiv 
epxdopevos* Kal owdpovrjante adrov 
ézreid1) e&dTe arréoTn €K TOU TaTpOs 
30 avtod dAAas mAjyas obdk édaBev Kai 
dre odiyas AaPetv: HOeicOn yap 
6 v@tos adtot Kal Ti ovvyDeav Cyret- 
tabra ypaas yrnciws aomdlouat 
Tovs peyadorpetectarous vpdas. 


6.v. note. 10. 1. apwias 28. 1. cwdpovicare 


Translation 


(ll. 4 ff.) This I wish you to know, that I am casting all my affairs on your shoulders, 
since I am fully convinced that you love me with all your soul, and I am entirely attached to 
you, and reverence you, and sincerely regard you as my brother. Early this morning I sent 
off George the bailiff to you, that he might approach you. I urge you to help me in all my 
affairs and particularly in regard to my estate, since it is on you, after God, that I rest my 
hopes, and I am free from worry because you have not allowed my estates to be sold up (9), 
and are even ready to take control of this house if need be. You have written to me about 
little Anastasius, and as I am in your debt, be sure you will be paid in full. Nothing of what 
has been told you is true except that he is stupid and a child and foolish. He wrote mea letter 
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himself quite in keeping with his looks and his empty wits. And since he is a child and stupid, 
then I will bring him home. I am keeping his letter to show you when I come. Chastise him, 
for ever since he left his father he has had no other beatings, and he likes getting a few—his 
back has got accustomed to them and needs its daily dose. I conclude by sending Your 
Magnificence my sincere greetings. 


Notes 

2. ovjvnfws cannot be read here. 

3. éx7AOar[e, or perhaps éwAGa z[; for similar forms v. Mayser, Grammatik, 1, 323, 396. 

4. Leyxépyn. A village of this name in the Hermopolite nome is known from P. Stud., x, 
29, 8 and elsewhere. There seems to be only one parallel in the papyri to this ellipse of the 
final particle after OéAw, W. Chr. 14, 111. 6 (late second century after Christ), Adye Tivos Aédets 
katnyopjow. Cf., in N. T. Greek, Luke xviii. 41, ti cou Oéders rrourjaw, also Matth. vii. 12. 

5. The only exact parallel to this use of émipiz7w that I know of occurs in I Pet. v. 7, 
mdoav THY pépysvay Buav emippipavres ex’ adrov. In the next line pe is almost certainly a slip 
for oe or duds. 

7. ddroysyws. The adverb is only cited from Suidas, s.v. éexrevs ; no example of the word 
is given in Preisigke, WB. The reading at the end of the line is uncertain: xarad[ might 
equally well be read and there is hardly room for more than one letter after the bracket. 
katapa[s, for xafapds, is a possibility ; for the interchange between 7 and 6 v. Mayser, 
Grammatik, 1, 177. 

Whether there was any difference in meaning between duéw and ayamdw at this period is 
very doubtful. The latter was used in classical Greek to express a milder emotion, but, as 
Ghedini has pointed out, the Christian letter-writers simply substituted it for d.Aéw in such 
formulas as domdlopat (or mpocayopedw) mdvras Tods 7pds diAodvras in order to avoid the 
pagan associations of the latter, and actually it is not quoted in Preisigke, WB., except in 
such a connexion. Probably its use is nothing more than a stylistic nicety on the part of 
the writer. 
expressions quoted by Grete Rosenberger, P. Iand., 101, 7. 

For dzopepipvdw Liddell and Scott (new ed.) give only the meaning “rest from labour”, 
so “to die”, for which Kustathius is the authority ; but Sophocles’ Lexicon gives a parallel 
to the usage in our text from Leontius of Naples, Vita Symmachi. 

16. diaypag¢y[var. None of the recognized meanings of this word gives a satisfactory sense 
here: I should prefer to interpret it as equivalent to proscribi, “to be entered on the list”, and 
so “to be confiscated”. Unfortunately the situation here is quite obscure ; possibly the writer 
was threatened with a foreclosure on some of his property—even (1. 17) on the house in which 
he was living. ovyxpareiy with the genitive, by analogy from xpaveiv. 

19-21. The punctuation of these lines is difficult. As it stands, the word-order in the 
clause émedy . . . wiorevoov is clumsy, and probably duds must be changed to 7uaés—though 
mrAnpodopéw “reward” occurs governing an accusative in P. Cair. Masp. 67066, 1. An alterna- 
tive interpretation would be to remove the stop after micrevoov, treat that word as paren- 
thetical and translate “Since I ought to reassure you, there is no truth, believe me, in what is 
told you”. But xpeworety is never found in this sense either in classical Greek or in the 
papyri, and Sophocles cites only one instance, from Eusebius of Alexandria (sixth century 
after Christ). Probably the punctuation given in the text (where we may see a reference to 
school-fees) is to be preferred. 


1 Lettere Cristiane, 201. 
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22. For a similar catalogue cf. P. Iand., v1, 97, 4-5 (third century after Christ), od« ¢‘ge 
drrovevonpevos Kaz o[ tx] ips dvaigyuvtos Kas ov [ei] pos. 

24. dus = “looks”, “appearance”, so perhaps “a boy of his age’’. Or does it mean that 
his letter was as inky as his face? 

Th Ppovice TH paraia: the slight oxymoron involved in it, and the fact that neither of 
the two examples of the use of dpdvnais given in Preisigke, WB., bears much resemblance to 
the present passage, suggest that the writer had a quotation in mind. But I have been able 
to find nothing closer than Isaiah xxxii. 6, 6 yap puwpds pwpa AcAnoe Kal 7 Kapdia adrob 
parata vojoe. There may perhaps be another reminiscence of the Bible, v. note on 1. 5. 

32. ovv7jGea is very common in Byzantine texts in the sense of “wages”’, “allowance”, 
sometimes “bakshish”. But the writer may have been adapting the ordinary meaning of the 
word—cf. the slang expression in English “the usual”. The only other reference to corporal 
punishments in Graeco-Egyptian schools that I have been able to find is contained in the 
maxim, copied out as “lines” by some other imperfect scholar, diromdver, d mat, 7) Saphs 
(Erman-Krebs, Aus den Papyrus der Kgl. Museen, 233 = Ziebarth, Aus der Antiken 
Schule, no. 15). For Pharaonic Egypt cf. the maxim quoted in Erman-Ranke, Aegypten 
und Aegyptisches Leben, 875-6: ‘“‘Denn des Jungen Ohren sitzen auf seinen Riicken und er 
hort wenn man ihn schligt’’. 


ial 


P. Berol. Inv. 2758. Written across the fibres in an upright, square hand which gets 
distinctly larger towards the end of the letter. The upper and lower margins are preserved ; 
the fibres on both sides are disordered. The verso is blank. 

Kal dvev ypappdtwv of8 drt ad? éavriis éotiv 4 of) dper) Kai dv xp 7C’er{a} dropvynob vas 

els Ta Kat’ eve GAAG Told 
/ > a , > ~ > ~ > a e 4 > 4 Va \ 
Kupiov pov adeAdot Neidov dnavtavtos éxeice avayKaiov nynodunv ev pev mpwtots THY 
xpew[orov- 
ft 4 > ~ Ww ‘ , oe , fs s ~ 
pevyy mpdopnow dodobvar évetta Kat mapaxaAéoat Grws Katatuson cov 7 avdpia ovvnbas 
ovyKporijca Ta euod mpdypara Kal Tods euol Siad€porras Kal pn ev Te ovyxwphoal twa & 
ad[ Trav 
5 Kxatamovybfva & Kal amev cit GA Guws Gapod® ds TL mAEdvws avyKpotobyTat Trap[a] 
Tals offs 
, 2 ae J \ , ~ A , B.S A / ama € 4 Lg , 
peyadoroias Ta eud mpdypata: Oapadyv dé yeypadynKa: 7a d¢ Sépara Tob évds dAoKoTiou 
katafidson mapacxetv eis TH oikiav Aéyw 57 Tods S€xa Kal Téocapas: eyw yap Tpoadyw 
xat]laAaBety tov Mapaudrny kat émxetabat tots éxetce adypapevovow orpatw|tats. 
ywwoKétw cou 7 dpeTH ws Te arnTHOnv Ta €E xpvowa arrep avreduvy[ ca 
10 7@ Kupiy Xpjotw brép ris aijs avépias: od avvexdipyaev pe yap e€edASiv 
. 4 i > Me > i, F > a > a > , "A , 
chy Méudw ef pi) erroinaév pe avtupwvijoa att@ amoxpotws “AvovBiwve . . [. 
[. . .]. ws T&v voupepapiwv Kai mpos TH yv@vai cov THY apeTHy EaTevoa. ypays[at 
xa[.JaQe[.]A[-Joov 7éde- tov maida dréoria évéyKar Ta ed iudria: el Twos Tolvey xpela 
[e€orw, 
katafidan 4 [o]7 dperh SnAGoat por i adrod: éxiyopat yap tLH]v’ AdeEavdpi[av] xaradraBeiv. 
3.1. dvdpefc and in 10 6. 1. peyadomotas 10.1. efeABety 13.1. daéoreda = 14. 1. erelyopar "Adegavipeiav 


Translation 


T well know that without any letter from me Your Excellence can rely upon yourself and 
has no need to be reminded of my affairs, but as my lord and brother Neilos was going there 
to meet you I considered it necessary above all to pay the respects I owe you, and then to 
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urge Your Valour to look, as is your wont, after my affairs and my household and not suffer 
any of them to be maltreated. Although I am absent, yet I am confident that my affairs 
will be greatly promoted by Your Mightiness—in this confidence I have written to you. Be 
so good as to have the skins—the fourteen skins, I mean—sent to the house, since I am in- 
tending to go to the Mareotic nome and give my attention to the soldiers stationed there. 
Be it known to Your Excellence that a demand was made on me for the six pieces of gold 
which I had guaranteed on Your Valour’s behalf to my lord Chrestus. For he did not allow 
me to leave Memphis until he had made me guarantee the sum without fail to Anoubion . . . 
one of the numerarii, and I have lost no time in writing that Your Excellenee might know of 
this... . I have sent the boy to fetch my clothes, so if you should be in need of anything 
may Your Excellence be so good as to inform me through him, as I am in haste to reach 
Alexandria. 


Notes 


4. ovyxporioat. The use of ovyxporety here is only a slight extension of that noted in 
P. Oxy. 1872, 2 where it means “assist”. Sophocles’ Lexicon notes several passages where 
it means “promote” (e.g. a war). 

5. mAedvws (for which there appears to be no other authority) is better regarded as a 
lapse on the part of the writer than as a legitimate contribution to Greek grammar. Pos- 
sibly the ws should be bracketed as a dittography, the writer being uncertain whether 7i 
mAeiov should qualify @apod or ovyxporotvra:. For the construction ovyxporodvrac— 
mpaypata vt. Mayser, Grammatik, 11, 3, pp. 28-30. 

6. peyadoroiia, addendum lexicis. 

8. emxetobar, cf. P. Ryl. 243, 7, as emtxetoa: rots Epyots Tob KAjpov. Possibly the mean- 
ing may be more definite, ‘“‘to take over the command” ; cf. the common use of 6 émuxeevos 
and the discussion in the note to P. Iand. 24, 1. 

This text provides the first evidence from papyri of the existence of troops stationed in 
the Mareotic nome; ¢f. J. Maspero, Organisation Militaire de V Egypte Byzantine, p. 138, 
who cites John of Nikiou (cvm, 542) and Justinian, Hd., xm, 1. 15. This renders it the 
more unfortunate that we have no clue by which to identify the writer or recipient of this 
letter. 

10. I had at first added [ézi at the end of this line, and the disordered state of this side 
of the text makes a supplement quite possible; but, although it is possible that Memphis 
should be mentioned as a stage on the journey to Alexandria, it is more satisfactory to regard 
tv Méudw as direct object to eeAGetv, a construction which is found in P. Par. 18 (d) 5 
(second century after Christ). 

11-12. adr should perhaps be emended to adré, as the two datives are awkward, though 
we should have expected adrd. “AvovBiwy may have been followed by a proper name in the 
genitive. For voupepapior, “financial officials”, v. Maspero, op. cit., 86. 

13. L have preferred to leave these letters as they stand in the papyrus, and treat rdSe as 
object of ypdrat, for if d[€]povra de xrA. be read, the participle is left without an object and 
the opening letters become yet more difficult of explanation: even if xa[r]w¢[v] could be read, 
it is not a word that occurs in papyri and would hardly give a satisfactory sense here. 
I had also thought of reading xa@[A]a$o[v] ¢[é]povra dé x7A., but Dr. Schubart writes that 
both xdAafov and Kdtwéev are too long—probably there are only three letters before the 0, in 
place of which 5 might also be read. For e¢, where classical Greek would demand éay, v. 
J. H. Moulton, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 1, 187, 240. 


NOTES ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
NUBIAN KINGDOMS 


By L. P. KIRWAN, F.S.A. 


Tue little that is known of the later history and geography of the Christian Nubian kingdoms 
is mostly derived from a few fragmentary Coptic and Nubian texts and more especially 
from the accounts of the Arab geographers. For the sixth century, however, two reliable 
contemporary writers have left some account of the people and the country south of the 
Egyptian border. These are Procopius of Caesarea, secretary of Belisarius, and the ecclesi- 
astical historian John, Bishop of Ephesus.1 

The former, writing about 4.p. 545 of the tribes who inhabited the country between the 
First Cataract and the city of Axum, says: 

“Within that space many nations are settled, and among them the Blemmyes (BAeyvés) and Nobatae 
(NoBéra.), who are very large nations. But the Blemmyes dwell in the central portion of the country while 
the Nobatae possess the territory about the river Nile.””? 

The monophysite historian John of Ephesus has left a valuable account of Nubia at the 
time of its conversion to Christianity. He relates that when the missionary Julian arrived, 
between 540 and 548,3 at the southern frontier of Egypt he found the country immediately 
to the south of the First Cataract in the hands of the Nobadae (Nabadés).4 “Many scores 
of leagues beyond them”, he records in a later passage,® ““ was another powerful tribe whom 
the Greeks call Alodaei”’, while “between the Nobadae and the Alodaei is a country in- 
habited by another people, called Makoritae.’’® The Makoritae and the Nobadae seem, at 
that time, to have been sworn enemies, and the former set out to take prisoner Longinus, 
monophysite Bishop of the Nobadae, when on his way to baptize the Alodaci. This we learn 
from a letter purporting to be from the King of the Nobadae to Theodore of Alexandria: 

“But because of the wicked devices of him who dwells between us (i.e. between the Nobadae and the 
Alodaei), I mean the King of the Makoritae, I sent my saintly father to the King of the Blemyes, that he 
might conduct him thither by routes farther inland; but the Makorite heard also of this, and set people 
on the look out in all the passes of his kingdom, both in the mountains and in the plains, and as far as the 
Sea of Weeds [the Red Sea], wishing to lay hands on my father and put a stop to the good work of God, 
as my father [Longinus] has written hither to tell me.” 

The Blemmyes therefore occupied the eastern deserts between the Nile and the Red Sea. 

In the Nobatae of Procopius and the Nabad6s of the Syriac text it is not difficult to 
recognize the Noubades (NovBddes)® of the great inscription in the Temple of Kalabshah, 

1 Died c. a.p. 586. For his historical value see A. Diakonov, Jean d’Ephése et ses travaux historico- 
écclesiastiques (cited in Vasiliev, Hist. de ? Empire Byzantin), and Brooks, Patrol. Or., xv, 3. 

2 Procopius, Hist. of the Wars (Loeb edition), 1, cap. xix, 27-36. 

3 Cf. J. Maspero, Hist. des Patriarches d Alexandrie, 233-6. 

4 John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History, trans. Payne Smith (1860), rv, 6. Mr. E. W. Brooks has been 
kind enough to verify for me those passages dealing with Nubia. 

5 Op. cit., Iv, 48. © Op. cit., IV, 57. * Op. cit., Iv, 53. 

8 Gauthier, Temple de Kalabchah, 1, 204. For variants, cf. Preisigke, Worterbuch (1931), m1, 273: NoBado., 
Novpador, NoBades. Priseus, Fragmenta (ed. Niebuhr, 153) has NovBaSes; Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed. E. O. 
Winstedt, Cambridge, 1909), 3, 178, NwBdra. 
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where their king, Silko, claims to have driven the Blemmyes northward from Ibrim (ITpiu 
[sic])} to Shellal (TeAnAis),? thus gaining control over all northern Nubia down to the 
Egyptian frontier. The Makoritae were perhaps among those tribes to the south of the 
Nobatae whose towns Silko laid waste.$ 

Of the Makoritae at this time—they have been variously identified with the Maxxoipat 
of Ptolemy? and the MeyaBapor of Strabo*—little is known.® There is some evidence to show 
that in a.p. 573 they were converted to the Catholic faith,’ and it is possible to see in this 
a reason for their antagonism to the Nobatae and for their attempt, perhaps encouraged 
by the bishops sent to them by the orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria,’ to lay hands on the 
missionary Longinus and thus prevent him from spreading the doctrines of Monophysitism 
among the Alodaei. 

Alddia (AX Woasain Coptic, in Greek’ AAdos, in Arabic ‘Alwah), the country of the Alodaei 
(Svriac Alidis), may be traced as far back as the fourth century B.c., if it is identical with 
the Tit) which occurs twice on the great stela of Nastasen® (328-808 3.c. according to 
Dr. Reisner).1° The town of ‘Alwa is mentioned in the Axumite inscription of Aeizanes, and 
was situated apparently on the Nile (Séda) and to the south of the junction of that river 
with the Atbara (Takkazé). It is numbered among the cities “built of bricks’ captured 
from the Noba by the Abyssinian king about a.p. 350.11 

To resume, then; at least as late as 580,12 Nubia was composed of three distinct and 
independent kingdoms, each with its own king or paramount chief. The writers of the 
sixth century do not give, however, any exact information as to the boundaries of these 
kingdoms, and these must be deduced from the frequently contradictory accounts of the 
Arab geographers. 

The tenth-century author ‘Abdullah Ibn Ahmed Ibn Selim of Aswan, whose work on 
“Niba, Mukurrah, ‘Alwah, the Béga and the Nile” has been preserved in extracts by 
Makrizi,15 records that Nubia commenced at the village of El-Kasr, five miles to the south 
of Aswan and a mile from Bilak (Philae). Within this region lay Bukharas (Faras), capital 
of Maris ; the fortress of Ibrim; and the port of Adwa (Gebel Adda) near the temple of Abi 
Simbel.44 Nubia proper or Maris! included the island of Sai, called by Ibn Selim the last 
bishopric of Nubia, and stretched beyond the Third Cataract as far as the village of Yastu.1® 


The true Nubian and Coptic form. See Griffith in Journal, 20, 8. 

Griffith, Meroitic Inscriptions, 11, 30. 

Gauthier, ibid. “xai of dAdo NovBddwrv dvwrépw éxdpOnoa tas xdpas abrav.” 

Duchesne, L’Eglise au sixiéme siécle, 300. *° In demotic, Mhbr; cf. Griffith in O.L.Z., 17, 350. 

The punitive expedition under the General Aristomachos in the reign of Tiberius II against the 
“Marikos” (cf. John of Nikiou, ed. Charles, 524) is always referred to as an expedition against the Nubians, 
ie. the Makoritae. But Marikés is a scribal error for Mazikes (cf. J. Maspero, Organisation milit. de ? Egypte 
byzant., 13, note 3), a tribe of the western desert, and the country referred to is clearly Libya. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 


* Kirwan in Journal, 20, 201. 8 John of Ephesus, rv, 53. 
° Li. 16 (Q 4) 3): 24 | (ah* @)- See Gauthier, Dict. des noms géographiques, 1, 98. 
© Harvard African Studies, u, 63 ul Littmann, Aksum-Expedition, tv, No. II, line 32. 


John of Ephesus, ibid. 

8 Makrizi, Khitat, ed. Wiet, m1, 252. For translations see Bouriant, Makrizi, 1, 549, and Quatremére, 
Mémoires géogr. et histor., u, 8. 

44 For the identifications see Griffith in Journal, 11, 265. 

*° In Coptic, the “south region”, but applied by Arabic-speaking Egyptians to the northern province 
of Nubia. Cf. Griffith, ibid. 

16 The spelling varies in the different MSS. ; cf. Wiet, op. cit., 255, note 10. Burckhardt, Travels (1819), 523, 
has Yonsu, Bensu, Noso; he suggests that Mosho (Mushu), about twenty-seven miles north of New 
Dongola, is meant. 
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This cataract, according to Ibn Selim, was the most difficult of all to pass, “for the river 
there is blocked by a mountain which crosses it from east to west.... To the south of this 
cataract the bed of the Nile is a mass of rocks for a distance of three barids (thirty-six miles)! as 
far as the village of Yastu, where the province of Maris ends and that of Mukurrah begins. ’’? 

It is apparent that the Third Cataract is here conceived as beginning at least as far 
north as Kagbar,® and this cataract and the succeeding stretch of river to the south, almost 
as far as Abti Fatma, is the only locality between Sai and the end of the Third Cataract 
which in any way agrees with Ibn Selim’s description. The Kagbar reach is the most difficult 
of all to navigate between ‘Abka and Kerma, and crossing the Cataract there, even during 
the summer flood, is a perilous business.* On the east bank rise the heights of Sabi, some 
twelve hundred feet above sea-level, on the west is Gebel Kagbar, while the rocks of the 
Cataract block the river between. From Kagbar south almost as far as the Halfa-Dongola 
boundary at Abii Fatma, about forty miles by river, the Nile is blocked by innumerable 
rocks and islands much as Ibn Selim describes it. Beyond Abii Fatma the way is again clear. 

It seems then that Yastu may be placed in the neighbourhood of Abii Fatma or, more 
probably, a few miles to the north of it. There is another point in favour of this suggestion. 
From the frontier of Egypt, according to Ibn Selim, as far as the southern limit of Maris, 
only the Marisi dialect was spoken.® It is precisely in the region of Abii Fatma that, at the 
present day, the dialect of Mahass gives place to that of Dongola.® 

In Coptic documents Maris was known as Nobadia or Nobatia,’? while in medieval 
times the capital of Maris or Nobatia was, according to the Arab geographers, at Faras, 
where the considerable Christian remains bear out the literary evidence. At an even earlier 
date the capital city of Nobatia may have been within the province or nome of Faras, at 
Balafia,® where the tombs of the Nubian kings of the fifth and sixth centuries, recently 
discovered,!° indicate that the most important settlement of this period between the First 
and Third Cataracts was then in the neighbourhood of Faras. 

There can be little doubt that Nobatia was used in Coptic to designate the country of 
the Nobatae! who in the sixth century inhabited, according to John of Ephesus, that part 


1 Burckhardt records (op. cit., 495) that “the baryd is an Arabic land measure of four farsakh or twelve 
miles”. Cf. Quatremére, Mém., um, 12. ? Bouriant, op. cit., 551. 

3 See Sudan Ordinance Survey map, scale 1: 250,000, Survey Office, Khartoum. Oct. 1920. 

4 I have this on the authority of a captain of the Kerma date-fleet who makes the journey from Kerma 
to ‘Abka every summer. * Bouriant, op. cit., 551. Yastu is perhaps the same as Ashau. 

° Cf. Griffith in Journal of Theological Studies, 10, 545: “the language [of the Nubian Christian texts] is 
a strongly marked variety or rather prototype of the Mahass dialect of Nubian”. And in Nubian Tests of 
the Christian Period, Berlin (1913), 68; “the agreement with the Fadija-Mahass dialect as opposed to the 
Kenis-Dongola dialect is very clearly marked”. Almost all the known Nubian texts and graffiti have been 
found between El-Madik and Sai. 

7 mwhaasa, mohatia; cf. Krall, Hin neuer Nubischer Konig, in W.Z.K.M., 14, 237, and Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Blemyer und Nubier in Denkschr. Wien. Akad. Wiss., 46. Cf. also émdpyou Nofad. from a 
tombstone in Lefebvre, Inscriptions grecques-chrétiennes, No. 665; and the Greek éxapyov Nofadias on the 
fresco at Faras, Griffith in Liverpool Annals, 15, 21. 

° Faras being called Aaprpa wks and tous. Cf. Griffith in Journal, 11, 263, 266. 

® About five miles north of Faras. 

1° See W. B. Emery, Prelim. Report, Arch. Survey of Nubia in Ann. Serv., 32, 38. 

1 So Crum in Rec. de T'rav., 21, 226. Cf. the Greek forms NofdS:a and NoBdées. The Arabic Niba, 
originally Nabatu or Nabat, seems to be connected with the Coptic; for this see Roeder in Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, 33, 373: “Heute Niba . .. gesprochen; aber fur das 7. Jahrh. ist die Aussprache der 
arabischen Feminalendung t, tu noch mdglich”. In this connexion, the Coptic version of “Nubian” 
aitobar (Cod. Paris 43, fol. 75; ed. Munier) is of interest. I am indebted for this last reference to Mr. Crum. 
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of Nubia nearest to Egypt. It is possible, therefore, that the extent of medieval Nobatia 
represented approximately the extent of the sixth-century kingdom of the Nobatae, which 
would thus have stretched from the First to the Third Cataract. 

Before attempting to define the limits of Mukurrah, it is necessary to examine a state- 
ment of Abt Salih (c. a.p. 1200), who asserts that “the first place in the province of Mukurrah 
is the monastery called that of Safaniif, King of Nubia, which is in the country below the 
Second Cataract”. Butler, in a note on the above, interpreted this as meaning the cataract 
at Wadi Halfa.? But both Abi Salih and Ibn Selim place the boundary between Egypt and 
Nubia at Philae,? and the latter, accordingly, does not include the Aswan Cataract among 
the cataracts of Nubia. On the contrary, Ibn Selim refers to the Cataract at Wadi Halfa 
as “the first cataract of Nubia” or “the Nubian Cataract’ and calls a minor cataract at 
Sai, the second cataract. It may well be that Abi Salih’s “second cataract” really refers to 
the second great cataract of Nubia, now known as the Third Cataract, and in this case his 
definition of the southern boundary of Maris or Nobatia would agree with that of Ibn 
Selim.5 

Mukurrah (seanoypra),® the country of the Makoritae, seems to have extended as far as 
the ancient Meroe. According to Ibn Selim “from Dongola to the frontier of the country 
of ‘Alwah is farther than from Dongola to Aswan’’,? while Makrizi, possibly quoting from 
the same author, states that ‘Alwah commenced at a village on the east bank of the Nile 
called E] Abwab (to-day, Kabishiya).§ 

The history of these northern provinces, Nobatia and Makuria, is somewhat complicated. 
Originally, as appears from the narrative of John of Ephesus, the kingdoms of the Nobatae 
and the Makoritae were independent, each under its own king. When, however, in a.p. 651-2, 
‘Abdullah Ibn Sa‘ad, then Governor of Egypt, made his second expedition to Nubia, he 
found the whole country from Aswan to the frontier of ‘Alwah under one supreme ruler. 
The treaty made with the Nubian king after the successful bombardment of the capital 
city, then Dongola—the terms have been preserved by Makrizi—refers to the “Chief of 
the Nubians and to all the people of his dominions from the frontier of Aswan to the frontier 
of ‘Alwah”; and, again, ‘no Muslim shall be bound to repulse an enemy from you or to 
attack him, or hinder him, from ‘Alwah to Aswan’’.® 

Between a.p. 580—when, according to John of Ephesus, the Nubian Kingdoms were 
still independent—and a.p. 652, the Nobatae and the Makoritae seem to have amalgamated, 
having a joint capital at Dongola—a site well protected from Egyptian attack by the 

1 Aba Salih, ed. Evetts, fol. 94 0. 2 Evetts, ibid. 

3 Abii Salih, fol. 100 6; Bouriant, op. cit., 549. * Bouriant, op. cit., 549, 550. 

> Abia Salih (fol. 95a) and Makrizi (Bouriant, op. cit., 551) call the present Second Cataract “the Cata- 
ract”’, as appears in the parallel passages in the two authors referring to the town of Upper Maks, where 
emery is said to have been found. 

§ Makuria is named as the next province to Nobadia (mwhaata) in a Coptic encyclical letter of unknown 
date, quoted by Krall, Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Blemyer und Nubier, 16, n. 3. 7 Bouriant, op. cit., 552. 

8 Bouriant, op. cif., 554. In the thirteenth century the “mek” of the district of Kabiishiya was called 
“King of the Gates”, t.e. of El Abwab. The district was so called until recently. See MacMichael, History 
of the Arabs in the Sudan, I, 183. 

® Lane-Poole, Egypt in the Middle Ages, 22. A passage in the Coptic life of the Patriarch Isaac (A.D. 686-9) 
might suggest that the Nubian kingdoms had not then united. The passage records that the King of 
Makuria (a2:aK07Y pia) complained to the Patriarch that candidates for bishoprics could not reach Alexandria 
for consecration since the King of Mauritania (ssaypwtainsa; Northern Nubia ?) refused to allow them to 
pass until peace had been made between the two countries. But in a parallel anecdote in the Arabic History 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Mauritania is replaced by Nubia and Makuria by Abyssinia. At any rate, 
Mauritania must be a scribal error. Cf. Porcher in Patrol. Or., x1, 79 and Evetts in Patrol. Or., v, 24. 
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natural defences of the cataract region. If this amalgamation took the form of an alliance, 
such may well have come about as a result of foreign invasion. The Persians, in Egypt 
between 619 and 629, seem to have reached as far as Nubia.1 But a more likely cause would 
have been the invasion of ‘Abdullah Ibn Sa‘ad in 641-2, which, though thought by some to 
have been a failure,” cannot have been entirely unsuccessful, since the Nubians paid tribute 
(bakt) for some years afterwards.® 

During the succeeding centuries Nubia from Aswan to ‘Alwah was under one King. 
An Arabic writer, contemporary with Ahmad Ibn Tiltin (Governor of Egypt, a.p. 868-83), 
says: “‘ The title of their king is Kabil. Ina letter to their king the following title is employed: 
to Kabil, King of Mukurrah and Nuiba’’.t Henceforth, until the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the capital of all Nubia was at Dongola,> while Faras remained the capital of the 
northern province, Nobatia or Maris. 

Maris seems always to have been regarded as Nubia proper, and Makrizi declares that 
“the Niba are no other than the people of Maris who live in the neighbourhood of Islam’’.6 
As early as the tenth century Mukurrah seems to have been used as a general term for the 
whole of Nubia from Kabishiya to the Egyptian frontier, for El-Mas‘idi, who visited Egypt 
in the reign of Ibn Tughg (c. a.p. 935) records that the most northerly portion of Mukurrah, 
which had its capital at Dongola, was Maris.” 

Alodia or ‘Alwah, with its capital at Sdba near Khartiim, extended from Kabishiya 
at least as far as Sennar.? Though at times this southern kingdom appears to have owed 
allegiance to the King of Nubia—in E]-Mas‘iidi's day ‘Alwah is said to have been under the 
suzerainty of the hereditary King of Dongola, Kubra Ibn Surir®—culturally it was inde- 
pendent of the rest of Nubia. The few inscribed remains from this area show a language 
formed independently of that of the northern kingdom, and have no trace of letters borrowed 
from the Coptic.1° Then, as in Ancient Egyptian times, a market for the export of slaves, 
‘Alwah seems rather to have had affinities with the black races of the southern Sudan. 
The Arab writer quoted above, contemporary with Ibn Tilin, remarks, “south of them 
(‘Alwah) is another nation of blacks called Tikna (or Bukna). They and the ‘Alwah are 
allied’’.1? The pottery, too, from Christian sites in this southern region shows no trace of 
Coptic or Byzantine influence, and resembles most the modern wares of the Southern Sudan.18 


* Winlock and Crum, Monastery of Epiphanius, 1, 100. 

* So Butler, The Arab Conquest, 432, following Ibn el-Athir. 3 Makrizi, ed. Bouriant, 580. 

* Marquart, Die Benin-Sammlung des Reichsmuseums fiir Volkerkunde, Leyden, 1913, cexlix. Cf. Yakit 
cited in Abii Salih, ed. Evetts, 261. ® See notes to Abii Salih, ed. Evetts, fol. 95 0b. 

° Makrizi, ed. Bouriant, ibid. At the present day the inhabitants north of the Third Cataract do not 
regard Dongola Province as truly Naba. 

7 El-Mas‘idi, Les Prairies d’Or, trans. de Meynard and de Courteille, m1, 31-4, 39-43. At one time, 
according to Abi Salih (ed. Evetts, fo. 100 6), Maris from Tafa to the Egyptian frontier was in the hands 
of the Muslims. Perhaps this territory was held in fief by them after the capture of Ibrim by Shems ed-Daula 
in a.p. 1173. This might explain the curious inconsistency in Makrizi’s second chapter on Nubia (Bouriant, 
op. cit., 554). 

* 170 miles south of Khartim. For the church at Gebel Sakadi, near Sennar, see Crowfoot in Journal, 
13, 142. ® El-Mas‘idi, ibid. ° Griffith, Christian Documents from Nubia, 15. 

1 Cf. Preisigke in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 2, 415. This papyrus, of the late sixth century, deals 
with the sale of a twelve-year-old negro, Atalous, native of ‘Alwah— Addav r@ yéver—to the lady Isidora of 
Hermopolis. 12 Marquart, ibid. Cf. El-Mas‘idi, Prairies d’Or, 1, 383. 

8 Crowfoot in Sudan Notes and Records, 7, Pt. 2, 27. 
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To divide the conception of the Coptic Style, itself not clearly defined, into two different 
parts, the Alexandrian Coptic and the Native Coptic, may seem to need some justification. 
From time to time the obvious differences in the art of the Christian Egyptians have been 
remarked on; here I will try to give some reasons for the rise and development of these two 
separate Coptic styles, neither springing from the other but growing side by side indepen- 
dently of each other, and first one and then the other being of greater importance.? 

Compared with ancient Egyptian art and the highly civilized productions of the Greek 
and Roman epochs, Coptic art seems inferior in quality but strangely persistent, stereotyped 
but very impressive, born of a severity to which any manifestation of an amiable, gay, 
and beautiful world, any longing for beauty and delicacy and elegance would be unknown 
and unwanted. Coptic art arose out of a negation, so to speak, out of a protest against the 
Hellenic and Roman culture, forced on Egypt by foreign rulers. Its style on the whole, in 
all its productions, stands in striking contrast to Hellenistic art tendencies. The Copt desires 
fervently to produce quite another style than the Greek; his ideas of art, his vision and 
methods of reproduction, are entirely different from the Hellenistic conceptions. He 
cannot renounce Greek and, later, Byzantine inspiration for themes and ornaments, 
especially when supplying the Mediterranean, outer world; but his style is most decidedly 
always his own. The first astonishing fact, namely that the Egyptians, with their highly 
nationalistic tendencies, did not revive their own old and sacred forms, in order to clear away 
this foreign Hellenic layer, is easily explained. In the first three centuries a.p. the Egyptians 
were converted to Christianity; and the new ideas resulting from the enormous change in 
their whole outlook, the absolutely new point of view, and the recognition of the existence 
of social classes nameless till then, could not find adequate expression through forms which 
had their origin in quite another spirit. Despite the nationalistic tendencies of the age, new 
shapes were required for this last blossom of Egyptian art; it had to find a form of its own. 
National in its opposition to Greek culture, not ancient Egyptian but remembering the 
grandeur of past centuries, moulded by new forms and new ideas, this Christian Egyptian 
art acquired a strange singularity. 

The international situation and Egypt’s own political development had produced almost 
unbearable social conditions. In fact there existed two classes only: on the one hand, the 
rich, cosmopolitan reigning class of the Greeks, the Hellenized Egyptian nobility and haute 
finance, and above all the great land-owners, the Roman and later the Byzantine public 
officials with all their rights and immunities and power; on the other hand, the nameless, 
servile, powerless, and outlawed class of the fellahs and workmen. Similarly, and because 
of these social conditions, culture and civilization were sharply divided into two: the foreign 
Hellenic or Hellenized layer, cosmopolitan, educated in classical learning and philosophy 


1 A detailed study of these two styles will be made in a book on which I am now engaged. 
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and art, and the illiterate lower stratum, full of gloomy nationalistic hatred and a narrow, 
passionate religiosity. Thus there necessarily arose two forms of Christianity in Egypt, 
shaped by these two classes in accordance with their whole being and spiritual level. And 
these two kinds of Christianity found two different ways of expression in art: the more 
international art of the rich and educated, subject first to Hellenistic and later to Byzantine 
influences, and having its centre in Alexandria, and the art of the poor, uneducated, emo- 
tional native Egyptians, springing out of the hinterland itself. The new national Christian 
art thus obviously had to take two forms: the Alexandrian style and the native style of the 
hinterland. Both were bound up with religion in an even higher degree than our medieval 
art, almost all production being required and made only for religious purposes. The 
Church, becoming more and more powerful—especially the leading Alexandrian clergy, first 
with their famous teachers and later with their traditions—came to occupy the position 
formerly held by the reigning class, politically, socially, and intellectually. The monks 
represented the lower class; nationalistic, their numbers increased more and more by men 
and women fleeing into the monasteries and nunneries from the distresses and miseries of 
their world, not impelled only by a fanatical religious enthusiasm. 

As long as the Coptic Church was still part of the Imperial Church, and the most important 
and powerful see was that of Alexandria, the more international Hellenic culture was pre- 
dominant. But after the loss of the Primacy and the separation of the monophysites in a.p. 
451, the nationalistic school developed more and more definitely and became of increasing 
importance. After the Arab conquest this national Coptic culture survived for a while. 
The struggle of the Arabs against the Copts, the fact that all Christian people of whatever 
confession formed an enclave in the Islamic world, brought into being a modus rivendi and 
put an end to the contentions of the monophysites and the Byzantine believers. 

This international and political and ecclesiastical development of Christian Egypt gives 
us a very definite idea of what to expect in its art. It may be assumed that from the fourth 
till well into the fifth century, the Alexandrian style was predominant, surviving after that 
time, but giving way in the fifth century to the art of the Coptic hinterland, which reaches 
its highest level from the fifth to the seventh centuries. After that period there must have 
been a certain commingling of both styles, which was devoid of original ideas owing to 
excessive national reserve, and which was influenced by Byzantium, Syria, and Persia. In 
fact, the enclosure of Coptic culture within an Islamic world proved the death-knell of Coptic 
art. Thenceforth it uses old types and figures and repeats them though their meaning has 
often been lost, just as the language ceased to be used except in Church services, and Arabic 
translations were put in the margins of the old books. 

The difference between the monophysite and Byzantine beliefs led consequently to 
differences in the subjects of the painting. While in the first period of Christian painting 
in Egypt and in the late Coptic-Arabic time they differ little from those of the rest of the 
Christian world, we find at the period of Coptic-monophysite culture a limitation of subject- 
matter, some special iconography, and varied versions of known iconographic types. As is 
to be expected, in accordance with monophysite doctrine, historical cycles of the Birth 
and of the Passion of Christ, for example, and especially any representations of the Cruci- 
fixion, never occur in purely monophysite Coptic churches and monasteries. As far as they 
are to be found (in Dér Abu Hennes near Antinoé, for example, or in textiles) they come 
from a few Hellenized centres, centres which to a large extent supplied the Byzantine world. 
The Coptic illuminated manuscripts showing these special representations belong to a far 
later period, beginning at about the twelfth century and influenced by Byzantium. 

Where we find historical cycles at all, they give the life of a Coptic saint, such as that of 
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St. Mena in the Medinet Habu frescoes at Luxor. Mostly the walls are decorated with long 
series of saints and locally venerated Ambas, often with eikons of Christ and the Virgin 
or merely with sacred symbols. The representation of the Maiestas Domini is a special 
Coptic invention, emphasizing the divinity of Christ. 


It 


Having thus traced a skeleton outline of the development of Coptic painting, and 
finding it to follow the lines we might expect, I will try to fill in the characteristic details 
of the whole, with particular attention to the native Coptic style of the hinterland. 

As early as about the second century a.p. some characteristics of the later Coptic style 
are plainly shown in the change of style in the execution of the Mummy Portraits (PI. iii, 
figs.1,1 2). Left to himself, the Egyptian produces quite another kind of portrait from that of 
the Romano-Egyptian painter. The manner of portraying a face from an individual, vivid 
and momentary impression gives way to a style which tries to catch the idea, the real and 
enduring character of the subject. Instead of trying to give the illusion of a living person, 
and painting in a quick impressionistic manner, all forms and details are forced into a very 
decorative, ornamental system. The contours of head and shoulders and arms conform to 
the outer shape of the panel, the head itself being enclosed by the outline of the hair and 
the necklaces below, the forehead and eyebrows following the outer shape of the head, while 
chin and mouth repeat the curve of the necklaces. The nose provides a strong vertical 
division. And in that geometrically outlined face all details are painted in an extremely 
ornamental, unnatural way—curls, ears, mouth, jewellery, and what is believed to be a 
garland. A type has grown out of the individual head. Out of the Mummy-portrait the 
Sacred Hikon was being born. 

Some representations of the Virgin (PI. iv, figs. 1,3 2;4 Pl. v, fig. 1,° Sakkarah, Bawit), 
clearly show the differences in the Coptic style that we have mentioned. In an extremely 
striking way, the “ Madonna Lactans” from Sakkarah, painted in the best period, the sixth 
century, exemplifies the art of the hinterland with all the characteristics that we found in the 
late Mummy-portrait and some more. The desire to give a simple geometrical structure to 
the picture is obvious. Vertical, horizontal, and semicircular lines are repeated as often as 
possible: the contours of the palmette, halo, hair, and eyebrows, correspond to the arch of the 
niche ; a strictly vertical line, parallel to the vertical lines of the throne, goes from the orna- 
ment of the veil down over the middle of the forehead to the nose, between the hands of 
Christ and Mary, down to the knees of the child and to its feet. Similarly, the various 
transverse lines of the throne emphasize the broad, horizontal effect of the Madonna with 
the Christ-child on her knees. And something new is present, characteristic of all Coptic 
art, whether of the Alexandrian or of the hinterland styles—a real horror vacui. The Copts 
have a strong dislike of leaving anv free space in a picture, textile, or sculpture. Like the 
old Boeotian vase-painters or “Greek”’ artists round the Black Sea, they feel they must 
fill up the whole picture with jewellery, ornaments, flowers, trees, or animals. And, just as 


1 Mummy-portrait. Altaegyptische Abteilung der Staatlichen Museen, Berlin, No. ]1411. 

* Mummy-portrait. Antiquarium, Staatliche Museen, Berlin, No. 31161/48. After P. Buberl. Die 
griechisch-aegyptischen Mumienbildnisse der Sammlung Th. Graf, Taf. 46, No. 48. 

% After Quibell, Excavations at Saggara, u, Pl. 41. 

* After Quibell, op. cit., m1. Pl. 47. 

5 After Clédat, Le Monastére et la nécropole de Baouit, 1 (= Mémoires . . . de U Inst. fr. darch. or. au 
Caire, t. xm), Pl. 96. 
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they crowd a picture with these, they decorate with pictures uninterruptedly a whole chapel 
and all the walls of a church. Not only Sakkarah and Bawit, but every little cave or 
monastery shows this same passion for decorating a space all over. 

The austere atmosphere of the picture (PI. iv, fig. 1), very impressive in its narrow sim- 
plicity, stands in striking contrast with the two other representations of the Virgin (PI. iv, 
fig. 2; Pl. v, fig. 1), one earlier (fifth to sixth centuries) and one later (eighth century) than the 
“Madonna Lactans”’ of Sakkarah. The busts of the Virgin and Gabriel (PI. iv, fig. 2) call to 
mind Alexandrian ivory carvings, and, as far as one can judge from the copy, the manner of 
painting is reminiscent of the impressionistic method of the Hellenistic time—as, for example, 
the portrait of Apa Jeremias himself plainly shows. The representation of Mary enthroned, 
with the Child in the mandorla and two angels (PI. v, fig. 1), belongs to the period after the 
Arab conquest and the decline of Coptic culture. The type of the Hodeyetria occurs rarely in 
Coptic paintings and immediately shows the influence of Byzantium, but the transformation 
into the Coptic style is also evident. The way in which the faces are stylized, and the strong 
emphasis given to the ornaments of the angels’ dresses, at once betray the Copt. Both these 
pictures belong to the Alexandrian Coptic style. 

The same singularity on the whole as well as the same differences are to be seen from 
two other pictures from Sakkarah and Bawit: the Baptism of Christ and Christ Enthroned 
(Pl. v, fig. 2;! Pl. vi, fig. 17). The theme of the former representation itself shows that the 
picture must belong to the Alexandrian Coptic style—it does not occur in the national 
Coptic style. And it is obvious also from the painting itself. The representation of Christ as 
a youth and standing naked in the river, the personification of the Jordan as a god seated 
with a vessel in his hand, the fish all around, the emphasized movements of St. John and the 
Angel, prove very clearly that Alexandria must have been the birthplace of that type of 
representation. The Coptic decorative principle strikes the eye. 

The Christ Enthroned, on the other hand (PI. vi, fig. 1), is almost the best example of the 
national art of the Coptic hinterland in its perfection (sixth century). The figure in the niche 
is facing full towards the spectator, being fixed to the flower-covered wall of the niche as 
almost an ornament in itself, surrounded by a series of angels’ heads. The eikon-like character 
of the figure is perfectly expressed. In surrendering entirely to the desire to decorate the 
whole picture, the artist, by placing the stern face and straight figure in front of that back- 
ground, has given it the most other-worldly effect possible. Everything is done to avoid 
making Christ appear as man, either helpful or suffering, for the oriental believer conceived 
only one nature in his God. 

The late Coptic frescoes and Coptic-Arabic manuscripts are of quite another style, as, for 
example, the Transfiguration in the El-‘Adra Church at Cairo (PI. vi, fig. 2). The influence 
of Byzantium is evident. Armenians and Syrians were working for Coptic Churches too 
(Sohag ; Wadi el-Natriin). The Transfiguration follows a well-known Byzantine type—of the 
characteristics of the Coptic style not much is left. 

Production goes on until the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries, losing more and more 
of its similarity and impressive unity. New foreign as well as Arabic influences, and often 
misunderstood repetitions of old Coptic types, are to be met in all these latest frescoes of 
Christian-Egyptian art. This clinging to a long-dead past, the attempt to keep it alive 
till our days, restoring and repainting the famous old places all through the centuries, 
often renders difficult an exact dating of the old frescoes. Sometimes only the type of the 


1 After Clédat, op. cit., 1 (== Mémoires, ete., t. xxxtx), Pl. 4. 
® After Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara, 1, Pl. 8. 
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representation in itself is old, all painting having been done again and again in later 
epochs. Layers and layers cover the real antique fresco, as, for example, in the mona- 
steries of St. Anthony and St. Paul in the Eastern desert. And even now the Copts try 
to give the same shape and style to their art as their ancestors did more than a thousand 
years ago, when Coptic art was the expression of their very being. 


ERNEST ALFRED WALLIS BUDGE 
1857-1934 


By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 


“No, not agd ‘this’.” That is my first recollection of Budge, when I went to see him in the 
early ‘nineties in the British Museum, in the room with the heavy door beyond the sinister 
mummy lady who, as some think, has brought such ill luck to the members of that Depart- 
ment that almost all during the last fifty years have died or left before their full time: almost 
all, that is, except Budge, who was the strongest of us. The old attendant Jarvis (there 
were attendants at the Museum in those days) had brought him one of the Kouyunjik 
tablets for me to try a ’prentice hand, and I had made a nervous shot at the reading. Thence- 
forward I was to know the Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
as a friend, and subsequently Chief, under whom I was to serve for five years: to fall out 
with him, fall in with him, and find him again a sturdy friend. It was only three years ago 
that he found energy to come to a lunch at my College, where all those still alive who had 
dug at Nineveh met round our mahogany, so that I can claim to have known him for more 
than forty years. 

He came of forebears who had served the East India Company in India and Basrah, so 
that that lodestone of the Near Hast which has drawn so many Englishmen away from 
decent classical studies could influence him easily. Lacquer and inscribed palm leaves were 
before his eyes as a child, brought home from those mysterious distances by Sindbads who 
had gone forth from British ports—albeit not, perhaps, as far back as the period of that 
Master of the Tiger who had to Aleppo gone—and the memory reacted on him after he had 
gone to school as a very small boy in 1865. His latent inheritance of the East displayed itself 
early in him, and his headmaster, seeing wisely the future Orientalist, consulted Charles 
Seager: the lad had taken to Hebrew of his own accord—what would come of it? Seager 
encouraged: advised not only Hebrew, but Syriac in addition; and Budge was drawn into 
that web of mystic spells which halo the queer scripts, idols, mounds of rubbish, palm trees, 
godowns, all the magic which draws the John Smiths of London once in a while from their 
dull counting-houses to be consuls or crusaders. From now on he was to throw in his lot with 
those masters who had devoted their lives to scraps of scribbled reed or lumps of scrabbled clay. 

Looking farther afield than Syriac, he obtained some of the early cuneiform texts to 
study. Seager took him to the British Museum to see the actual tablets brought home by 
Layard, and to interview the great Egyptian scholar Birch, who held out the hospitality 
of his library, where Budge thereafter read voraciously of the East, Rich, Kinneir, and the 
rest, whose writings have spread a rose-tinted veil over all the sordidness of the Oriental 
landscape, a middle way between the ludicrous “Sheiks”’ of modern romance and the dis- 
appointed protest of Tartarin from his minaret. Again Seager helped him, consulting W. E. 
Gladstone about the lad who still stuck to his Oriental work; Cambridge offered most 
opportunities, and up he went as a Non-Coll. student in 1878, with his first publication of 
a Sennacherib text out the same year, and then to Christ’s under Dr. Peile in 1879, where 
he was given an exhibition for Hebrew and Assyrian (in this latter Sayce being the examiner). 
Then he won the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship in 1882. 
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Budge had entered Cambridge among Orientalists who maintained too conservative a 
tradition. The University has always held a curious attitude towards Assyriology, every 
now and then generously offering an exhibition or even a Fellowship, and yet having among 
its dons many who could not see how the young giant of Assyriology would ultimately 
expand, to leave the other Semitic languages behind ; and it was Wright himself, the great 
scholar, whom Budge met in 1880, who deprecated the young man’s early appearance in 
Assyriological print. Be that as it may, Budge had, to use the old sporting parlance, thrown 
his hat into the ring, and was starting on his extraordinary career of producing Oriental 
books, which were to number about a hundred and twenty, apart from articles, a form of 
publication which he early relinquished. In his Tripos in 1882 he gained only a second, a 
setback which is difficult to understand in the face of his success with the Tyrwhitt. The 
truth must be told that he suffered all his life from a desire to get things done: he was in too 
great a hurry to finish. Definite in all his ways, he grudged the time spent in “rounding off 
the corners’’, and this impatience was frequently to stand in his way. But on the other 
hand he got things done royally: he made an admirable official in this respect, and his Depart- 
ment at the Museum was outstandingly productive, for, besides his own output, he encour- 
aged us all to publish and go on publishing, and gave us the opportunities to do so. My 
criticism about his work is intended as a light one, for although it undeniably does show 
this haste, his energy was indefatigable in putting before the Oriental world texts, texts, 
and again texts. It was Wright who counselled him, he used to tell us, to copy some- 
thing of a text each day, to keep his mind balanced. That was what Budge did, the ‘‘some- 
thing”’ being a large stint ; and to him is due the praise for having given so many and such 
varied products of his industry to the world of Orientalism. His field was a wide one, for, 
even leaving his works on archaeology in general aside, his knowledge of languages was 
extensive: he left Assyrian early for Egyptian hieroglyphs, took to Syriac again (his Thomas 
of Marga was a ‘‘set”’ subject for the Semitic tripos in 1898), and to Coptic at the end of the 
“eighties, and fifteen years later he was publishing Ethiopic. 

But he had another side: he was to travel widely in the Hast in pursuit of antiquities, 
and, although his excavations were not carried out on the modern lines of to-day, his 
forays to the Hast enriched the Museum with countless treasures. He understood the 
Oriental, and could meet the Turk half-way, and he recognized that to be a proper Orientalist 
the scholar must lay books aside occasionally, and travel among the people of whom he 
writes. He was persistent in securing that his Assistants should do the same, and encouraged 
us in such trips as could be fitted in, in our brief leave, to the nearest Arabs in the north of 
Africa, to Crete, to Sinai, until we could be sent out to dig officially. 

One cannot do justice to a full life in a short notice such as this. The list of his works 
in Who’s Who is the longest in the book, and covers as I have said a large field; the most 
amusing among them may be reckoned his account of his own life in the East (By Nile and 
Tigris), and his history of Assyriology, vigorous, outspoken, and calculated to draw down 
on his head the fire of those who evolve camels by intuition and research expended no 
farther afield than their desks. He was magnificent as a raconteur, and was full of racy 
stories of adventure in the East: and, while gifted with a ferocious bark, which could turn 
to biting if need be, he was one of the kindest, most sympathetic, and most lovable of men. 
His immense shoulders and sturdy physique stood him in good stead in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, and that not merely against the unseen forces which are always arrayed against man. 
His was an extraordinary personality, and one not common among scholars, and indeed it 
may be said with assurance that Orientalists rarely combine such an industry in textual 
work with his capacity to seek adventure. 
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He married the daughter of the Rey. Titus Emerson, but they had no children. His dis- 
tinctions are curiously varied, with just that heterogeneous nature that he loved; three 
doctorates, the Dongola medal (he was “‘out”’, one year, during the last Sudan campaign), 
and the Star of Ethiopia, which Menelik gave him on account of his Ethiopic History of 
Alexander ; and ultimately a well-deserved knighthood. 

To me personally his death means the loss of a good friend, whose encouragement to “go 
on working” has many times been a sursum corda. 
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1. Literary Texts 
A. GENERAL 


Norsa and VITELLI must again receive the palm for new and interesting texts. They have published: 
(1) Nuovi frammenti di Eschilo in Mél. Bidez, 965-78, probably from the Myrmidons; (2) Nuovi frammenti 
degli AITIA di Callimacoin Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, 3 (1934), 1-12, from three different 
papyri, one being part of P. Oxy. 2079; (3) the now famous JIHT'HZEISZ of the poems of Callimachus dis- 
covered by Vogliano at Tebtunis and belonging to Milan University ; (4) Fragments of a Comedy with a charac- 
ter Lysias, perhaps the Theophoroumene of Menander, fragments of Euphorion’s Thrax and Hippomedon, 
fragments of a rifacimento of a scene from the Phoenissae, in Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di 
Pisa, 4 (1935), 1-16. 

In Charisteria Gustavo Przychocki a discipulis oblata, Warsaw, 1934, ManTEurFet publishes from 
papyri in Warsaw fragments of the Cyropaedia and of a mime, also emending ll. 56-8 of Menander’s 
Citharista. 

WILCKEN publishes Scholia to the Phoenissae, fragments of a work Iepi Tpémwyv, and a liturgical fragment 
in Wittetlungen aus der Wurzburger Papyrussammlung (Abh. Preuss. Akad., Jahrg. 1933, Phil.-hist. Klasse 
Vr. 6), nos. 1-3. Noticed by F. Zucker in B.Z., 34 (1934), 410-11. 
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In Phil. Woch., 1934, 1302-9 K. Fr. W. Scunpt reviews at length Tebtunis Papyri, U1, pt. i. 


The papers read at the Munich Papyrological Congress have been printed in Wiinch. Beitrage, 19 (1934), 
including Kenyon on Literary Papyri, 3-17. 


B. Eric, ELeciac, AND Lamsus 


In Mél. Maspero, u, 145-54 W. G. WADDELL publishes Three Homeric Papyri from Oxyrhynchus, viz. a 
collection of similes, a commentary on JI. vi, and a Glossary. In Sé. Ital. 11 (1934), 81-96 GaLLavorTi in 
Epimetron Callimacheo on the epilogue to the ditia replies to CoproLa’s criticism, Poeti e Telchini in St. Ital. 
10 (1933), 327-38. Ibid., 11 (1934), 97, Maas restores Jambi 292. Maas also writes on the new papyri of the 
Aitia in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 162-5, and reviews the Diegeseis, ibid., 436-9. The new Scholia to the Aitia are 
discussed by Q. CaTAUDELLA in Riv. di fil., 12 (1934), 55-66, and by Rostaent, tbid., 67-70. J. Srroux 
writes on the Diegeseis in Erzahlungen aus Kallimachos, Philologus, 43 (1934), 301-19, while PFEIFFER notes 
them briefly, ibid., 384-5. Rerum, ibid., 385-6, interprets Catullus 66, 1 from the same source. RosTacNI, 
Le nuove diegeseis e Vordinamento dei carmi di Callimaco in Riv. di fil., 12 (1934), 289-312, compares the 
order with P. Oxy. 1011. In St. Ital., 11 (1934), 185-92, L. DecBNeEnr interprets col. 2, 29-40 of the Diegeseis, 
Der Pharmakos von Abdera., PFEIFFER in an important article on the Diegeseis (Sitzungsb. Bay. Akad., 1934, 
Heft 10) restores also P. Oxy. 661 as by Callimachus. Dx Sanctis reviews in Riv. di fil., 11 (1933), 531-3, a 
dissertation by W. Exuers, Die Griindung von Zankle in den Aitia von Kallimachos, Berlin, 1933. Review also 
by Katinga in Phil. Woch., 1934, 1219-20. A. Drerzter writes a dissertation (Greifswald, 1933) on the 
Akontios elegy. LENCHANTIN DE GUBERNATIS in I] Libro di Catullo, Turin, 1933, re-edits and comments 
on the Lock of Berenice of Callimachus. Coprona writes on Archiloco nei Giambi di Callimaco in Rendiconti 
Ist. Bologna, 8 (1933-4), 11-24. Lospen in Hermes, 69 (1934), 167-78 prints his latest readings of the Jambi 
papyrus (P. Oxy. 1011). Ibid., 420-5, R. KeypELi, Zwei Sticke griechisch-agyptischer Poesie, discusses 
P.S.I. 845 and P. Lond. 256 recto 6 (= Cat. Lit. Pap. 62). K. ZrEGLER has published Das hellenistische 
Epos: Ein vergessenes Kapitel griech. Dichtung, Leipzig—Berlin, 1934, 55 pp. In Aeg., 14 (1934), 447-51, 
C. H. Roserts publishes the opening lines of a Hymn to Demeter from P. Berolin. 11793, third century 
B.c. Ibid., 468-72, J. U. PowE Lt re-edits the Amyntas epigrams from P. Oxy. 662. 


C. Lyric 


The new Teubner edition of Bacchylides by SNELL has now appeared. Reviewed by H. D. F. Kirro in 
Cl. Rev., 49 (1935), 17-18. In British Museum Quarterly, 9 (1934), 14, MILNE re-edits Il. 1-13 of Ode 16, 
reading inl. 1 ®adjrov Ais vi(é), and in 1. 5 odpepo|y ef 1s. LL. RADERMACHER writes on Ode 3 in Wiener 
Studien, 52 (1934), 189-40. G. Zuytz publishes from P. Berol. 13875 fragments of a Commentary relating 
to Pindar and Simonides in Cl. Rev., 49 (1935), 4-7. In Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 205-7, J. A. Davison puts in a 
claim for Simonides as the author of the Leucippides ode (P.S.I. 1181). G.BoxFasTE studies L’Accento Beotico 
from the Corinna papyrus in Riv. di fil., 12 (1934), 535-46. C. ToEaNpEr issues Studia Sapphica in Eranos, 
32 (1934), 57-85. Minne muses on Paiverai por in Symb. Oslo , 13 (1934), 19-21. Read in Il. 7-8: ds yap ciaidw 
Bpoxvaa és ae, paiva | (or) 088’ &v ex’ txer (vocemque aboriri). G. THomson in Cl. Quart., 29 (1935), 37-8 would 
end the ode with daivopa: <atra>, thus lopping off the epilogue. The js—as idiom usually presumed in 1. 7 
belongs to a sudden moment in the past. On the basis of od-+-vocative we may suggest further restorations: 
Frag. 5, [od 8”] ébe Kempe; frag. 95, olv od dépets, od wal alya; 41, 1.2, where a new ode begins: AvoxA]vraw peév 
t én[méracat Xdpage | kod xd[Awy kdodwy: a[d 7 dmvotpédy pe | kai gijdos. Note that Sappho does 
not use «ai between clauses unless they have subject, verb, or object incommon. So in 4 2] read: eddvea 
yap Molo(a) para (the fair Muses) . . . pGAdov mporioo(c), doreddvwrov 8€ 7 dmvorpéfovrar. For Muses and 
Graces cf. frag. 60. Similarly in 8 1 read: rodro xai pot | 76 Adumpov Buws 7” dediw, where épos is a botch to 
supply a subject for Addoyye in the defective quotation of Athenaeus. In frag. 99 cure the metre by reading 
&s r(o) éparov in each case, and in frag. 87 read: Ca z(o1) eAeEdpav dvap, Kuzpoyerya. 

H. Ruepicer writes on the Geschichte der deutschen Sappho-iibersetzungen in Grammatische Studien, 
Heft 151, 1934. 

Bowra in Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 126 restores the Nereid ode, ll. 7-8, and frag. 91. 

In Hermes, 69, 206-9, Maas restores Erinna. 


D. Drama 


The new Niobe is interpreted by PFEIFFER in Philologus, 43 (1934), 1-18. He assigns ll. 1-9, 14-end to 
Antiope, 10-13 to the Chorus. In Hermes, 69 (1934), 233-61 K. ReinHarpt suggests the whole to be a 
L 
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prologue of Leto, and prints P. Grenf. ii. 6 (a) as by Aeschylus. ScHADEWALT in Sitzwngsb. Heidelberg. Akad., 
1933-4, 3. Abh., gives ll. 10-12 to the Chorus, the rest to an intimate of Niobe. See, too, A. Lesky in Wiener 
Studien, 52 (1934), 1-18. In Das Inselschiff, 15 (1933), W. RecuNttTz translates the Niobe with introduction. 

M. R. ScizBercer writes on the Myrmidons in L’ Antiquité classique, 3 (1934), 447-50, R. Goossens on 
the Dictyoulkoi in Chron. d’Eg., 10 (1935), 120-8. 

J. G. Wiser, in Life and Letters in the Papyri, 220-1, publishes Oed. Col., 136-45 from P. Mich. 35. 

MILNe publishes a fourth- to fifth-century fragment of Medea, 1057-62, 1086-92, confirming a conjecture 
of Elmsley, in Cl. Rev., 49 (1935), 14. 

In Rendiconti Reale Ist. Lombardo, 67 (1934), 1-6 Cazzanica finds fragments of the Tereus of Sophocles 
in the new Favorinus. 

K6rtTE in Hermes, 69 (1934), 1-12 writes on the Skyriot of Euripides, including the new fragments. 
A. Oxrviert in Riv. indo-greco-ital., 18 (1934), 49-60 writes in Drammi Satireschi on the hypothesis of the 
Sciron (P. Amh. 17). 

The new Sophron is commented by LeGranp in Rev. ét. anc., 36 (1934), 25-31, also by P. CHANTRAINE in 
Rev. de phil., 9 (1935), 22-32. LartE in Philologus, 42 (1933), 467-9 adds to his previous remarks. GALLAVOTTI 
also writes on the same subject in Riv. di fil., 11 (1933), 459-76. In Il Mondo classico, 3 (1933), 476-84 
N. Festa compares Sophron and Theocritus. 

In Rev. ét. anc., 36 (1934), 441-66 G. MéavutTis reinterprets the Dinoysalexandros of Cratinus 
(P.Oxy. 663). 

Mazon in Meél. Bidez, 603-12 publishes further fragments of the Ploutozt of Cratinus. 

R. FLickrncer writes on Terence and Menander once more in Cl. Journ., 28 (1933), 512-22. R. HEeRzoe, 
Ein vergessener Menanderprolog, in Philologus, 43 (1934), 185-96, would assign P. Didot beg. épnyia pév éore 
to Menander, perhaps the Hypobolimaios. 


E. History 


P. Lewmann publishes Antike Fragmente von Sallusts Bell. Jugurth. in Sitzungsb. Preuss. Akad., 1934, 
Abh. Nr. 4; vellum fragments, fourth century, probably from Oxyrhynchus. 


F, Bruazet, Polykrates von Samos und Amasis von Agypten, in Neue Heidelb. Jahrbiicher, 1934, 129-59, 
publishes two historical papyrus fragments. 


F, Oratory 


G. CoLtn edits Le discours d Hypéride contre Démosthéne sur l Argent d@ Harpale, Paris, 1934. Reviewed by 
PickaRD-CAMBRIDGE in Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 181-2; by P. Tréves in Rev. ét. anc., 36 (1934), 513-20, under 
the heading ote sur la chronologie del Affaire Harpale; by C. Ritcur in Phil. Woch., 1934, 1409-18. 


Trxa ANTONINI writes on Le fonti del [epi Dvyjs di Favorino in Rendiconti Accad. Lincet, Class. di Sc. mor., 
10 (1934), 174-256. 


G. PumosorHy 


W. Kx6GEL writes a dissertation on Der Peripatetiker Ariston von Keos bei Philodem, Bonn, 1933. Re- 
viewed by R. Putiireson, Phil. Woch., 1934, 1329-34, and J. L. Stocks, Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 183. 
Voctiano, Autour du Jardin d' Epicure, in Mél. Bidez, 979-92, confirms Potyarnvus as author of the 


letter to a child in P. Herc. 176. In Riv. di fil., 11 (1933), fasc. 4, E. Bignone writes on L’AEIDYEL nella 
teologia epicurea (a4 propos of P. Here. 1055). 


H. Romance 


F. ZimMerRMANN writes Uber die griech. sog. Romanpapyri in Miinch. Beitr., 19, 18-41. 


H. Zerrz has published as part of his Giessen dissertation Die Fragmente des Asopromans in Papyrushand- 
schriften (1938). 


I, MiscELLANEOUS 
MANTEUFFEL publishes from P. Varsov. 5 a second-century inventory of philosophic books: De novo 
quodam librorum inventario in Aeg., 13 (1933), 367-73. 


In Zentralbl. fiir Bibliothekswesen, 51 (1934), 365-7, B. OLsson republishes, with other examples, the 
colophon in Brit. Mus. Lit. Pap. 11. 
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2. Religion, Magic, Astrology 
(Including Texts) 


A. GENERAL 

On the interrelations of Greece and the Near East we have M. Detcourt, Orient et Occident chez Eschyle 
(Mel. Bidez, 233-54; 240-1 on Apis legend); R. Goossens, Les Nagas et le Basilic (ibid., 415-49 ; 439-46 
note on Horapollon) ; instructive remarks by W. Orro in col. 2145 of his review of M. RostovtzerF, Skythien 
u. das Bosporus (D. Lit.-Z., 1934, 2138-50; ibid., 2144 on Greek artistic production under these special 
conditions) ; F. Doryseirr, Nochmals der homerische Apollonhymnus, in Griefswalder Beitrage zur Literatur- u. 
Stilforschung, hrsg. v. DoRNSEIFF-LILJEGREN-PETRICONI, 8, 1935; pp. 19; G. A. S. SxtupER, Het Problem 
der romeinische Kunst (Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 1934, 1-14); S. Luria, Der Esel im Léwenfell (Bull. 
Acad. Sci. URSS., 1934, 245-68 ; German summary, 266-8); A. Roxs, The representation of the Chimaera in 
J.HS., 54 (1934), 21-5; G. R. Levy, The Oriental origin of Heracles (op. cit., 40-53; interesting as giving 
early Mesopotamian illustration of the Hydra myth, and also for light on Sandan); O. E1ssFreipt, Der Gott 
des Tabor u. seine Verbreitung, Arch. f. Rel., 31 (1934), 14-41; valuable study of Zeus Atabyrios and Zeus 
Kasios, and demonstration of Syrian influence on Egyptian religion in second millenium B.c. 

M.P. Nitsson, Wesensverschiedenheiten der rémischen u. griechischen Religion in Rém. Mitt., 48 (1933), 245- 
60, deserves to be read by all. E. BicKERMANN, Alexandre le Grand et les villes d’ Asie in Rev. ét. gr., 47 (1934), 
346-74, makes a powerful argument against the theory of privilege for the cities recovered from the Persians. 

On funerary customs we have K. SetuE, Zur Geschichte der Einbalsamierung bei den Agyptern u. einiger 
damit verbundener Bréuche (Sitzungsb. Berlin, 1934, 211-39, with 16 pp. autographed with hieroglyphs; 
separately 3 M.; note, pp. 225, 230, on the identification of the viscera and of the dead man with the children 
of Horus as an analogy for magical pretences that an object used is some other divine thing); E. Prunn, 
Griechisch-dgyptische Mumienbildnisse (Die Ernte, 1935, 49-65, 2 pl., 9 illustr.; remarks p. 60 on “ psycho- 
logische Vertiefung des Ausdruckes” as spreading from middle of second century 4.D., p. 64onaJew’s mummy- 
painting); P. Perprizet, Le mort qui sentait bon (Mél. Bidez, 719-27, 3 pls.; a Greek protest against mummi- 
fication); E. Scuxitzer, Minucio Felice e la cremazione in Religio, 10 (1934), 32-44; H. E. Wintocx’s 
observations in The Metropolitan Museum of Art. A guide to the collections: Part I, Ancient and Oriental Art 
(N.Y., 1934, pp. x + 84), pp. 4, 18 on changes in Egyptian concepts of the after-life. 

H. J. Ross, Things new and old (Folklore, 1934, 8-28), is illuminating on folklore and antiquity; his 
edition of Hyginus (Hygini Fabulae recensuit, prolegomenis commentario appendice instruxit H. I. Rose; 
Lugduni Batavorum apud A. W. Sijthoff, 1934, pp. xxxi-+-217, 30s.) is the first serious critical edition, with 
valuable remarks on the genesis of the work by excerpting and expanding from a text of the Antonine age. 
8. Errrem, Schicksalsmdchte in Symb. Oslo., 13 (1934), 47-64, is an excellent study of the fluidity of ideas, 
showing the strength of the older tradition, e.g., in the magical papyri. In this connexion reference may be 
made to the mosaics from Olynthus, published by D. M. Rosrnson, The Villa of Good Fortune at Olynthos, 
in A.J.A., 38 (1934), 501-10, 4 pls., 3 figs; remarks on amuletic A. 

A find of outstanding importance is described by M. Rostovrzerr, Das Mithraeum von Dura in Rom. 
Mitt., 49 (1934), 180-207, 3 pls., 4 figs. The temple was covered up in the work of strengthening the walls. 
It is therefore the only extant Mithraeum which was neither destroyed nor left exposed to looting, and it is 
the only Mithraeum yet found in the Near East. There had been an earlier temple on the spot, for a cult 
probably brought from Palmyra; then a new Mithraeum was built by Roman soldiers between 209 and 211 
and later reconstructed. In addition to the familiar scenes there is a magnificent painting of Mithras hunting, 
and on the two sides of the cult niche are figures, almost certainly of Zoroaster and Ostanes. The excavations 
are to be completed during this season. Already they have given us over 250 graffiti, which throw a flood of 
light on the organization of the cult and on the degrees of initiation. A find at Rome is discussed by F. 
Cumont, Mithra et U Orphisme in Rev. hist. rel., 109 (1934), 63-72; 1 pl.; 3 dedications (notable is Au ‘HAtw 
MiOpe. Sdvyrt), and all identifying Mithras with Zeus Helios. A new ritual category of hyperetai also appears ; 
this seems to cover the grades under that of Lion. I need not say that the discussion is of the first order. A 
review of it by C. P., Religio, 10 (1934), 560-1. Vocirano—Cumont, La grande iscrizione bacchica, noticed 
Journal, 20 (1934), 81, is reviewed by R. Dussaun, Rev. hist. rel., 108 (1933), 267-9, P. B., Religio, 10 (1934), 
85, and a valuable contribution to the understanding of the text is made by M. P. Nixsson, E'n marge de la 
grande inscription bacchique du Metropolitan Museum in Studi e materiali di Storia delle Religioni, 10 (1934), 
1-18, a paper which is notable for the light which it throws on the development of Dionysiac associations 
in the Hellenistic period ; cf. also A. OEPKE, AMPIOAAEIZ im griechischen u. hellenistischen Kult in Arch. 
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Rel., 31 (1934), 42-56, and E. Peterson, Das jugendliche Alter der Lectoren (offprinted from Ephemerides 
Liturgicae, 1934; pp. 8). From Ccmont’s pen we may mention also his brilliant introduction to A. Porpz- 
BAUD, La trace de Rome dans le désert de Syrie. Le Limes de Trajan a la conquéte Arabe. Recherches aériennes 
(1925-31), Geuthner, Paris, 1932. His L’iniziazione di Nerone da parte di Tiridate d’ Arménie is reviewed by 
R. D(ussacp), Rev. hist. rel., 108 (1933), 291. Through the kindness of Professor Kern I have an advance 
copy of O. Kern—-Tu. Hoprner, Mysterien (Pauly-Wissowa, 16, 1209-1350), which will afford the fullest 
account yet published of Greek mysteries proper with much that is illuminating. H. Votkmann, Neue 
Beitrage zum Nemesiskult in Arch. f. Rel., 31 (1934), 57-76, 3 figs., is a most useful supplement to his former 
article, giving the new evidence with good comment. We may mention also Cu. Picarp, Les Castores 
“conservatores” assesseurs de Jupiter Dolichenus in Rev. hist. rel., 109 (1934), 73-82; E. Portisr, La vieillesse 
des dieux grecs in Mel. Bidez, 729-43; G. ManTEcFFEL, De novo quodam librorum inventario (Pap. Varsov. 5) 
in deg., 13 (1933), 367-73 (early third-century a.p. library containing philosophical and medical books, 
including one by Thessalus, for whom cf. Nock, Conversion, 108 f.); L. Ropert, Sur deux inscriptions 
grecques (él. Bidez, 793-812; death ascribed to genesis; material for cult of Attis); J. GEFFCKEN, Augustins 
Tolle-Lege Erlebnis in Arch. f. Rel., 31 (1934), 1-13 (illuminating for the frontier between paganism and 
Christianity); A. VoN PREMERSTEIN, C. Julius Quadratus Bassus Klient des jiingeren Plinius und General 
Trajans (Sitzungsb. Munchen, 1934, iii, pp. 87 and 1 pl. A wonderful historical study, with remarks pp. 66 ff. 
on Trajan’s consultation of the oracle at Baalbek, p. 35 on Hadrianic inscriptions referring to Trajan without 
the title Divus); W. WEBER, Das rémische Kaiserreich u. das Eintritt der Germanen in die Weltgeschichte 
(published in a collective volume, pp. 219-80; a sketch written with all his usual power and penetration). 

Monumenta Asiae minoris antiqua, 1v: Monuments and Documents from Eastern Asia and Western Galatia, 
edited by W. H. Buckier-W. M. CatpEr-W. K. C. GuTriz (Manchester Univ. Press, 1933, pp. xix-+- 144 
with 71 pls., 40s.), throws much light on the religion of the country-side and smaller towns; no dedications 
to Egyptian deities. Reviewed by A. D. Nock, Am. Journ. Phil., 55 (1934), 288-9. Mélanges Bidez, to which 
there is here frequent reference—a volume dedicated to a scholar who has deserved particularly well of all 
of us—is reviewed by De Vavx, Rev. Bibl., 43 (1934), 437-40; Wiamowrrz-MoELLenporr, Der Glaube 
der Hellenen, 2, by Fr. Prister, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 97-9; L. DevBNER’s wonderful Aitische Feste 
(Berlin, Keller, 1932; pp. 267, 40 pls., 50 M.)," by A. D. Nock, Gnomon, 10 (1934), 289-95 (with remarks on 
the time of the Adonia); Fr. Saxt, Mithras, by M. Drpetics, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 171-5; BucKLEr— 
Rosixson, Sardis, vm, 1, by A. B. West, Cl. Journ., 30 (1934), 109-11; C. Cuesun, Der Einfluss des Christen- 
tums auf andere Religionen (Forschunginstitut f. vergl. Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, u, 12, 1933), by O. Rosrn- 
THAL, Religio, 10 (1934), 351-6; H. Herter, De Priapo by E. Marpacu, Phil. Woch., 53 (1933), 1120-2; 
R. SépErR, Die apokryphen A postelgeschichte u. die romanhafte Literatur der Antike (Wiirzb. Stud. z. Alt., 3, 
1932), by K. KERENYI, Gnomon, 10 (1934), 301-9 (with important remarks on the nature of aretalogy and 
fiction); W. Baver, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 121-3; M. Buementuat, Formen u. Motive in den apocryphen 
Apostelgeschichten and G. Bornkamu, Mythen u. Legende in den apokryphen Thomas-Acten, by M. LaGRANGE, 
Rev. Bibl., 43 (1934), 285-90; J. KRo, Gott u. Holle, 1, by W. Baver, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 50-3, E. B. 
Religio, 10 (1934), 367-8, A. D. Nock, Am. Journ. Phil., 55 (1934), 182-5, M. Goaurn, Rev. hist. rel., 108 
(1933), 269-74; GERNET-BovLancer, Le génie grec dans la religion, and A. M. Festcciire, L’idéal religieux 
des Grecs et ’ Evangile, by E. Drs Paces, Rech. sc. rel., 24 (1934), 376-8; E. R. Dopps, Proclus, the elements 
of theology, by A. D. Nocx, Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 140-1; A. D. Nock, Conversion, by H. J. Ross, Journal, 
20 (1934), 121-2, A. Dvront-Soumer, Rev. hist. rel., 109 (1934), 257-63, Fr. Saxi, Neue Ziiricher Zeitung, 
155 (1934), Dec. 4, W. R. Hatipay, Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 139-40, T. A. Brapy, Cl. Journ., 30 (1934), 111-12, 
R. F. MERKEL, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 372-3, A. Purcu, Journ. Sav., 1934, 183, E. B., Religio, 10 (1934), 
468-9, CampBELL Bonner, Sat. rev. of Lit., 10 (1934), 714, H. F. Stewart, J. Theol. Stud., 35 (1934), 
190-2, G. Murray, Spectator, March 9, 1934. 


B. Cuits oF Grarco-Roman EeyPt 
Reference was made in Journal, 20 (1934), 90, to W. SpreGELBERG, Die demotischen Denkmédler, 3 (Cairo 
Cat. Gen., 92, 1932), a posthumous work published, thanks to the devotion and skill of W. F. Epcerton. 
It is full of useful material, e.g., no. 50024, from a cult association; 50041 (Roman date), near sphinx of 
Gizeh, “every man in the world who comes to [pray to] Harmachis, is not to come without [sacrifice]” ; 
o0044, gift of land by Ptolemaios the strategos to Isis Thermuthis ; 50117, letter to Sarapis by a native telling 


? A postscript by Der BNER in Eine neue Lenaenvase (Jahrb. arch. Inst., 49, 1934, 1-5). 
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the god that he is wretched and needs help; 50042 (of Persian period), from Serapeum of Sakkara, list of 
persons designated as “‘fromme Diener des Sarapis (Hapi-Osiris), des grossen Gottes” ; 50142, fragment of the 
Petubastis romance, not to mention various documents relating to the embalmers’ gilds and choachytai and 
epitaphs with religious formulas. B.G.U., 8, which was noticed in Journal, 20 (1934), 89, includes an interesting 
reference to the making of sacrifices and libations on behalf of the king and the strategos in the temple of 
Heracles (1768)—also the phrases 106 eod wal xupiov Bacthéws, Tv Oedv Kal kupiwy Bacthéwr. 

C. H. Roserts, Two papyri from Oxyrhynchus in Journal, 20 (1934), 20-8, publishes with good comment 
two texts; our concern here is with the first (a.D. 245), mentioning a man who was one tév tecodpwv dn’ 
*Okuptyxuv médews Oeaydv Oonpeiov eLayopeiww Kai érépov Lutdvw eyouévwy, and another ovvOeayds trav abrav 
eEayopeiwy. 1. 38 jxvpwoer 7d ye SnAovpevov xetpdypadgov affords a parallel for Col. ii. 14. 

A. CaLDERINI, Un nuovo papiro del Serapeo di Memfi nella raccolta Milanese in Aeg., 13 (1933), 674-89, 
gives more accounts of pastophoroi. 

CaMPBELL Bonner, A fragment of a romance (University of Michigan Inv. No. 3378) in Aeg., 13 (1933), 
203-7, latter half of second century, describes a curious dream, and is probably part of a romance with a 
native Egyptian name for a character. 

P. Jovevet-O. Guéravp, Ostraca grecs d’ Eléphantine in Aeg., 13 (1933), has as n. 5 (p. 446) a reference 
to a dioskouriakos thiasos at Syene; first century B.c. 

C. C. Epaar, A new group of Zenon papyri in Bull. J. Ryl. Libr., 18 (1934), 111-30, includes n. 15, an 
invitation to a private celebration, perhaps of the king’s birthday, with a reference to private celebration 
of the Hermaia; n. 4 on the keeping of the king’s birthday; n. 16 on cattle of Isis and Osiris, given as a 
deposit by an isionomos. 

B. A. van Groxincen, Un autographe du méridarque Polémon ? in Aeg., 13 (1933), 21-4, publishes a letter 
to the lesonis or high priest of Soknebtynis, ordering the preparation of three rooms for himself and his 
suite, which he dates 249 B.c. (but see § 3). 

A. G. Roos, Papyri Groninganae in Verh. Akad. Amsterd., N.R., 32, 4 (1933), includes n. 3 (2nd-3rd 
cent. a.D.), an inventory of cattle mentioning goats sold to Jews eis ovrBoAjv. 

Illustrated London News, April 21, 1934, 598-9, gives an account of Egyptian excavations in the W. part 
of Hermopolis, where stood the temple of Thoth. G. Bacnant, Gli scavi di Tebtunis, in Aeg., 14 (1934), 3-13; 
processional way of access to temple of Seknebtunis, c. second century A.D. structures erected for corpora- 
tions to watch processions ; fifth-century churches. 

W. Orto, Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemders. Ein Beitrag zur Politik und zum Staatsrecht des Helle- 
nismus (Abh. Munchen, n.F., 11, 1934, pp. 147), is a contribution of capital importance to the understanding 
of the second century B.c. and the relation of Rome to the decline of Hellenism. For this section we may 
note specially pp. 4 ff. on the burial of Apis, 6 ff. on the significance of Sais as a royal residence, 10 n. on 
the titulature of the royal cult, 15 ff. on the Anakleteria and mpwroxAola. OTTO presented to the same Academy 
on December 1, 1934, Beitrage zur Hierodulie im hellenistischen Agypten, to be published in the Abhandlungen ; 
the summary printed makes the reader eager for the completed work. 

M. Rosrovrzrrr, Kleinasiatische u. syrische Gétter im romischen Agypten, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 493-513, 
studies a stele and some wood paintings, second to third century A.D., one with a sun-god, another with 
Isis-Tyche, accompanied by youths as paredroi theoi, such as we see with Heron in the frieze of the temple 
of Pnepheros at Theadelphia.t They present a curious problem which R. handles with his usual power ; he 
is clearly right in seeing Syrian influence (@ propos of the remark, p. 506, on the development of nome gods 
into military gods, cf. the development of non-military saints into military saints). He offers at the end 
an interesting suggestion on the origin of Heron—that the cult is a deliberate creation of the Ptolemies, 
like Sarapis. This will have to be considered carefully ; at the moment I am sceptical, because of the absence 
of Heron from official oaths; had he been a god chosen by the dynasty, like Isis and Sarapis, we should 
expect to find him like them in the oath-form. 

T. A. Brapy, The reception of the Egyptian cults by the Greeks, 330-30 B.c., in Univ. of Missouri Studies, 
11 (1935), pp. 88, $1.25, is an invaluable study with a map, a list of temples, and a prosopographia of the 
known makers of dedications within the period, classified and statistically evaluated. The stages of develop- 
ment are accurately distinguished and there is no use of evidence subsequent to the period under consideration. 
It is a foundation-stone for the religious history of the Hellenistic period as it must some day be written. 


1 Cf. a Coptic text edited by W. H. WorreELt, Orientalia, x.s. 4 (1935), 33, 1. 116-17: “ Hail Sun, Hail to them 
that are with thee. Hail to that which is thine.” 
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E. Kiessiinc, Zum Kult der Arsinoe im Fayum, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 542-6, inscriptional record of dedication 
by natives of temenos to Arsinoe and Theoi Euergetai in 163-146 8.c., at Ibion-Eikosipentarouron. 

G. Ravet, La consultation de oracle d’ Ammon, in Mél. Bidez, 779-92, is interesting on a difficult theme. 

S.R. K. GLanvitee, Two head-rests and other Egyptian antiquities, in Brit. Mus. Quarterly, 8 (1934), 105-8, 
mentions a Demotic contract of 170 B.c. giving names of eponymous priests and priestesses for that year. 

The Bucheum, by Srr Ropert Monp and Oxtver H. Myers (Z.E.S., 1934, 3 vols., 50s.), is an exhaustive 
publication of the burial place of the Buchis bulls at Armant (Hermonthis). 1, 149-68, the commentary on 
the ostraka, is important on temple revenues. The work as a whole, in which many excellent scholars have 
collaborated, will require careful study. 

S. Yervry, Notes on the Northern Temple at Karanis, in Aeg., 14 (1934), 71-9, has remarks on a private 
cult-niche and a suggestion on the meaning of rézos. 

K. Scorr, The réle of Basilides in the events of 4.D. 69, in J.R.S., 24 (1934), 138-40, bears on Vespasian 
and Sarapis. 

J.G. Mitye, Notes on the Aberdeen University Collection, in Num. Chron., 5th ser., 14 (1934), 31-6, includes 
a coin struck at Alexandria in the 13th year of Trajan, rev. (apparently unique) Asklepios seated, with a 
hand pointing to his mouth, Hygieia, pyxis on stand, no legend; also remarks on the numerous small issues 
of new Graeco-Egyptian types, under Trajan, mostly not copied later. 

H. I. Bet, Diplomata Antinoitica, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 514-23, includes an oath by the tyche of Antoninus 
and by Osirantinous; pp. 523, 525, remarks on calendar questions. 

W. L. Westermann, Slave transfer: deed of sale with affidavit of vendor (op. cit., 229-37), has a slave of 
Antonine date named Agathos Daimon. 

G. von MaNTEUFFEL, Zur Prophetie in P.S.I., 8, 982 (Mel. Maspero, 2, 119-24), restores this text (3rd 
cent. A.D.) which has analogies to the Potter’s Oracle, very ably as referring to the Jewish revolt of a.p. 115-16. 

A.D. Nock, A vision of Mandulis Aion, in Harv. Theol. Rev., 27 (1934), 53-104, attempts to restore the 
text of Preisigke SB. 4127 from Talmis, with special discussions of proskynemata, visions answering questions, 
Aion, hymn form, and the relation of popular pagan piety to the atmosphere of early Christian monasticism. 
For the first topic cf. W. F. Epcerton, Preliminary report on the ancient graffiti at Medinet Habu, in Am. 
Journ. Semit. Lang, 50 (1934), 116-27 (all that are dated are Ptolemaic; many, undated, of Roman and 
Coptic periods; a few perhaps Pharaonic. Devotees scratched their names or their feet in the temple, as 
earlier the wealthy set their statues in temples. Cf. at Dura the graffiti in lieu of ex-votos in the Mithraeum) ; 
M. Rostovrzerr, L’ inscription d Annianos au sanctuaire d’Iram, in Rev. Bibl., 43 (1934), 402. On the concept 
of eternity, cf. a new AETERNITAS AVGG. on a coin of Diocletian, with elephant and rider moving 1. 
published by P. H. Wess in Marrincty-SypEenuam, The Roman Imperial Coinage, v, ii (London, 1933; pp. 
xxiv+701; 20 pls.), 241; zbid., 261 the same type with Maximianus Hercules, previously known; ibid., 
331, 360, 363, Sarapis on coins of Postumus (only examples in volume). On the relation of popular forms to 
literary forms, cf. H. Harrrer, Untersuchungen zur altlateinischen Dichtersprache (Problemata hrsg. 
Friedlander-Jachmann-Jacoby, 10, Weidmann, 1934, pp. vii+153, 10 M.). 

H. Hesyer, Sur Pinterprétation de quelques textes, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 381-405, includes, pp. 397-4038, a 
discussion of P. Ross.-GrEorg., 2, 41, connecting the xyzovpca with Min. In Jardins d’Osiris et “ Képouria”’ 
(ibid., 699), he refers also to the gardens of Osiris, which seems to me probably the true explanation. 

W. F. Epcrrtoy, Demotica, in Miinch. Beitr., 19 (1934), 281-301, though mainly concerned with legal 
texts, may be mentioned here as drawing attention to the immense amount of work to be done in Demotic 
literature. No need is more pressing. 


C. Grarco-EGypTian CULTS OUTSIDE Ecypr 


Brapy’s fundamental work has been mentioned in the last section; A. WILHELM, Zu dem Gedicht des 
Matistas, 1G, 11, 1299, in Symb. Oslo., 13 (1934), 1-18, sets right some difficult passages in this important 
text with his usual uncanny skill, and A. E. Gorpon, The cults of Aricia (Univ. of California publications in 
classical archaeology, 2 (1934), no. 1, pp. 20; 25 cents.), a candid and instructive piece of work, in which 
(pp. 15-16) the worship there of Isis and Bubastis is discussed and doubt is properly thrown on the theory 
that Diana and Isis were identified. 


D. RuLer-WorsHIP 


A. ALFOLDI, Die Ausgestaltung des monarchischen Zeremoniells am rémischen Kaiserhofe, in Rém. Mitt., 
49 (1934), 1-118, 5 pl., is a contribution of the first order, showing the antiquity of various customs commonly 
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regarded as Roman borrowings from the Sassanians, and the far-reaching effects on our historical tradition 
of rhetorical commonplaces. His Eine spatrémische Helmform und ihre Schicksale im germanisch-romanischen 
Mittelalter, in Acta Archaeologica, 5 (1934), 99-143, 8 pls., is equally brilliant and may be mentioned here for 
the light which it throws on imperial costume. Another work of very great merit is C. BRaDFoRD WELLES, 
Royal correspondence in the Hellenistic period; a study in Greek epigraphy (Yale Univ. Press, London, Milford, 
1934, pp. c-+405, $2.50). This gives a collection of royal letters inscribed on stone in Asia Minor and on 
islands in the adjacent waters, including several that bear on this theme. The texts are edited on the basis 
of new collations, and the introduction and commentary are wholly admirable and make the book in- 
dispensable for every student of Hellenistic Greek. CHARLES FARWELL EDSON, JR., The Antigonids, Heracles, 
and Beroea, in Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., 45 (1934), 213-46, is excellent; here we have the claim of descent 
from Heracles without pretensions to deity. W.S. Fercvson, Polyeuktos and the Soteria, in Am. Journ. 
Phil., 55 (1934), 318-36, confirms Roussel’s theory and adds some valuable dates for Athenian history ; for 
our purpose we may note that he removes an exception to the rule that sacrifices for Antigonus at Athens 
fall between 262 and 229 8.c. In Srertine Dow's pioneer work, The Lists of Athenian Archontes, in Hesperia, 
3 (1934), 140-90, which brings new precision into the dating of Attic inscriptions of the Hellenistic period, 
we may remark his observations, 149, 164 ff., 186, on the combination of the priesthood of the consul Drusus 
with the archonship (between 9 B.c. and a.p. 124-5), 181-2, on the possibility that Ptolemais was privileged 
in the tribal cycle. 

O. Wersreics, Zu Horaz, C. IIL 3, 11 ff., in Symb. Oslo., 13 (1934), 104, refers to the analogy of Klearchos, 
who painted his face red when dressing as Zeus. K. W. MErkiesonn, Alexander Helios and Caesarion, in 
J.RS., 24 (1934), 191-5, urges that the religious propaganda involved in this naming did not have any 
effect. Meyer RersHoip, Marcus Agrippa. A biography (Geneva, N.Y., The W. F. Humphrey Press, 
pp. ix-}-203, 1 pl., 1933), a useful monograph, refers, pp. 107, 112, 133, to divine honours paid to Agrippa. 
Under this heading we may mention also L. K. Bory, Animate law in the Republic and the Laws of Cicero, 
in Trans. Am, phil. Ass., 64 (1933), 128-37; L. Devenir, Die Tracht des rémischen Triumphators, in Hermes, 
69 (1934), 316-23 (the last nail, it is to be hoped, in the coffin of the idea that the Roman triumphator 
impersonated Jupiter); A. D. Nock, Seviri and Augustales (Mél. Bidez, 627-38 ; delete the supposed fourth- 
century example, p. 629, n. 1); M. M. Warp, The association of Augustus with Jupiter, in Studi e materiali, 
9 (1933), 203-24 (pp. 213-17 on Augustus as Zeus Eleutherios in Egypt); Cu. Jusseranp, Le témoignage de 
Dion Cassius sur V Apokolokyntosis, in Rev. belge, 12 (1933), 615-19; H. J. Capscry, The Macellum of 
Corinth, in J. Bibl. Lit., 53 (1934), 134-41 (rejecting the theory that the macellum here included a chapel for 
emperor-worship); C. H. V. SuTHERLAND, Aspects of imperialism in Roman Spain, in J.R.S., 24 (1934), 
31-42; Anni Scumitt, Das Bild als Stilmittel Frontos (Diss. Munchen, 1934, Druck des Salesianischen Offizin, 
Munchen O11, pp. iv-+ 127; careful and interesting ; pp. 42 f. on the comparison of the emperor with Jupiter) ; 
N. H. Baynus, Eusebius and the Christian Empire (Mél. Bidez, 13-18; on the kinship of E.'s ideas with the 
Neopythagorean doctrine; reviewed by E. B., Religio, 10 (1934), 565); reviews of L. R. Taytor, The divinity 
of the Roman Emperor, by A. VON PremeErstetn, Phil. Woch., 53 (1933), 1114-20 (excellent); O. WEINREICH, 
Menekrates Zeus und Salmoneus, by G. Bretruavrt, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 396-7; of E. Drioron, Le 
rot défunt. Thot et la crue du Nil (Egyptian Religion, 1, 39-51), by R. D(ussavp), Rev. hist. rel., 108 (1933), 
296-7. 


E. JupaIsm 


Apropos of the Septuagint, we may note H. J. Rosz, Quelques remarques sur Uhistoire de Suzanne, in 
Rev. ét. juives, 98 (1934), 89-90; R. 8S. Haupert, The transcription theory of the Septuagint, in J. Bibl. Lit., 
53 (1934), 251-5. 

The admirable Loeb Philo of F. H. Cotson and the late G. H. WurrrakEr goes ahead at a good pace and 
has reached a fifth volume. For Philo we may note also L. FINKELSTEIN, Is Philo mentioned in Rabbinic 
literature ? in J. Bibl. Lit., 53 (1934), 142-9; M. E. ANpRews, Paul, Philo, and the intellectuals (ibid., 150-66) ; 
8S. Mow1nckEL, The “ Spirit’ and the “ Word” in the pre-exilic reforming prophets (ibid., 199-227) ; STERLING 
Tracy, Philo Judaeus and the Roman principate, pp. 55, The Bayard Press, Williamsfort, Pa., 1933, 
an excellent statement of Philo’s diverse loyalties, and of the relation of what happened under Caligula at 
Alexandria, to the whole position of Judaism within the Roman state; reviewed by H. M(attrncty), J.R.S., 
24 (1934), 109-10; MaximmLian ScHArer, Ein friihmittelstoisches System der Ethik bei Cicero (Diss., Munchen, 
1933, publ. 1934, Druck des Salesianischen Offizin, pp. 334; obtainable from Munchen 23, Altes Real- 
gymnasium ; note pp. xiiif., dating back the Platonic-Aristotelian elements in the Stoa. Cf. M. Ponienz, 
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Cicero de officiis III, Gottingische Nachrichten, Phil.-Hist. K1., 1934, 1-39); reviews of J. Fascuer, H BAXIAIKH 
O4JOZ, by H. Prersker, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 177-8; and of G. TRorrt, Filone Alessandrino, by E. B., 
Religio, 10 (193-4), 280. 

We have every reason to be grateful for the appearance of The Mishnah, translated from the Hebrew with 
introduction and brief explanatory notes, by HERBERT Danpy (Oxf. Univ. Press, pp. xxxii+ 844, 1933, 18s.). 


F. Macic 


8. Errrem, ius Papyrologie und Religionsgeschichte. Die magischen Papyri, in Miinch. Beitr., 19 (1934), 
243-63, gives an admirable survey of what has been achieved, and of some of the goals of future investigation, 
with many illuminating observations. In Kronos in der Magie (Mél. Bidez, 351-60), he gives a valuable 
commentary on P. mag. gr., 4, 3086 ff., explaining the dp77 from Greek myth. (When Helios is there said to 
have bound Kronos, is it one of the myths invented ad hoc in magical writings? Cf. Bett-Nock-THomesoy, 
Magical Texts, 42.) 

W. H. Worre tt, Coptic magical and medical texts, in Orientalia, N.s., 4 (1935), 1-37 (to be continued), 
brings forth more of the riches of the Ann Arbor collection. Inv. 1523, perhaps fourth to fifth century a.D., 
adjuration by wronged person; 1190, fifth or later, a magician’s treatise ; a birth spell (with p. 11, 1. 15, ef. 
Magical Texts, 30f.; p. 12, 1. 25, a new descensus myth); Inv. 3565, sixth or earlier, a curse; Inv. 136, 
perhaps earlier than sixth; original in part at least Greek, and some of it taken over untranslated (p. 18, 
characteres. In this pure Graeco-Egyptian magic survives and a line of Homer is used; p. 3l a reference to 
“the books of Thoth” ; p. 36, lizard magic). This is a most significant publication for the continuity of magic, 
and WoRRELL has edited it with very useful notes. 

S. Kroxt, Bolos und Demokritos, in Hermes, 69 (1934), 228-32, shows that WELLMANN’s conclusions 
require modification and that anything could attach itself to the name of Demokritos. His Die Erforschung 
des antiken Volksglaubens, in Mitt. d. schlesischen Ges. f. Volkskunde, 34 (193+), 1-10, is an admirable survey. 
For the literary use of apocrypha of the type of pseudo-Demokritos, cf. pp. 634, 659 of E. NorpEN’s most 
beautiful study, Orpheus und Eurydice (Sitzungsber. Berlin, 1934, 626-83). 

CAMPBELL BonyER, .1 supplement to Preisendanz’s Amuletum ineditum, in Byz. neugr. Jahrb., 9 (1933), 
375-8, discusses the triangular shape of the stone as possibly related to a native trinitarian tendency. <A. 
Jacosy, Ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Kosmopoiie des Leidener Zauberpapyrus, op. cit., 10 (1933), 
65-92, 168; perhaps originally cult reading of a religious community. CampBELL BONNER has reviewed 
Bett-Nock-Tuompson, Magical Texts, in Cl. Phil., 29 (1934), 155-7, with useful suggestions; K. Fr. W. 
ScuipT writes on PREISENDANZ, Pap. gr. mag. U, in G.G.A., 196 (1934), 169-86 ; E. Des Puacrs on DELATTE, 
La catoptromancie grecque, in Rech. sc. relig., 24 (1934), 374. 

Under this heading come also A. S. F. Gow, IYI, Rhombus, Turbo, in J.H.S., 54 (1934), 1-13 (wyé the 
wheel, fé8os the bull-roarer); a postscript to it by S. Errrem, Varia 73, in Symb. Oslo., 13 (1934), 146-7; 
E. Tavenner, Jynx and rhombus, in T.A.P.A., 64 (1933), 109-27; L. DevBNER, Der Pharmakos von Abdera, 
in St. ttal., fil. class., N.s., 9 (1934), 185-92; M. Rosrovtzerr, II Rebus Sator, in Annali R. Scuola normale 
superiore di Pisa, lettere storia e filosofia, Ser. 11, vol. 3 (1934), 103-5, 1 pl. (on the palindrome of which three 
examples occur in one of the rooms of the courtyard of the temple of Azzanathkona at Dura; a.p. 165-256; 
the phrase, a Christian cryptogram, used by Christians, or by pagans who had learned of it as an effective 
formula); A. DELATTE-Cu. JUSSERAND, Contribution a U'étude de la démonologie byzantine (Meél. Bidez, 207-32 ; 
p. 213 on surviving divine names); J. C. Lawson, The evocation of Darius (Aesch. Persae, 607-93), in C7. 
Quart., 28 (1934), 79-89. On personifications cf. L. RapERMACHER, ITEIOQ und AOAOZ, in Jahreshefte, 29 
(1934), 93-6; on the power of the word, I. Zoti1, Benedizione e maledizione nella letteratura antico-testa- 
mentaria, in Religio, 10 (1934), 289-95 (op. cit., 525-34, Magia ed arte divinatoria presso gli antichi Israeliti) ; 
on hymn-style, G. RupBerc, Zu den homerischen Hymnen, in Symb. Oslo., 13 (1934), 22-37, M. PoHLENz, 
(.G.A, (1934), 358, 361, n. 1; on prayer-style, W.-H. Frrepricu, Untersuchungen zu Senecas dramatischer 
Technik (Freiburg Diss. of 1931, Borna-Leipzig, R. Noske, 1933, pp. 156), pp. 27-9 and 52-3. 


G. HerRMETICA AND ASTROLOGY 


F. Cumoyxt, Antiochus d’ Athénes et Porphyre (Mél. Bidez, 135-56), deals with an introductory treatise on 
planctary lore showing use of astrological Hermetica and falling between 100 B.c. and a.p. 50. He raises the 
question whether it was written by Antiochus of Ascalon. He edits the first four chapters of the work, which 
include a reference to imprisonments and letting the hair grow, which bears on the katochoi. M. Preper, 
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Zum astronomischen Papyrus ron Oslo, in Symb. Oslo., 13 (1934), 65-7 (4 propos of S. Errrem, Fragment of 
Astronomy on an Oslo Papyrus (Aeg., 13 (1933), 479-86)), has remarks on P. Oxy. 143 which he regards as an 
Egyptian book on astronomy translated into Greek and of the native type of Hermetic literature; the im- 
portance of this conclusion, if accepted, would be great. 

On a later astronomical work, cf. F. DétcEr, Die Abfassungszeit des Gedichtes des Meliteniotes auf dre 
Enthaltsamkeit (Meél. Bidez, 315-30). Zcrerrt, Cat. MSS. alchim. gr. vim is reviewed by H. Cu. Purcu, Rev. 
hist. rel., 108 (1933), 290-1 (notes on correspondence of metals, planets, letters). For Aoyi? Svo¢a in the 
Hermetica cf. O. CasEt, Ein orientalisches Kultwort in abendlandischer Umschmelzung (Jahrb. f. Lit., 11, 1-19); 
for the anti-Greek feeling of C.H., 16, cf. Ta. Hoprner, Die Brachmanen Indiens u. die Gymnosophisten 
Agyptens in der Apolloniosbiographie des Philostratos, in Archiv Orientdlni, 6 (1933), 58-67 (in this connexion 
Jari CaarpPentisr, The Indian travels of Apollonius of Tyana, Skr. Human. Vetenskaps-samfundet i Uppsala, 
29, 3 (1934), pp. 66, is most interesting reading, for its author, as an expert on Indian matters, argues forcibly 
that book um of Phil. shows real knowledge of India, but mm, which is concerned with what lies beyond the 
altars of Alexander, is imaginary). For the Hermetica we may note also W. THEILER’S review in Gnomon, 
10 (1934), 493-9 of E. Benz, Marius Victorinus u. die Entwicklung der abendlandischen Willensmetaphysik ; 
W. Srerrner, Die Seelenwanderung bei Griechen u. Rémern (Tub. Beitr. z. Alt., 22 (1934), p. 92, Kohlhammer, 


Stuttgart), 26, 82-5; H. Cu. Puxcu, Numénius d’ Apamée et les théologies orientales au second siécle (Meél. 
Bidez, 745-78). 


H. Brericat Texts 


An admirable survey of recent work with judicious conclusions is given by H. A. SanpErs, Recent teat 
studies in the New Testament, in Anglican Theological Review, 16 (1934), 266-82 (includes information on the 
Michigan part of the Beatty find). A question of some interest is raised by P. GAcuter, Zur Textabteilung 
von Evangelienhandschriften, in Biblica, 15 (1934), 301-20. The Beatty papyri have been in the foreground. 
From the literature which has grown round them we may cite M. Lacrance, Les Papyrus Chester Beatty pour 
les Evangiles, in Rev. bibl., 43 (1934), 4-41, Les Papyrus Beatty des Actes des Apotres (ibid., 161-71), Les papyrus 
Chester Beatty pour les Epitres de S. Puul et l Apocalypse (ibid., 481-93, on F. G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty 
biblical papyri, fase. iii, pp. xiii +35, 1934); H. Lierzmany, Zur Wiirdigung des Chester-Beatty-Papyrus der 
Paulusbriefe (Sitzungsber. Berlin, 1934, 774-82; WILcKEN quoted as dating c. 200; also Z. neut. Wiss., 33 
(1934), 220-1); H. A. Sanpers, The Beatty Papyrus of Revelation and Hoskier’s edition, in J. Bibl. Lit., 53 
(1934), 871-80, on relation to groups of cursives; P. L. Covcuoup, Notes sur le Texte de S. Mare dans le 
Codex Chester Beatty, in J. Theol. Stud., 35 (1934), 3-22 (note 20-2 on the punctuation); F. C. Burxirr, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Esther (ibid., 68-9); E. R. Smotuers, Les papyrus Beatty de la Bible grecque, in Rech. sc. rel., 
24 (1934), 12-34, Les Papyrus Beatty; Deux lecons dans les Actes (467-72); L. CeRFavx on F. G. Kenyon, 
The Chester Beatty Papyri, in Rev. dhist. eccl., 30, 634-7; references also in B.Z., 34, 409. 

C. BrapForD WELLES, Die zivilen Archive in Dura (Miinch. Beitr., 19, 379-99), mentions the discovery at 
Dura of a parchment roll of Tatian’s Diatessaron and a smaller Hebrew fragment with sentences from the 
O.T. conjectured to have been made for liturgical use in the synagogue. (He mentions also, p. 382, a Greek 
contract of a.p. 180; the dating includes reference to the priests of Zeus, Apollo, the ancestors, and king 
Seleucus—a remarkable indication of the survival of Greek cults.) 

We may mention also J. Husy, Bulletin d’exégése du Nouveau Testament, in Rech. sc. rel.. 24 (1934), 
478-96; J. A. Monreomery, The Ethiopic Text of Acts of the Apostles, in Harv. Theol. Rev., 27 (1934), 169-205 
(note 177-83 on the character of translations into Eth.) ; reviews of A. C. Clark, The <Acts of the Apostles, by 
L. A. Post, Am. Journ. Phil., 55 (1934), 191-2; W. NestuE, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 30-1; K. and 8. Lake, 
The Acts of the Apostles, in J. Bibl. Lit., 53 (1934), 34-45. 

G. Katrret, Theologisches Wérterbuch (for which cf. Journal, 19, 70; 20, 86), has maintained its very high 
standard and also its admirable promptness ; vol. U1, parts 3-9, have appeared. The article eixaév by von Rap, 
Kurre., KLEINKNECHT is of special interest for its discussion of the frescoes in the Dura synagogue and 
Watzinger’s suggestion that their origin lies in book illustrations to the O.T. On these paintings, on the 
contrast between them and the Christian paintings at Dura, and on the general character of early Christian 
art, there is much to be learned from O. CasEL, Alteste christliche Kunst u. Christusmysterium (Jahrb. f. 
Liturg., 12, 1-86). There are reviews of K1TTEL, by De Vaux, Rev. bibl., £3 (1934), 309-10, P. B., Religio, 10 
(1934), 187-8; 3, ibid., 474, E. C. CoLwELy, Journ. Relig., 14 (1934), 241; of H. SEESEMANN, Der Begriff 
xowavia im N.T'., by W. Goossens, Rev. hist. eccl., 30, 362-3; of O. RoLLER, Die Formular der paulinischen 
Briefe, by E. BrckERMANN, Gnomon, 10 (1934), 55-7. 

M 
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M. Rostovtzerr, Ods Seficy droréuvew, in Z. neut. Wiss., 33 (1934), 196-9, discusses the parallel in 
P. Tebt. 793 to the Gospel story, explaining the act as a contemptuous shaming of the victim. T.G. SHErmay, 
* Our daily bread”, in J. Bibl. Lit., 53 (1934), 110-17, handles an old difficulty. 

H.I. Bett, A New Gospel (The Times, Jan. 23, 1935), announces a remarkable discovery, the full publica- 
tion of which, entitled Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other early Christian Papyri, is now avail- 
able and will be discussed in the next Bibliography. 


I. ManicHArismM 


The outstanding event is the appearance of Manichdische Handschriften der Sammlung Chester Beatty 
Bd. I: Manichdische Homilien, herausgegeben von Haxs JacoB PoLotsKy mit einem Beitrag von Heteo 
IpscuHER (pp. xxi+96 text, 96 pp. transl., 22 pp. index, 1 pl., Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1934, unbound 
27 M., bound 30 M.). This opens with a foreword by Smr HERBERT THompson, whose generosity has made 
the publication possible. The writing is now assigned to the fifth century, and the text is shown to be a copy 
of a book which was already defective. It contains sermons by disciples, two of them named, on prayer, on 
the great war (apocalyptic), on the crucifixion (of Mani). The notes contain all that is essential. I need not 
say that the execution of this task is worthy of its intrinsic importance, and the speed with which the results 
have been presented to the public is exemplary. Review by F.C. Burxrrt, J. Theol. Stud., 35 (1934), 357-61 ; 
L(IETZMANN) in Z. neut. Wiss., 33 (1934), 220. 

Scmapt-Pototsky, Fin Mani-Fund has been reviewed by E. PETERSON, B.Z., 34 (1934), 379-87 (very 
important; argues that the Kephalaia is a set of excerpts by disciples, probably from various works; 
emphasizes influence of Marcionite canon on Mani; studies political position of Mani). Cf. also PETERSON, 
Ein manichdisches Biicherfund in Agypten, in Hochland, 31 (1933-4), 402-10; E. Kuostermann, Theol. St. 
Kr., 106 (1934-5), 57-60; K. Hewsst, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 179-81; F. P. Karwruater, Byz. neugr. 
Jahrb., 10 (1933), 128-32. Cf. C. Scxwipr, Veue Originalquellen des Manichdismus aus Agypten, in Z. f. 
Kirchengesch, 3. Folge, 3 (1933), 1-28; a note, La bibliothéque d’un Manichéen découverte en Egypte, in Chron. 
a’Fg., 17 (1934), 42; Ta. ScHNEIDER, Der Engel Jakob bei Mani, in Z. neut. Wiss., 33 (1934), 218-19. 

Turfan has produced many Manichaean rolls; but Soghdische Texte, II, von F. W. K. MULLER, aus dem 
Nachlass herausgegeben von Dr. W. Lentz (Sitzungsber. Berlin, 1934, 504-607 ; separately 6 M. 50) consists of 
Christian texts translated from Syriac and of Buddhist texts. This, too, is a monument of scholarship. 


J. CHRISTIAN 


CaMPBELL Bonner’s A papyrus codex of the Shepherd of Hermas (Similitudes 2-9), with a fragment of the 
Mandates (Univ. of Michigan Studies, 22 (1934), Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, pp. x+ 137, 5 pls., 
$3.00) has been eagerly awaited and fulfils expectation. The text was written by a skilled scribe in the latter 
half of the third century, and either he or his supervisor had two copies at hand—a fact of extreme importance 
for the genesis of the double readings which we find in the manuscript tradition of the Corpus Hermeticum. 
Bonner makes many valuable observations on the form of the codex, and on its linguistic peculiarities, 
which indicate that the Athos manuscript represents a text which has been subjected to linguistic corrections. 
The edition is a model of what Mommsen called “die sogenannte streng philologische Methode, das heisst die 
rucksichtslos ehrliche, im grossen wie im kleinen vor keiner Muhe scheuende”. It has received due praise from 
F. C. Burxirt, Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 199, L(acrance), Rev. Bibl., 43 (1934), 453-4, A. Souter, J. Theol. 
Stud., 35 (1934), 435-7, J. Leson, Rev. @hist. eccl., 30, 648-9. 

U. WILcKEN’s magnificent Mitteilungen aus der Wiirzburger Papyrussammlung is reviewed in § 3. But we 
must here consider no. 3 from Eshmiinén (Hermopolis), a liturgical fragment of the third century, “wenn 
auch vielleicht eher seiner Ende”. It isa private copy, clumsily made, and W. infers that it was not meant for 
official use in church ; but it is a question whether there were official church liturgical books at this time, and 
whether some newly ordained bishop may not have copied this for himself. In any case, the fragment is 
given extraordinary importance by its date; it contains part of two prayers of the type usual before the 
communion, with notable parallels to the later Byzantine liturgies. We have to allow for somewhat earlier 
crystallization of practice than has hitherto appeared credible.1 We may here note for paganism, no. 4, 


1 On liturgy, note also C. J. KRaEMER, Jr., Pliny and the early church service : fresh light from an old source, in 
Cl. Phil., 29 (1934), 293-300: he suggests that the reference is to liturgical recitation of the ten Commandments; 
E. Peterson, Fiducia in den altrémischen Sakramentaren (offprint from Liturgisches Leben, 1934, pp. 8. Cf. the use 
in April Bfet., 11, 28); O. CasrL, Beitr. zu rémischen Orationen (Jahrb. f. Lit., 11, 35-45). 
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relating to an ephebe association of the second century B.c. at Philadelphia, the president of which had the 
duty of providing a lighting of lamps and an offering of something like shew-bread in the temple, which 
was the religious centre of the group; no. 8 for land belonging to Oseirantinous; no. 16 for oath by 
Tyche of emperor used by a deacon (the word is omitted, but rv trav Seom0rdv jay aiwriwy dytaruw is 
unmistakable). 

8. De Ricct, Un papyrus chrétien épistolaire de Vancienne collection Offord (Mél. Bidez, 857-9, 1 pl.), 
publishes with aid from A. DEIssmaNN a letter of the beginning of the fourth century. 

E. Scuwartz, Publizistische Sammlungen zum Acacianischen Schisma. (Abh. Miinchen, x.F., 10, 1934, 
pp. 304), is not merely an edition of conciliar texts made with an unrivalled technique, but also a wonderful 
chapter in church history, which becomes in the hands of S. not a bloodless record of divergent ideas on 
theoretical questions but the story of the actions and passions of men living in time and space. For our 
purpose we may refer specially to p. 171 on the rift between the Egyptian church and the other churches, 
p. 191 the contrast of centralization between Antioch and Alexandria, p. 201 on Pamprepios, pp. 241 ff. on 
the Trishagion. 

H. Devenaye, Un groupe de récits “utiles a adme” (Mél. Bidez, 255-66), edits a remarkable text which was 
intended to show the power of laymen to help in spiritual difficulty ; note p. 266, direct prayer to Jesus. 

CuarLoTTEe A. Baynes, A Coptic Gnostic Treatise contained in the Codex Brucianus (Bruce MS. 96, Bodl. 
Lib., Oxford): A translation from the Coptic, transcript, and commentary with 117 collotype reproductions of the text 
and transcript, pp. xxv-+ 229, Camb. Univ. Press, 1933, 30s., is a useful edition with full parallels from other 
Gnostic literature. See reviews by B.C., Rev. Bibl., 43 (1934), 454-5; A. D. Nock, Am. Journ. Phil., 56 (1935), 
85-6. On Coptic in general cf. L. Ta. Lerort, Le copte, source auziliaire du grec (Mel. Bidez, 569-78). 

On Athanasius we have R. P. Casey, The Pseudo-Athanasian Sermo Maior de fide, in J. Theol. Stud., 
35 (1934), 394-5, A Syriac corpus of Athanasian writings (op. cit., 66-7); H. G. Oprrz, Die Zeitfolge des 
arianischen Streits von den Anfangen bis zum Jahre 328, in Z. neut. Wiss., 33 (1934), 131-59. A. von 
PREMERSTEIN, Hin pseudo-athanasianischer Traktat mit apokryphen Philosophenspriichen im Codex Bodleianus 
Roe 5 (EIZ MNHMHN &. AAMIIPOY, 177-89), is a Christian fiction with supposed prophecies of the Greek 
sages and Hermes, edited by von P. with his usual skill. 

Epiphanius de gemmis, by RoBERT P. Brake and Heyrt Dz Vis (in Studies and Documents, edited by 
K. and §. Laxz, u, London, Christophers, 1934, pp. cxxiii+-335 and Georgian index), gives the Georgian, 
Armenian, and Coptic, of a treatise of which hitherto a Latin version had afforded barely half. The pro- 
legomena are thoroughly useful, and we shall await eagerly the promised discussion of sources. 

F. J. DéLeEr’s periodical, Antike u. Christentum, has reached vol. rv, pt. iv, and includes such interesting 
articles as Klingeln, Tanz u. Hindeklatschen im Gottesdienst der christlichen Melitianer in Agypten (4, 245-65; 
pls. 11-15). Areview of u, i-1V, iii, by M. Disetics, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 421-2; of 11, i-1v, ii, together 
with B. Bore, Les origines de la Noel et de ? Epiphanie, by A. D. Nock, J. Theol. Stud., 35 (1934), 217-19. 
J. Mtuncg, Untersuchungen iiber Klemens von Alexandrien, is reviewed by O. Stinury, Theol. Lit.-Z., 59 (1934), 
248-52; on Clement cf. O. WErNREIcH, Die humanistische Bildungsidee in Schule u. Hochschule (Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 1933, pp. 26, 1 M. 35), p. 9. R. N. Frew, The cdea of perfection in Christian theology: an 
historical study of the Christian ideal for the present life (Oxf. Univ. Press, 1934, pp. xv-+422, 15s.), is a fine, 
profound, and withal charming book; pp. 48 ff. bear on the Hermetica, 155-88 on monasticism and the 
homilies of Macarius (reviewed by W. F. Lorruovsn, J. Theol. Stud., 35 (1934), 411-14); W. SEsrox, 
Remarques sur le réle de la pensée d’Origéne dans les origines du monachisme, in Rev. hist. rel., 108 (1933), 
197-213, is interesting and significant. W. THEmer, Porphyrios u. Augustin, is reviewed by E. B., Religio, 
10 (1934), 875; H. Kocu, Quellen zur Geschichte der Askese, by S. J. Casz, Journ. Rel., 14 (1934), 125. E. 
PETERSON is always thorough and suggestive. In addition to the writings of his noticed earlier in this survey, 
we have the pleasure of welcoming from him Das Buch von den Engeln, Stellung u. Bedeutung der heiligen 
Engeln im Kultus (pp. 138, Leipzig, J. Hegner, 1935, 4 M. 50, bound), written with deep understanding of 
patristic literature and of the higher forms of piety, and making a sharp distinction between Jewish and 
Christian angelology ; Jiudisches u. christliches Morgengebet in Syrien, in Z. kath. Theol., 58 (1934), 110-13 
(Christian adaptation of the Schma) ; Theologie des Kleides, in Benediktinische Monatschrift, 16 (1934), 347-56 
(material on baptism, Christian and Mandaean, and on the idea of the soul’s journey to heaven); Zwet 
angeblich montanistische Inschriften (Rémische Quartalschr., 1934, 173-6); Zwei Vermutungen, in Z. f. kath. 
Theol., 58 (1934), 400-2 (on efs Geds in Christian epitaphs, explained as borrowed from old Jewish burial 
liturgy, and on the curious idea in Epiphanius 49. 1. 3. of Christ in woman’s dress), and Himmlische u. 
irdische Liturgie, in Benediktinische Monatschrift, 16 (1934), 139-47 (bears on the Sanctus). 
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3. Publications of Non-Literary Texts 


A. GENERAL 


Once again a large number of the articles here mentioned come from Aeg., 13, dedicated to ULRicH 
Wutckey on his 70th birthday, the second and final part of which appeared just too late for the last Biblio- 
graphy. The complete volume of 692 pages, contributed by scholars of all nations, forms a fitting tribute to 
the doyen of papyrology, who has himself marked the occasion by the chief publication of the year: Mitteilungen 
a. d. Wurzburger Papyrussammlung (Abh. d. Preuss. Akad., Jahrg. 1933, Phil.-hist. Klasse, nr. 6), Berlin, de 
Gruyter, 1934, pp. 123, 3 pls., R.M. 20. The papyri range from the second century B.c. to the eighth a.p., 
and, it is needless to say, the editing shows a uniform mastery of the problems peculiar to each period. 
Apart from nos. 1-3 (literary) we may note: 4, petition of a cleruch to the apds 79 owvréget about a candela- 
brum improperly pledged by the president of a local club to provide funds for some ritual ceremony (mpé0eots). 
On 5 (31 B.c.) W. points out that the double dating of Cleopatra’s latter years has nothing to do with Antony, 
but signalizes her recovery of the Ptolemaic irredenta, Coele-Syria, in 36 B.c. 6 is a remarkable ovyypady} 
é€apdpzupos in which the “Inner Text” has degenerated to two words—the name of the borrower! 8 and 9, 
both referring to Antinoopolis, are the star pieces; in discussing the former, a petition to the nomarch of 
Antinoopolis, W. demonstrates that an Antinoopolite nome did not exist until the reforms of Diocletian, 
while the seventh nome of the Heptanomia was really the Little Oasis (this is now finally proved by P. Jand. 
140, see below). The “ Nomarchy of Antinoopolis” was a considerable slice of territory carved out from, but 
still administratively a subdivision of, the Hermopolite nome. 9, partly published as Chrest. 26, deals with 
the exemption of Antinoites from liturgies outside the city. Of the later texts, 18 and 19 are interesting 
additions to the class of émordAyata rod cwpartopod (P. Warren 2, published by Hunt in Studi Riccobono, 
2, 521-3, might have been mentioned); the second of these probably dates from the early Arab period, and 
thus provides further evidence for the continuation of the Byzantine system of administration by the Arab 
conquerors. The volume is noticed by F. Z[tckER] in B.Z., 34 (1934), 410-411. 

GRETE RosENBERGER has published an interesting little volume of private letters in the Janda collection ; 
two (91, 92) are from the Zenon archive, the others are Roman and Byzantine. Papyri Iandanae. Fasciculus 
Sextus: Griechische Privatbriefe, pp. 215-58, pls. xvii-xx, Berlin-Leipzig, Teubner, R.M. 4. A dubious 
reference to the depixov in no. 1U2 is surprising, and H. I. Bei in reviewing the volume quotes a palmary 
conjecture by Hunt, dfpoxy:xod, at the same time pointing out that the papyrus is probably to be dated 
considerably earlier than the sixth century: Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 241. Also reviewed by A. CaLDERINI, dAeg., 
14, 349-50; C. PrEavx and M. Hompsrt, Chron. d’Eg., 9 (1934), 374; F. Zucker, B.Z., 34 (1934), 173-4; 
Kk. Fr. W. Scuaaprt, Phil. Woch., 54 (1934), 1841-4; and W. ScutsBart, Gnomon, 10 (1934), 612-14. 

Of much greater importance is the seventh fascicule of the same series, edited by D. CurscuMaNN: 
Papyri Iandanae. Fasciculus Septimus: Griechische Verwaltungsurkunden, pp. 259-350, pls. xxi~-xxiv, 
Berlin-Leipzig, Teubner, 1934, R.M. 8.40. Attention may be drawn to the following: 134, notification to the 
komogrammateus by a holder of y# BaciAcxy} that he has sub-let his holding (83 B.c.). [Incidentally, may not 
the p[.. at the beginning of |. 10 be an abbreviation of (éxarovrapovpov) ?] 137 (first half of second century 
A.D.) is of first-class importance, being nothing less than a complete tariff of charges payable on the transfer 
of catoecic land, classified according to the nature of the cultivation and the sex of the holder (women paying 
double or treble fees). Charges are also graded according to whether the holder is acquiring catoecic land for 
the first time, or whether he is inheriting it (can [d:aSeyoué]vw» be considered in ll. 11 and 152), and various 
charges for forms of registration, mortgage of catoecic land, etc., follow. The very abbreviated form of the 
document and the loss of 8-9 letters from the beginnings of the lines make the sense sometimes uncertain, 
and some of the editor’s opinions, e.g. that acquisition of catoecic land conferred status of xérovxos on the 
holder, may perhaps be open to question (cf. Tarr, Gr. Ostr., p. 67; Aeg., 13, 465-6). 139 (c. a.p. 148) is a 
sworn statement (cf. deg., 13, 337) by a dam-watchman defending his failure to report to the Idiologus the 
fall of some trees growing on the dam. But the outstanding piece is 140 (a.p. 151), a proclamation by an 
Arsinoite strategus publishing a letter from the Epistrategus of the Heptanomia and Arsinoites ; this letter 
is addressed to “the strategi of the below-mentioned nomes” and actually at the foot is the only extant list 
of the nomes under his jurisdiction ; though sadly mutilated, mention of the Oasis (i.e. the Little or Bahariya 
Oasis) and the omission of the Antinoopolite nome completely confirm Wilcken’s conclusions. The purpose 
of the letter of the Epistrategus was to enclose a copy of a 5:drayya of the Prefect respecting certain privileges 
enjoyed by the Antinoites, but the nature of these cannot be made out. 

F. Bitasex has brought out Sammelbuch, Band v, Heft 1; 22 of its 79 pages reprint Frisx’s Bankakten, 
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the rest are chiefly devoted to texts from Aeg., 13, and to P. Ryl. Zen. (see below). Heidelberg, im Selbst- 
verlag des Verfassers, 1934, R.M. 21.75. 

Asecond volume by C.C. Epear and A. S. Hunt in the Loeb Library has appeared: Select Papyri. Vol. u, 
Official Documents, London, Heinemann, 1934, pp. xxxvii+608, 10s. The two remaining volumes of the 
series will contain literary papyri. Vol. 1 (Journal, 19, 74) has been reviewed by A. CALDERINI, Aeg., 14, 
109-10, and by P. Cottart, Rev. de phil., 8 (1934), 389-90. 

A fourth edition of Hans Lrgrzmany’s popular little selection, Griechische Papyri, no. 14 in the Kleine 
Texte series, is announced, but I do not know what innovations, if any, have been made. Pp. 32, Berlin, 
de Gruyter, 1934, R.M. 1.00. 

A little collection by Witt1am Hersey Davis, Greek Papyri of the First Century, New York, 1933, 
pp. xxx-+-84, has nothing new for papyrologists. 

P. Oslo 1 (Journal, 18, 83), has been reviewed by B. Otsson, Indogermanische Forschungen, 52, 154-5. 

H. Birrner’s Griechische Privatbriefe (Journal, 18, 84) has been reviewed by P. S. Costas, Cl. Phil., 
29 (1934), 178. 

L. AMUNDSEN’s Ostraca Osloénsia has been reviewed by K. Fr. W. Scuanpt, G.G.A., 195 (1933), 473-4; 
by C. Préavux, Chron. d’Eg., 9 (1934), 188-9; P. S. Cosras, Cl. Phil., 29 (1934), 138-9; B. Oxsson, Indo- 
germanische Forschungen, 52, 154-5; and by A.S. Hunt, Journal, 20 (1934), 125, who suggests reading zepi 
dv év €d€(fact) éSardvyce in no. 2, 1. 12, thus making the identification of Charimortos with the well-known 
strategus of that name, 6 dmoaraXeis emi Trav Onpay ra&v ededavrwr, almost certain. 

P. Groninganae (Journal, 20, 91-2) is noticed by F. Z[vckER] in B.Z., 34 (1934), 410. 


B. Protemaic 


The chief publication here is the first volume of the Zenon papyri at Columbia University. It includes 
dated or roughly dateable texts down to 248 B.c., so Vol. m will presumably be devoted to the remaining 
dated and all the undated documents. Nine of the 58 papyri have already appeared elsewhere, but the re- 
mainder include many pieces of considerable interest, among them: 2, earnings of a camel caravan trading 
between Palestine and Egypt. 4, record of papyrus used by the accountants of Apollonios, the daily con- 
sumption reaching the impressive average of 30 rolls. 6 is a touching petition to Zenon from the mother of a 
page in the employ of Apollonios. 11 an elegant appeal from three of Zenon’s fellow citizens who were on a 
visit to Egypt, asking him to use his influence with Apollonios in some matter affecting the city of Kaunos. 
Apollonios’s troubles with the beer monopoly at Philadelphia are the subject of 34. 40 is a receipt from 
an agent of the Memphite oikonomos for kroton grown in the Fayyim for delivery in the Memphite nome. 
In 42 Apollonios orders Zenon to Krokodilopolis to make up the accounts of the beer and other [monopolies ?] 
with Phileas the eklogistes and Python the Royal banker. 55, a receipt from the nomarch Etearchos to 
Anosis the Komogrammateus for a quantity of wine “from the dorea of Apollonios” released at an agreed 
price to the retailers, together with a further quantity from the apomoira to be supplied in lieu of wages to 
certain phylakitae, seems to show that the apomoira was not exclusively devoted to religious purposes 
(though it may have been merely a temporary diversion to meet an emergency). 57, a draft diagraphe with 
covering letter to the banker, should also be noted. 

Though the editing is conscientious, there are some serious defects in reading which it is to be hoped will 
be corrected in the second valume; to take but one example, the “monogram” read as (radavreeiov) in 
15, 1. 1, is obviously the numeral 4, and should be extended (éa), thus enabling the sentence to be construed. 
It is also to be hoped that the editors will take some steps to obviate the prevailing confusion in the numera- 
tion of their publications; thus the present vol. is “P. Col. III”, but the first document it contains is 
numbered 2, the reason being that no. 1 was the roll published as “P. Col. IL”; furthermore, the first 
Columbia papyrus to be published was not no. 1, but P. Col. Inv. 480, which appeared as Westermann’s 
Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt, now known as “P. Col. I”. 

W. L. Westermann and E. S. HasENOEHRL, Zenon Papyri, Vol. 1 (Columbia Papyri, Greek Series, 
Vol. m1), pp. x +177; 8 facsimiles. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1934, $6.00 or 30s. Reviewed by C. 
Preaux, Chron. d’Eg. 10 (1933), 147-51. 

Two unpublished Zenon papyri from the same collection, both accounts, are printed in ELIzaBETH 
GriER’s Accounting in the Zenon Archive. 

A group of Zenon papyri in Manchester, originally entrusted to Grenfell for publication, has been edited 
by C.C. Epcar. Eighteen pieces are printed ; no. 2 is the conclusion of a lively letter, perhaps from Amyntas, 
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in which occurs the remarkable sobriquet, ’Avrioyos 6 payds (see § 8 below), and no. 11 contains some impor- 
tant metrological information which has been discussed by A. Srcré in the course of an article, Nuovi 
appunti metrologici, in Sym. Oslo., 13, 68-73. No. 9 is reprinted and discussed by Epear, A Note on the 
Ptolemaieia, in Mél. Maspero, 2, 53-6. A New Group of Zenon Papyri, in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
18 (1934), no. 1, 111-30. The texts are now reprinted in S.B. 7637-7654. Reviewed by C. Priaux, 
Chron. d’Eg., 9 (1934), 350-2. 

Some corrections to Zenon papyri, in particular a whole line accidentally omitted from P. Cair. Zen. 
59036, are noted by C. C. Epqar, in deg., 14, 119. In deg., 14 (1934), 298-304, J. C. Naper continues his 
studies of Zenon papyri: dd Papyros quosdam Cairo-Zenonianos III, undeterred by the fact that, as Edgar 
(deg., 12, 371) has reported, his earlier conjectures, wherever a definite decision is possible, are unsupported 
by the papyri. V. TscHERTKOWER has studied the Palestinian papyri in the Zenon archive in Tarbiz, 4, n. 4, 
225-47, but unfortunately the article is written in Hebrew and consequently unintelligible to me, and, I 
suppose, to most readers of this Bibliography. N. Lewis has an article on New Light on the Greek House from 
the Zenon Papyri, in A.J.A., 37 (1933), 397-9, and several Zenon papyri are discussed and conjecturally 
restored by E. BERNEKER, Zu einigen Prozessurkunden der Ptolemderzeit, in Et. Pap., 2 (1933), 59-69. A 
rather belated reference may be made here to RostovTzEF¥’s popular book, Out of the Past of Greece and 
Rome (New Haven, 1932), one chapter of which is devoted to Zenon and Apollonios. 

It would be hard to find a more surprisingly appropriate contribution to the Wilcken Festschrift than 
that of Prof. A. CALDERINI. Some years ago he purchased, from a South-Italian Jew, a papyrus containing 
the first 24 lines of Euripides’ Telephos; this now turns out to be one of the Serapeum find! Beside the 
Telephos, publication of which elsewhere is promised al pid presto, it contains some accounts showing close 
affinity with U.P.Z. 98 and 99. Un nuovo papiro del Serapeo di Memfi nella raccolta Milanese, in Aeg., 13, 
674-89. 

P. Cottart and P. Jovevet have published an interesting petition to the strategus (of the Peri Thebas ?) 
dating from about 150 B.c. and found during the excavations at Dér el-Bahri. It concerns some land which 
had apparently been wrongly confiscated and sold during the rapax7, that is, the dynastic struggles of the 
preceding decade, but the editors have not completely elucidated the document, which they have christened 
“P, Baraize”. Un papyrus ptolémaique provenant de Deir-el-Bahari, in Et. Pap., 2 (1933), 23-40 (with Plate). 
The proper names occurring in the papyrus are examined in a special article by Cu. Kcentz, 4 propos des 
noms propres du Papyrus Baraize, ibid., 41-57. 

Tebtunis Papyri, m1, i (Journal, 20, 88-9), has been reviewed by C. Priavx, Chron. d@’Fig., 9 (1934), 
136-8; K. Fr. W. Scuanpt, Pail. Woch., 54 (1934), 1302-19; and A. Rosraeyt, Riv. di fil., 11 (1933), 526-8. 
B. A. van GrosINcen has suggested that the name ‘“‘Krokodilopolite nome” applied to the Fayyim in 
the proclamation of Antiochos as King of Egypt (P. Tebt. 698) points to a definite intention to obliterate all 
traces of the Ptolemaic domination in Egypt, among them, of course, the name of the Arsinoite nome: 
Petite note sur Pap. Tebt. 698, in Aeg., 14 (1934), 120. L. WENGER’s article, Papyrologische Miszellen, in 
-leg., 13 (1933), 580-8, is largely concerned with the form of P. Tebt. 703. All readers of this Bibliography 
will welcome the news that the preparation of the second part of Tebtunis Papyri, m1, has been entrusted 
to Mr. C. C. Epcar. 

B.G.U., vit (Journal, 20, 89), has been reviewed by C. C. Epaar, Journal, 20, 127-8, by M. Say Nicos, 
in O.L.Z., 37 (1934), 600-2, and by E. Sxrpi, D. Lit.-Z., 1933, 2281-3. 

O. Gvéravn’s ENTEYSEI£Z (Journal, 18, 84), is reviewed by M. Hompert, in Chron. d’Eq., 9 (1934), 
145-6. The first fascicule is reviewed by H. I. Bett, J.H.8., 53 (1933), 319-21; the second by P. Cotzart, 
Rev. de Phil., 8 (1934), 90-1, and M. Hompert, Rev. Belge, 13 (1934), 545. It is a pleasure to record that 
the Association pour Pencouragement des études grecques en France has awarded the volume its prize for 1933 
(announced, with a report by E. Brewer, in Rev. ét. gr., 46 (1933), pp. Ixxi-lxxiii). 

Although Demotic papyri are not usually noticed here, an exception must be made in favour of the 
magnificent publication of Sir HerBErtT Tuompson, A family archive from Siut, from papyri in the British 
Museum, including an account of a trial before the laocritae in the year B.c. 170. 2 vols. Vol.1, pp. xxili+148, 
vol. 11, 31 pls., Oxf. Univ. Press, 1934, 42s. 

In discussing the papyrus published by B. A. van GronincEeN, Un autographe du méridarque Polemon? 
in .leg., 13 (1933), 21-4 (see Journal, 20, 89), C. PrEaUx agrees with Wilcken and others in referring it to 
the second century B.c.: Est-ce un autographe du méridarque Polemon? in Chron. d’Eq., 9 (1934), 132-3. 
The papyrus itself was sold at Sotheby’s on April 23, 1934, lot 61. 

D. Scuarer has identified some new fragments of B.G.U., vi, 1794 A—C; A+B now proves to be a form 
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of proclamation (by the strategus?) requiring the attendance within three days of certain persons who 
had ignored a preliminary zapayyeda, on pain of judgement going by default; Schafer adds an unpublished 
fragment of a similar document. 1794 C is a report by a komogrammateus of the holdings of an ex-sitologos. 
Zwei spatptolemdische Ladungsprogrammata, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 610-20. 


C. ProLEmaic-RoMAaN 


Papyri Bononienses, published by G. Corpora, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 663-6, are four private letters from 
a small group of papyri recently acquired by the University of Bologna. They are here designated P. Bonon. 
4-7, nos. 1-3 being literary pieces which are to be published by Vogliano. P. Bonon. 4 is from the Zenon 
archive, the others late Ptolemaic-Roman. 

Three papyri from the Hamburg collection, a lease of house property with a fragmentary official report 
on the verso (3rd—2nd cent. 8B.c.), a list of cheirographa (Hadrianic) and a private letter (2nd—3rd cent.) 
are published by E. ZrEsarta, Aus der Hamburger Papyrus-sammlung, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 356-62. 

Twenty-five ostraca from Elephantine in the Cairo Museum are published by P. Jovevrt and O. GuERAUD ; 
3 are Ptolemaic, the rest Roman. Most are tax-receipts of familiar types, but nos. 1 and 5 show distinct 
points of interest. Ostraca grecs d’Eléphantine, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 443-54. 


D. Roman 


An extraordinarily illiterate letter, dated a.p. 16, previously published as P. Frib. 39, is attacked by W. 
ALy, who has made substantial progress in elucidation: Privatbrief aus der Freiburger Papyrussammlung, 
in Aeg., 13 (1933), 487-92. 

C. H. Roperts and T. C. Sxeat publish and study A Sale of imédoyos at Tebtunis in the reign of Domitian 
in Aeg., 13 (1933), 455-71, with photograph. The papyrus, P. Lond. Inv. 1876, contains the official corre- 
spondence concerning the transaction. On pp. 470-1 B.G.U. 422 is reprinted with conjectural restorations. 

A roll of syntaximon receipts dated in the seventh-ninth years of Domitian, the tax-payers being all 
members of the same family, is printed by Herpert C. Yourie, Family ovrdépov Records from Karanis, 
in Aeg., 13 (1933), 569-79. 

A fragmentary ovyypady tpogizts belonging to the Greek Archaeological Society is edited by Grorcr A. 
Petroroutos: A [sic] Unpublished Greek Papyrus of the Athens Collection, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 563-8. It is 
dated a.p. 111, the dating clause showing the remarkable addition xai r&[v fepé]wv trav dvtwv ev ’AfAckarSpeia, 

The second fascicule of M. Norsa’s fine series of facsimiles includes three unpublished papyri, all from 
Oxyrhynchus, and all to appear subsequently in P.S.J. 12. The first (Tav. 14, pp. 21-2) is a report (c. a.v. 
80-90) to the strategus by the PiPdodvAakes evericewy ; the second (Tav. 18, p. 29) a receipt by a member 
of a very influential family in Middle Egypt, Adp. Zapariwy 6 kai "AroMwnards, yupvaolapxos Bovdeurns ris OE. 
ITéd.; the third (Tav. 18, pp. 29-30) is a splendid private letter (4.p. 235) beginning with expressions of con- 
dolence: pdprupes of Jeol cis ruOdpevos rept Tob Kupiou pov, viod judy (I. dud), odrws 7x0ecOny Kal émévOnaa cs tBiov 
réxvov ... GANG yervaiws gpépere roiro yap Kat Tots Beots daéxetrar. Papiri greci delle collezioni italiane. Scritture 
documentarie: fasc. II (= Pubbl. Scuola Filol. class. Universita Roma, Serie II: Sussidi e materiali), pp. 17-34, 
pls. 11-20, Rome, 1933. 

P. Cottart has edited a papyrus from the Weil collection under the self-explanatory title Demande 
d assignation & la session du Préfet addressée au Stratége, in Mél. Bidez, 91-8. It dates from shortly before 
A.D. 107. 

The past year has seen remarkable progress in the study of Antinoopolis; beside the publications of 
Wilcken, Curschmann and Gapp (see below), H. I. Bett has published five papyri in the British Museum, 
all coming from the archive of an Antinoopolite family settled at Tebtunis. The first, an extract from the 
dropvnpartopot of the strategus of the Herakleopolite nome and dated a.p. 135, reveals that Antinoites 
were exempt from the éyxv«Avov. II is a return to the nomarch of Antinoopolis of the birth of a child, made 
in order to qualify for benefit from a fund established by Hadrian for maintenance of children of Antinoites 
registered within thirty days of birth (a.p. 151). II[ and IV are birth-certificates of children of Antinoopolite 
citizens issued in the name of the prytanis, and V is an epikrisis record similar to that published by Boak 
in Journal, 13 (1927). Diplomata Antinoitica, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 514-28. 

Two Oxyrhynchite droypadgai, from a father and his daughter, each existing in several copies, are made 
the basis of an elaborate study by A. M. Harmon, Egyptian Property-Returns, in Yale Classical Studies, 4, 
133-234. The documents, which date from a.p. 148, are in the collection of Yale University. The 
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comprehensive discussion touches upon points of law, administration, and diplomatic, for which reference 
may be made to §§ 4, 6, and 7 below. 

The Gnomon of the Idios Logos, the text of which was issued as B.G.U., v, 1, has now been provided 
with an admirably succinct commentary, forming the second and concluding part of the volume, by GraF 
WoLpEMAR YON UXKULL-GYLLENBAND ; for further details see § 6 below. 

Marcet Hompert edits in full P. Gand 52, partly published by Grenfell and Hunt as P. Oxy. 1446, in 
Mel. Bidez, 495-503. 

A paragraph in T.A.P.A., 64 (1933), p. lxi, describes a paper read by O. W. Rerymvurs, entitled A 
frugmentary Edict of a Prefect of Egypt. The papyrus, which dates from the second century, is in the Princeton 
collection, and appears to concern malpractices of the reAdvat. 

AvcELa Zampon has published a curious though very fragmentary apprenticeship contract dating from 
the second to third centuries; the document seems to be preceded by an incomplete draft, which is con- 
tinuous with it. JWinute di un contratto di servizio nella raccolta dei papiri milanesi, in Aeg., 13 (1933), 651-62. 

Hermann Scrurrz has re-edited, in the light of archaeological evidence furnished by the German Hermo- 
polis Expedition, the well-known third-century papyrus recording the expenditure on buildings flanking 
Antinous Street, the main east-west thoroughfare of the city. Die Bauurkunde in P. Vindob. Gr. 12565, in 
Papyri und Altertumswissenschaft (Miinch. Beitr., 19), 406-28. 

Antinoopolis again provides the chief topic of interest in a Princeton papyrus published by Kenney 
S. Garp, A Lease of a Pigeon-House with Brood, in T.A.P.A., 64 (1933), 89-97, with pl. The lessor is the 
same Aur. Theon who, in P. Oxy. 1119 (a.p. 253), successfully petitioned the strategus for a declaration 
that he, as an Antinoopolite citizen, was exempt from nomination to municipal office outside Antinoopolis. 
In the present document, however, which is only three years later, he describes himself as ’Avriwoeds Koopnris 
Bovrevtis ris ’Ovpuyxirwy wé\ews. The editor therefore concludes that in the interim this privilege of the 
Antinoites had been abolished. 

P. Mich. m (Journal, 20, 90) has been reviewed, generally very appreciatively, by C. PREAUX, Chron. 
d'Eg.. 9 (1934), 133-6; T. C. Skeat, J.R.S., 24 (1934), 64-7; H. I. Bewx, Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 149-50; A.S. 
Hent, Journal, 20, 124-5. 

P. Princet. Univ. (Journal, 18, 85) is reviewed by F. HEICHELHEIM in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 395, and by 
C. Préacx in L’Antiquité classique, 3 (1934), 561-3. 

Léscu, Epistula Claudiana (Journal, 17, 126), is reviewed by E. Breccta, in Bull. Soc. arch. d’ Alez., 29 
(1934), 355-8. 

P. Col. 11 (Journal, 19, 75) is reviewed by P. Counart, Rev. de phil., 8 (1934), 224-6; M. Homperr, 
Rev. belge, 12 (1933), 1160-1; H. Comrort, A.J.A., 37 (1933), 642-4; O. MonrEveccnt, Boll. fil. class., 5 
(1934), 283-5; B. Scatman, Cl. Phil., 29 (1934), 361-2. 

P. Berl. Leihgabe (Journal, 19, 77) is reviewed by P. Contarr in Rev. de phil., 8 (1934), 224-6, and 
Rev. ét. gr., 47 (1934), 269-71; M. HomBerr, Rev. belge, 13 (1934), 201-2; K. Fr. W. Scumipr, G.G.A., 196 
(1934), 426-9. 


E. Roman- BYZANTINE 


The contents of a paper read by Epmunp H. Kass, JR., Selected Papyri from the Princeton Collection, are 
given in T.4.P.A., 64 (1933), p. Ixi, viz. (1) Pilot’s receipt, a.p. 154; (2) Receipt for payment of debts, 
a.D. 144; (3) Custom-house receipt, third century ; (4) Letter of recommendation, fourth century ; (5) Christian 
amulet against fever, fifth century. 

P. Lond. Inv. 2554, 2555 are published by C. H. Ropers, Two Papyri from Oxyrhynchus, in Journal, 20, 
20-8. The former, an application to the BiBAodvAakes eyxricewy (A.D. 249), is not only of considerable juristic 
interest, but provides a remarkable problem in the profession of the applicants, Oeayoi Qonpeiou efayopeiwy 
cai érépou Luwrdrw Aeyouévou (see above, § 2); the other is a private letter of the fifth or sixth century. 


F. BYZANTINE 
Of the seven Early Byzantine Papyri from the Cairo Museum, published by A. E. R. Boak in Et. Pap., 


2, 1-22, the first is one of the most important texts we have for the administration of Byzantine Egypt. 
It is a prefectorial edict, dated 4.p. 297, publishing the decree of Diocletian which announced the reform of 
the entire system of taxation. Though the actual decree is lost, the Prefect has, fortunately for us, described 
it in some detail; its aim was to make known xdca éxdoryn dpovpa mpos THY motdTHTa Tis yijs éweBAYOn, Kal 7600 


exdorn Kepadyj Tay aypoxdv Kai amd molas WAtKias péxpt moias. This, with the tax-receipt published by Bell 
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(see below), finally proves the introduction into Egypt of the capitatio humana as well as the iugatio. Some 
minor corrections to the text are made by BrEtt in Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 241: 1. 12, read norjcacbat ; 1. 13, read 
ra before eis; 1. 20, read <’ for s’. P. Contome, Rev. ét. anc., 36 (1934), 538-40, reads the mutilated word in 
1. 10 as gwvo[p@]y, while EpGar allows me to quote his correction [dv} for [xai] in 1. 9. No. 2 is a return of 
olive-trees under the new system (4.D. 298) and 3-7 are receipts for rental of grainland, the locality in 
each case being specified as epi kasunv dpiodtxriav Kapavida, vel. sim. 

A roll from Philadelphia containing a series of receipts, chiefly issued by sitologoi, and ranging in date 
from A.D. 310 to 324, is the subject of a dissertation by EpMuND H. Kase, Jr. The dates in these receipts 
are of unusual importance, and the conclusions the editor draws from them are assembled in two excursuses : 
(1) The Dating of the First Fifteen-year Indiction Cycle, which is shown to have been reckoned from 4.D. 312, 
following on an unsuccessful five-year cycle beginning in 297 (here the editor might have referred to the 
important discussion by Amundsen, Ostraca Osloénsia, 64-8) ; (2) The Consulship of the Licinii, now placed 
in 321. In the three succeeding years the Licinii remained consuls without changing the numeration of their 
respective consulships; instead, their first joint consulship was regarded as an era, subsequent years being 
designated by the formula rots écopévors tadros 76 B’ (y’, 8’). A Papyrus Roll in the Princeton Collection, 
Baltimore, 1933, pp. v-+-36. 

SEYMOUR DE Ricot, Un Papyrus chrétien épistolaire de Vancienne collection Offord, in Mél. Bidez, 857-9, 
with pl., publishes a letter of the early fourth century. 

H. I. Burr has published A Byzantine Tax-Receipt of remarkable form in Mél. Maspero, 2, 105-111, 
with pl. The document, P. Lond. Inv. 2574, is dated a.p. 359 and comes from Oxyrhynchus. Each of the 
various charges is assessed by the caput, a fact which confirms the evidence of the decree of Diocletian as 
to the capitatio humana in Egypt. In reckoning up the total, however, the amount is calculated at one 
and one-sixth capita—presumably a form of “super-tax” for the wealthier classes. The charges themselves 
raise a host of problems: yp:(?) cat oipdpatos, mpwriov, dvaBod.xod, vavAov oturmiov, Tpysttapiov, and vavtdv 
*Ivdtas, the last presumably a subsidy for the merchants trading to India. 


4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, and Chronology 


A. GENERAL 


In Vol. x of the Cambridge Ancient History, Cambridge, 1934, H. I. Bett deals with Egypt under the 
Early Principate (chap. x, pp. 284-315: bibliography, pp. 922-31). The third volume of Hanotavx, Histoire 
de la Nation égyptienne (see Journal, 20, 92), is reviewed by P. Grarnpor in Rev. belge, 13 (1934), 285-8, 
by G. Rovrtiarp in Rev. hist., 173, 157-9, and by W. Scausart in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 172-4. 


B. Pourrican History 


The most important contribution to Ptolemaic history in the year comes from W. Orro, Zur Geschichte 
des Zeit des 6. Ptolemders, in Abh. d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Abt., N.F., Heft 11 (1934). Other articles 
to be consulted with reference to the same period are by W. W. Tarn, The new dating of the Chremonidean 
War in J.H.S., 54 (1934), 26-39; by P. Lacav, Un graffito égyptien d@ Abydos écrit en lettres grecques, in 
Et. Pap., 2, 229-46, which mentions a native rebel king in Upper Egypt early in the second century 8.c. ; by 
F. Caspari, Studien zu dem Kallixeinos-Fragment, Athenaios 5, 197e-203b, in Hermes, 68 (1933), 4, on the 
festival of Philadelphus. Hermann STRASBURGER, Ptolemaios und Alexander (Leipzig, 1934), is reviewed by 
W. W. Tarn in Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 194-5. Further reviews are by A. M. Woopwarp in History, 19 (1934), 
253-4, of Rapet’s Alexandre le Grand and Roxsrnson’s Ephemerides (see Journal, 20, 92); by P. Jovcurt 
in Rev. de phil., 3, 8 (1934), 408-10, of WinkLER’s Rom und Aegypten (see Journal, l.c.); by A. CALDERINI 
in Aeg., 14 (1934), 117, of EHRENBERG’s Gr. wu. hellen. Staat. A dissertation by Karu Jax, Agypten in hellenist. 
u. rom. Zeit nach antiken Papyrus (Minster, 1932, 32 pp.), is reviewed by H. KorTENBEUTEL in Gnomon, 
10 (1934), 107-8. C. BrapForD WELLES, in his collection of Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic period 
(New Haven, 1934), includes and discusses six Ptolemaic documents. 

For the Roman period material information is contained in the following papers: J. P. V. D. Barspox, 
Notes concerning the principate of Gaius, in J.R.S., 24 (1934), 13-24, in which the chronology of Gaius’ 
dealings with the Jews is discussed in § 4; K. Scorr, The rile of Basilides in the events of 4.D. 69, in J.RS., 
24 (1934), 138-40; A. WILHELM, Die Constitutio Antoniniana, in A.J.A., 38 (1934), 178-80. Léscu’s Epistula 
Claudiana (see Journal, 18, 89), is reviewed by E. Breccta in Bull. Soc. Arch. d’ Alex., 29, 355-8. 

N 
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C. BroGRAPHY 


A. Lepare has an article on Tiberius Julius Alexander, préfet d’ Alexandrie et @ Egypte, in Bull. Soc. 
Arch. d’Alex., 29, 331-41. J. N. Coror, Caius Vibius Maximus, in Atti del Congresso Internazionale di 
Diritto Romano, 1 (1934), 513-24, discusses the career of the man accused in P. Oxy. 471. 


D. ADMINISTRATION 


Under this head should be noted three articles in Aegyptus, 14 (1934) by GEorcE M. Harper, on Menches, 
Komogrammateus of Kerkeosiris (14-32); Tax-contractors and their relation to Tax-collection in Ptolemaic 
Egypt (49-64); and The relation of dpxevys, péroxot, and éyyvor to each other, to the Government, and to the 
Tux-contract in Ptolemaic Egypt (269-85). In the same volume of Aeg., 293-7, are Alcune osservaziont sulle 
tasse del bestiame nell’Egitto greco-romano, by Sanpra Avocapro. A. DELBAGE discusses Les cadastres 
antiques jusqwa Dioclétien in Et. Pap., 2, 73-228. U. Witcxex, in his Mitteilungen aus den Wircburger 
Papyrussammlung (Berlin, 1934), deals with the constitution of the Antinoite nome in his discussion of 
no. 8, pp. 52-7. W. Marrues, Prosopographie der Agypt. Deltagaue 300 4.c.-600 P.c., is reviewed by 
A. CaLDERINI in deg., 14 (1934), 113. 


E. ByzantTINE 


The edict of the Prefect Aristius Optatus (March 16, 297), found at Karanis, publishing the Imperial 
decree which introduced the new system of taxation ordered by Diocletian and his coleagues, is noted above 
(§ 3). Besides finally proving that the capitatio was introduced into Egypt it supplies some evidence for 
the chronology of Diocletian’s stay in Egypt. 

E.H. Kass, Jr.’s A Papyrus Roll in the Princeton Collection (see above,§3), is of importance for early Byzan- 
tine chronology. In two appendices he gathers up the evidence to show (1) that the fifteen-year indictional 
cycle was introduced in 314-15, but was ante-dated to run from 312, and (2) that the first joint consulship 
of the Licinii must be dated to 321, not 322, subsequent years being indicated, in papyri at any rate, by 
the formula trois éoopévors ddrous 76 B’ (y’, 8’). The latest date of his curious “era” incidentally confirms 
Stein’s new date (324) for the Battle of Chrysopolis. 

H. I. Bett, A Byzantine Tax-Receipt (P. Lond. Inv. 2574), in Mél. Maspero, 2, 105-11, is likewise noted 
in § 3; its chief interest lies in the confirmation it affords of the new evidence of the Karanis papyrus regarding 
the introduction of the capitatio, but it also mentions a number of novel imposts, including one for vaurav 
’Iv8ias which he explains as an attempt to revive the commercial connexion with India. 

H. I. BeLt’s paper, read at the International Papyrological Congress at Munich, on Papyrology and 
Byzantine Studies, has been printed in Papyri und Altertumswissenschaft (= Miinch. Beitr., 19), 314-26. 

There may also be mentioned as of interest to students of papyri, J. R. ParaNnquE, Essai sur la Prefécture 
du Prétoire du Bas-Empire. Boccard, Paris, 1933, pp. vii+-144 (cf. Byzantion, 9 (1934), 327-53, 703-13) ; 
E. Hermann, Zum Asylrecht im byzantinischen Reich, in Orientalia Christiana Periodica (Roma), 1 (1935), 
204-38; J. Srion, Le monastére copte de Samuel de Kalumon, ibid., 46-52; and two monographs on 
Athanasius: R. Serer, Athanasius’ Apologia contra Arianos (Ihre Entstehung und Datierung), Diss. 


Tubingen, 1932, and K. F. Hacen, Kirche und Kaisertum in Lehre und Leben des Athanasius, Diss. 
Tubingen, 1933. 


5. Art, Economic History, Numismatics 
A. ART 


A. ApRIANI continues his studies of Sculture del Museo Greco-Romano di Alessandria in Bull. Soc. Arch. 
d’ Alex., 29, 306-11, with an article on a statue of a Muse with a lyre. C. R. Morey reviews DELBRUECK’S 
Antike Porphyrwerke (see Journal, 20, 93) in A.J.d., 27 (1933), 649-51. 


B. FrxancE, AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY 


Much useful material is collected in A. SeGrE’s Note sull economia dell’ Egitto ellenistico nell éta tolemaica, 
in Bull. Soc. Arch. d Alex., 29, 257-305. G. Caton-THompson and E. W. GarpNer describe the irrigation 
system of Ptolemy II in vol. 1, part ii of The Desert Fayum (London, 1935). F. HEItcHELHEIM’s article, 
Sitos, in Pauly, Real-Encyclopddie, suppl. Bd. 6, should be noted. There are reviews of N. Lewis, L’industrie 
du Papyrus dans UEgypte gréco-romaine (Paris, 1934), by E. H. Mrxys in CZ. Rev., 48 (1934), 241; and of 
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Hans Scwaat, Vom Tauschhandel zum Welthandel, by A. CALDERINI in Aeg., 14 (1934), 112-13. Micxwrrz, 
Geld u. Wirtschaft (see Journal, 20, 94), is reviewed by the same, pp. 116-17, and by M. BesyiEr in Rev. 
de Phil., 3, 8 (1934), 129-30. 


C. Nvsusmatics 
A. C. Jonnson has some Notes on Egyptian Coinage in A.J.A., 38 (1934), 49-54. There are two articles 
in Numismatik, 2 (1933) by B. Hitticer: Die Kupferrechnung der spdatrémischen Kaiserzeit (55-6), and 
Follis und Milliarense im Zeitalter Konstantius d. gr. u. seine Sohne (66-9). Micxwitz, Die Systeme des rém. 
Silbergeldes, is reviewed by J. W. E. Pearce in Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 43. 


6. Law 


A. GENERAL 
(i) Bibliography, Necrology, Congresses. 

(a) Bibliography. 

P. M. Meyer, Juristischer Papyrusbericht VIII. (Oktober 1931 bis Oktober 1933), Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 
339-72. A. CaLperint, dAeg., 14 (1934), Bibliografia metodica, 129-202, 355-77 (Diritto e amministrazione, 
172-3, 368-70); also Testi recentemente pubblicati, ibid., 305-42. M. Hompert, Bibliographie, 1933-4, 
Egypte gréco-romaine, in Chron. d’Eq., nos. 17-18 (1934), 173-5, 387-90. B.Z., 34 (1934), 171-5, 408-12, 
Papyruskunde ; 249-53, 473-6, Jurisprudenz. P. CoLtart, Rev. ét. gr., 47 (1934), 449-78, Bulletin papyro- 
logique (Documents, 462-9). ¥. Otrvrer-Martrn and R. Besnier, Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), suppl. with fasc. 
4, Bibliographie courante, 1932 et 1933, 65 pp. (economic and legal history in general; Antiquité 9*-23*). A 
note by R. Monier, Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 148 mentions that the Annuario of the Italian Royal Academy, 
4 (1931-2), gives full bibliographies of two new members, S. Riccopono and C. A. NaLyrvo. 

(6) Necrology. 

Notices of V. Sctanosa: by V. Aranero-Rui and A. J. Boyt, L’Egypte Contemp., 24 (1934), 335-60; 
by E. Atsertario, Ann. Univ. Roma, 1933-4 (12 pp., with portrait), and Il pensiero e opera di Vittorio 
Scialoja (Milan, 1934); by S. Riccogono, R. Acc. Lincei, 10 (1934), 21 pp., with portrait; by E. RaBet, 
Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 492-6. Notices of A. Furntaux: by E. L(evy), Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 496-7, and by G. 


ScueRi1o, Arch. Giurid., 112 (1934), 115. Notice of B. Bruer: by F. Manor, Arch. Giurid., 112 (1934), 
227-32. 


(c) Congresses. 

The papers of the Bologna-Rome (April, 1933) congress of Roman law are being published in four volumes ; 
the first for Bologna and the first for Rome have appeared. To the Roman volume (Aéti del Congresso 
Internaz. di Dir. Rom. Roma, Vol. 1, Pavia, 1934), A. CaLpERINI, 525-43, contributes an account of the 
beginning and progress of modern Italian papyrology, which contains a good deal of useful bibliography. 
An account of the Congress is given by E. Srrpu, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 481-6; cf. Journal, 20 (1934), 94. The 
papers of the Munich papyrological congress (September 1933) have been published under the title of Papyri 
und Altertumswissenschaft (Minch. Beitr., 19, 1934). An account of the proceedings is given by E. SErpt, 
Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 486-90, and there are notices of the book by M. Saw Nicoxo, D. Lit.-Z., 1934, 238244, 
and by C. Préaux, Chron. d’E9., 9 (1935), 157-62. P. Coutivet’s contribution (pp. 186-232), La papyrologie 
et Vhistoire du droit, gives a clear, unpretentious, account of results, with a good deal of bibliography (useful 
list of juristic texts recovered by papyrology, pp. 192-4). Studi in memoria di Aldo Albertoni, 1, Diritto 
Romano e Bizantino (Padua, 1934), has now reached us. The contributions of J.C. Naser, A. STEINWENTER, 
A. A. ScuILLerR, and R. Montrr, have been mentioned previously, in Journal 19 (1933), 84, 89; 20 (1934), 
96, 99; G. La Prra’s is mentioned below (F). G. Szcré’s Nuove Osservazioni in tema di Istituzioni Alimen- 
tarie Imperiali (pp. 349-66) concern us here more nearly than the rest of the volume, but only remotely. 


(ii) Legal history of antiquity. 

(a) Cuneiform law. 

M. San Nicox6, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 434-5, does not judge very favourably of the legal side, so far as it 
exists, of Die Vélker des antiken Orients. H. JUNKER, Die Agypter; L. DeLaportE, Die Babylonier, Assyrer, 
Perser u. Phéniker (Freiburg i. B., 1933). In Archiv Orientdlni, 6 (1934), 335-41, M. San Nicox6 continues his 
Parerga Babylonica (Journal, 20, 95, etc.). He draws attention to a late Babylonian example of antichrestic 
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self-pledge, of 562 B.c., published in Neubab. Rechts- u. Verwaltungsterte (TuM u-1m, 112, reproduced). 
None such had been known, but this one is not decisive on the question of oriental ideas in P. Dura 10 
(Journal, 19, 83 ; 20, 96). W. E1cers, Gesellschaftsformen im alibab. Recht (Journal, 20, 95), has been reviewed 
by G. Boyrr, Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 752-4 and V. KoroSec, 0.L.Z., 37 (1934), 162-4. Boyer gives, with 
a few criticisms, a brief, useful résumé; KoroSkc also is favourable, but thinks the book stronger on the 
philological side than the legal, though not negligible by jurists. 


(b) Egyptian law. 

In Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 534-9, P. Cottrset describes as “admirables” the first two volumes (Brussels, 
1932, 1934, to be followed by a third), which he summarizes briefly, of Hist. des institutions et du droit privé 
de Vancienne Egypte, by J. Prresxe. W. F. Epcerton’s Demotica, being accessible to all in Minch. Beitr., 
19, 281-301, requires only bare mention: topics treated of are the double document, inheritance, marriage, 
registration of land; Greek and demotic papyrology are declared to be inseparable. In Journal, 20 (1934), 
223-8, B. Gus reviews A Family Archive from Siut, etc., ed. by Sir H. Toompson (2 vols., Oxford, 1934); 
he regards this as the most important group of demotic texts published for many years and as of the utmost 
importance for Egyptian legal procedure of the Ptolemaic period and earlier. 


(c) Greek law. 

In Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 382-7, A. SrersweyTer reviews U. E. Pao, Studi sul processo attico (Padua, 
1933, not seen). Like critics of Paot's Studi di diritto attico (Journal, 19, 83 ; 20, 95), the reviewer sees objec- 
tions to isolating Attic law. Most of the review is occupied with the question how far rapaypady and Sixn 
wevdopnaprupiov should be regarded as independent processes, how far as merely incidental. In general 
STEINWENTER thinks Pao rather too absolute in his conclusions. E. SErDL, reviewing in O.L.Z., 37 (1934), 
484-5 M. Miu, Untersuchungen z. altorientalischen u. althellenischen Gesetzgebung (Klio, Beiheft 29, 1933), 
makes the criticism that the writer, having set out to treat of Greek law in the light of oriental legal thought 
and having succeeded, here and there, in showing oriental influence on Greek law, does not make clear 
precisely what oriental legal thought is; he ignores wide distinctions of time and place, but has made a 
useful collection of materials. ‘Ioropia rod éMnrixod Sixatov péxpc tod 1821, by G. A. PETROPOULOS (extract, 
Athens, 1934, from the Great Greek Encyclopaedia), gives an outline of the history of Greek law and its 
offshoots in seven chapters, followed by a bibliography. In the chapters on Hellenistic, Coptic, and Romano- 
Hellenic law papyrology is naturally prominent. 


(d) Roman law. Hellenistic influence. 

The number of recent studies on this subject, important though it is in legal papyrology, is too great to 
allow of more than bare mention of them. In Atti del Congresso Internaz., Roma, 1 (Pavia, 1934), B. KUsrer 
(81-98), FP. Sexy (101-10), J. Srrocx (113-32), and R. Harper (171-6) treat of the influence of Greek 
speculation on early classical and classical jurisprudence; E. Wxiss (245-53), M. Sax Nicond (257-80), 
and R, TatBENSCHLAG (283-315) deal with more specifically legal influence. S. Riccopono (179-92) regards 
the development of the doctrine of voluntas, by the help of Greek speculation, as classical, and (319-50) 
insists on the importance of development of law by practice in the later empire. G. BorroLucct (433-48) 
studies the evolution of the conception of hereditas as universitas (against Bonrants). H. NrEDERMEYER 
(353-84), E. ALBERTARIO (387-411), and H. Srper (415-30), discuss the problem of re-Justinian interpola- 
tions. The growth of Justinian’s own ideas during the course of the codification is the subject of an interesting 
paper by F. PrinesHetm (451-94). 

Various of these points recur in other publications. P. Frezza, Appunti eseg. in tema di modi pretorii, etc. 
(Stud. Econ.-Giurid. Univ. Cagliari, 1933-4, 44 pp.) treats of a familiar illustration of provincial Roman 
law (Gaius 2, 31). L. WENGER, Geisteswelt des Mittelalters, Festschr. M. Grabmann (offprint, n.d.), 1415-25, 
seeks examples of the operation of the ultimately Greek maxim, suum cuique, through the ages; e.g. in 
B.G.U. 168, P. Oxy. 71, B.G.U. 616, P. Masp. 67151, P. Lond. 1356. F. Prrnesuem, Hohe u. Ende der rém. 
Jurisprudenz (Freiburg i. B., 1933, 16 pp.), attributes the decline to orientalization ; incidentally, he regards 
Paul's Sentences as an inferior florilegium: contrast the different conclusion arrived at by E. VoLtErra in a 
detailed study (Atti Congr. Internaz. Bologna, 1, 35-165). W. FELGENTRAEGER, Die Literatur z. Echtheitsfrage 
der rom. Juristenschriften (Symb. Frib. Lenel, offprint, n.d.), insists on the certainty of pre-Justinian inter- 
polation of our texts, ending with a valuable literary conspectus. O. GrapENwitz, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 
147-61, attacks the problem of self-interpolation by Justinian in the Codex. Finally, the question of the 
oriental character of later Roman law is a main preoccupation of two longer works: E. ALBERTARIO, Introd. 
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stor. allo studio del dir. rom. Giustinianeo, Parte 1 (Milan, 1935), and S. Rrccozono, Corso di dir. rom. For- 
mazione e sviluppo, Parte 2 (Milan, 1933-4). 


(e) Coptic law. 
A. A. Scuttuer, K.V.G.R., 27 (1934), 18-46, completes his Sammelbericht (Journal, 19, 83), as promised. 
He also brings the bibliography of his previous study up to date. The same writer's Ten Coptic Legal Texts 


(Journal, 20, 96), and Coptic Law (Journal, 18, 93), are reviewed by W. HeNcsTENBERG, B.Z., 34 (1934), 
78-95, favourably as regards the edition, less so as regards translation and commentary. 


(iii) Juristic texts. 


The new fragments of Gaius (P.S.I. 1182, Journal, 20, 96-7), would not be papyrology even if they were 
on papyrus. For literature see F. pE Zuturta, J.R.S., 24 (1934), 168, adding: A. E. Girrarp, Judicis postu- 
latio et actio ex sponsione, Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 514-16; G. Cornu, Sur la découverte, etc., Rev. Univ. 
Bruxelles, 39 (1934-5), 22*-7*; J. Gacpemet, Etude sur ...Uindivision en dr. rom., 1-31 (Paris, 1934) ; Ss. 
Soxazzi, Societas e communio (Naples, 1935, 26 pp.). In Aeg., 13 (1933), 621-48, E. ScuONBAvVER gives the 
promised republication with fuller discussion and a photograph of the early sixth-century, pre-Justinian, 
text mentioned here last year (Journal, 20, 97). The work is in Greek, but uses Latin technical terms. The 
literary form of question and answer occurs. The discussion is based on classical texts, Paul being cited 
several times and, in a Latin passage, Sabinus and perhaps the Sabinians. No further conclusions as to 
subject-matter or date seem to be arrived at. On Leontius, father of the presumed author Anatolius, P. 
Cottier, Ecole de Beyrouth, 141 ff., should be consulted. 

W. Grar UxkULL-GYLLENBAND’s commentary on the Gnomon has been issued as the second part of 
B.G.U.5. The whole text, except the final fragmentary ss. 113-21, seems to be repeated, but the sections 
are regrouped at the head of each chapter of commentary according to subject. This makes for comfortable 
reading of the commentary as a whole, but for reference recourse must be had to the Index locorum (pp. 
111-12). The numbering of lines is omitted, logically but regrettably. It is convenient to have (p. 18) the 
text of the law of intestate succession published in 1923 by Havssovuxiier (P. Dura 5), but PappuLras’s 
corrections, noted from P. KoscHaKEr in Journal, 18 (1932), 98, have escaped attention. At p. 42, ons. 31, 
we are glad to find part of P. Oxy., 17, 2089 in Levy's reconstruction (Journal, 15, 129). In Galli u. Spadones 
im Gnomon, Aeg., 14 (1934), 89-92, W. ScuvBart gives his latest conjectures as to ss. 112-15. B. Bronp1, 
La vendita di cose fuori di commercio, St. Riccobono, 4 (1934), 3-56, at p. 33, denounces s. 2, which appears 
to recognize a special Roman right to sell tombs, as an absurd error of the compiler of the Gnomon; but 
UxKULL-GYLLENBAND holds for a local privilege of Romans, granted, however, not by Hadrian, as the text 
implies, but by Marcus Aurelius. 


(iv) Documents and comments. 

For new publications see §3 above. Also P. M. Mrver’s Bericht (i, above). U. Witcken’s Urkunden- 
Referat has not yet arrived. We mention here a few articles which do not fall readily into our scheme. J.C. 
Naser, Ad papyros quosdam Cairo-Zenonianos III, Aeg., 14 (1934), 298-304, offers new readings of 59316, 
59350, 59355, 59369, 59454, 59466, and SB. 7450 III. F. Prryesuerm, Zu einer griech. Papyrus-Urkunde, 
Hermes, 69 (1934), 111-14, makes improvements of interpretation and reading by bringing together B.G.U., 
4, 1187, SB. 5235, P. Oxy., 12, 1465, P. Amh. 35. C. C. Epear, Aeg., 14 (1934), 119, supplies corrections 
of P. Ryl. Zen. 11, P. Cairo Zen. 59036 and 59013, P. Mich. Zen. 60. F. ZucKER, B.Z., 34 (1934), 410 offers 
juristic notes on P. Groninganae. In Phil. Woch., 54 (1934), 1302-19, K. Fr. W. Scmupt reviews Tebtunis 
Papyri, 3, 1: detailed, especially 701, 703, 729, 733, 769, 785, 790, 806, 812. A short notice of P. Mich. 2 
by A. E. R. Boak, Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 149-50, makes it clear that there is much of legal interest in this 
volume (registers of a public record office of the reign of Claudius). In O.L.Z., 37 (1934), 600-2, there is a 
short notice by M. Sax Nicox6 of B.G.U., 8. 


(v) Diplomatic. 

See P. M. Mever’s Bericht, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 352-61. U. WILcKEN’s address to the Munich Congress, 
Uber antike Urkundenlehre (Miinch. Beitr., 19, 42-61) needs only to be mentioned. In Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 
327-8, B. Kt Bier has a further note on periculum-pariculum (Journal, 19, 84), in which, citing Tac. Ann., 
xvi, 19, he defends his etymology against A. Kiorz, Phil. Wech., 53 (1933), 445 ff. In Egyptian Property- 
Returns ( Yale Class Stud., tv, 1934), 185-230, A. M. Harmon publishes in the first part (135-52) two dzoypadal, 
Oxyrhynchus, a.D. 148 (below, E), and in the second (153-220) draws conclusions as to the drafting, copying, 
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and office-treatment of droypadai and as to the compulsion of owners to make them, whether in response to 
a special governmental order (182 ff. ; table of known calls 184-5) or in virtue of a standing regulation (213 ff.). 
He infers that registration of property under the empire was at the discretion of owners, except in so far 
as it was necessary for the purpose of a sale or imposed from time to time by general order. 


(vi) The oath. 

Reviews of E. Srrpt, Der Eid im rém.-ag. Provinzialrecht. Erster Teil: Die Zeit von der Eroberung Agyptens 
bis zum Beginn der Regierung Diokletians (Munich, 1933; Journal, 20, 98): F. Wireackgr, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 
440-5 (analytical; very favourable); P. CoLtinet, Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 115-17 (short; draws attention to 
D. M. Prepipt, Le Numen Augusti, Rev. ét. lat., 9 (1931), 83 ff. and H. Livy-Bruun, Le témoignage instru- 
mentaire en droit rom., 1910); H. I. Bex, J.R.S., 24 (1934), 225-7; M. Saw Nicos, D. Lit.-Z., 1934, 278-81 
{agreeing that the Egyptian oath-system of the early empire was a provincial forerunner of later imperial 
law); A. Exruarprt, 0.L.Z., 37 (1934), 352-5; C. Priaux, Chron. d’Eg., no. 18 (1934), 140-2 (appreciative). 
BELL thinks too weighty for the evidence of the oath-formulae SErpr’s inferences that under Augustus 
Ezypt was connected with the Empire only by a personal tie and that this was why Roman civil procedure 
was not introduced. He also adds further evidence as to the oath by the emperor’s Téyn. With regard to 
returns of death he disagrees with SEIDL (p. 226, 1. 11 from bottom, for death read birth). EHRHARDT regrets 
the author’s abstention from discussion of the religious aspect of the oath, but is in general highly favourable. 
He suggests as a motive for the use of the oath in public documents the desire to obviate subsequent rescission 
by emphasizing the freedom of the act, as in later Byzantine documents. A.M. Harmon, in the work, just 
cited (v, above), 165 ff., joins issue with SEIDL on the question of the importance of local usage in the form 
and practice of oaths. 


(vii) Defects in legal acts. 

These, prescinding from failure of an essentiale negotii or lack of formality, i.e. defects resulting from 
lack of freedom or from injury to third parties, are considered by R. TAUBENSCHLAG, Die Geschaftsmangel 
im Rechte der Papyri, Z. Sav., 54 (1984), 137-46. With regard to constraint, chiefly constraint to execute 
a document, he concludes from an examination of the papyri that by the native law of the second century 
B.C., as by the imperial law of the sixth century P.c., the document or act was not void, but could be im- 
pugned. With regard to deceit, he finds in native law a right of recovery, whereas in provincial imperial 
law (P. Oxy. 237, vit, 13), the party deceived must put in his plea (a defence) at once. He then analyses 
the papyri on abuse of powers by guardians and on fraud on creditors and incumbrancers. 


B. Law or Persons 
(i) Juristic persons. 

See P. M. Mrysr, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 345. The first volume of L. Scanorr v. CARoLsFELD’s Gesch. d. 
jurist. Person (Journal, 20, 99), has had a number of reviews: G. Lz Bras, Rev. hist. dr., 18 (1934), 539-41 
(shght, but promising to return to wniversitas and to the influence of the Church in the formation of the 
notions of personality and foundation); E. F. Brecx, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 412-9; P. W. Durr, J.R.S., 24 
(1934), 84-6 (interesting on universitas); B. Kuster, K.V.G.R., 27 (1934), 110-20. All are favourable, but 
Breck has some searching criticisms, and KtUBLzr, though laudatory, does not accept the chief conclusions. 
Little papyrology. 


(ii) Bondage. 

Papyri are not represented to any great extent in J. Lanmperr’s Les operae liberti (Paris, 1934), but a 
special chapter (pp. 59 ff.) is devoted to the conceptions obsequium and paramone: the sense of obsequium 
is more definite and that of paramone (Journal, 19, 83; 20, 96, ete.), more extensive than is commonly 
supposed. A. Zampon, deg., 13 (1933), 651-62, edits a mutilated papyrus (n.d.) which appears to be a 
contract of service, some of the parties to which are Romans, having affinities with agreements for paramone 
and containing clauses similar to those of &8acxakKxai (lists of parallels given). 


(iii) Status civitatis. 
In the British Museum texts, published by H. I. Bett, Diplomata Antinoitica, Aeg., 13 (1933), 514-28, 
there is mention of Antinoite privileges ; cf. P. Jand. 140 (fasc. 7, 1934) of A.p. 151. A restoration, satisfactory 


so far as can be, of lines 7-9 of P. Giss. 40 has at last been given by A. WILHELM, Die Constitutio Antoniniana, 
AJA, 38 (1934), 178-80: AiSape tot[v]uv dralow roig xarocodotw 77 |v oixovpérny m[odr Jelav ‘Pupatov [p]évovros 
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[odSevds exrés Tr&v moAtrevp|dtww ywpl[ts] trav [Se]Serrixiwv. This is all that can be reproduced here, but 
WILHELM gives a complete text containing other novelties, along with the versions of P. M. MeyEr 


and J. Stroux (Journal, 20, 99). This article had been heralded by a note of E. ScHONBAUER’S, Z. Sav., 
54 (1934), 337-8. 


(iv) The family. 

(a) Marriage. 

C. BrapForD WELLES, Die Zivilen Archiven in Dura (Miinch. Beitr., 19, 379-99), publishes (pp. 389 ff.) 
a Greek agreement for divorce of a.p. 204 (Dura Pg. 22). Its recital that the marriage had been dypados 
must raise further doubt as to the Egyptian origin of that type of marriage; the fact that the divorce takes 
place éyypddws shows the special caution required in that matter. F. Bozza, Il matrimonio nel diritto det 
papiri dell’epoca tolemaica, Aeg., 14 (1934), 205-44, starting from a previous study of pure Greek marriage 
(Il matrimonio nel dir. attico, Ann. Sem. Giur. Catania, 1934, 1, not seen) arrives at some radical conclusions. 
Greek marriage was by ovvotxeiv, preceded by éyy’nots, which gave it legitimacy, dos being constituted at 
the time of ¢yytnots. The Graeco-Egyptian documents are the ovyypady ovvorxjcews and the spodoyia ydpou ; 
these are evidentiary, the one of cvvocxeiv and the other of éyy’jas. In Attic law, if not in Greece generally, 
written evidence of cvvoxetv was not taken, but such a precaution (in favour of the wife, as the terms of 
the documents show) was a natural development in view of the isolation of Greeks living in the xwpa. The 
avyyp. ovv. was not necessary; it might be executed at the time of marriage, or later, or not at all. The 
6podoyia ydpou has not the least affinity to the zpodiz1s documents, but it does combine with éyy’nas the 
constitution of the dos. The Alexandrian synchoresis, which appears with the Romans and is perhaps due 
to Roman abolition of the ¢pazpia:, is a marriage-contract akin to the ovyyp. ovv, not a parallel to the dpod. 
yan. One must admit that the writer’s fundamental position, that it is extremely unlikely that the Greek 
settlers, when marrying among themselves, followed any but their own national custom, is a@ priori very 
probable. 

(6) Adoption. 

E. ALsertario, La donna adottante, Mvnyootva Manzovda (Athens, 1934), 17-27, maintains that the per- 
mission given by C.8, 47 (48), 5, of 291, to a woman to adopt is due to interpolation, not to Diocletian; 
he cites linguistic grounds and the contradiction with C.7, 33, 8, of 294. 


(c) Tutela. 


See P. M. Meyer, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 351. In Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 313, R. Rav reproduces an inscription 
recently found at Belgrade which mentions a woman’s tutor Titianus. P. M. MEYER, Gesuch um Bestellung 
eines “tutor ad actum”’, Atti Congr. Internaz., Roma, 1, 507-10, gives a reconstruction in the light of numerous 
parallels (with commentary) of Stud. Pal., 20, 50: Immobiliarkauf. S. Souazzi, Distituto greco-egizio della 
madre éraxohovOyrpia, Atti R. Acc. Napoli, 55 (1933), 24 pp. (offprint), expresses sharp disagreement with 
G. La Prra (Journal, 17, 136) and P. Frezza (Journal, 18, 95). He holds that the reception of the Graeco- 
Egyptian institute took place probably under Justinian, certainly not before the post-classical period. 
P. Frezza, La donna tutrice e la donna administratrice di negozi tutelari, etc., St. Econ.-Giurid. Univ. Cagliari, 
12 (1933-4), 37 pp. (offprint), republishes, with one or two alterations in answer to Souazzi, the article 
referred to above. He sticks to it that direct responsibility of the mother to the pupillus is classical and 
that there were cases in classical law in which a tutor could be appointed periculo matris in spite of the 
SC. Velleianum. His explanation of the term émaxodovéy7pia was an hypothesis, advanced as requiring 


confirmation. 


C, Law or Property 
(i) Catagraphe. 

In Z. Sav., 54 (1934), whilst P. M. Meyer declares (p. 365) that P. Colomb. 480 (Journal, 19, 86), definitely 
establishes E. ScHONBAUER'S widely accepted doctrine of catagraphe, E. RaBEL devotes a closely reasoned 
article in the same number (Aatagraphe, pp. 188-232) to its refutation. The doctrine is that certain im- 
portant sales were not allowed to take effect without the co-operation of the public authority; therefore 
in such sales, besides the sale-document. protocollary in form and comprising what one would expect to 
find in a private conveyance, we find official registration of the sale, effected by means of declarations of 
the seller rendered before the public authority. These declarations are couched in the form of admission 
putting an end to dispute, i.e. are homologies, without the procedure being, strictly speaking, contentious. 
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The catagraphe is what makes the buyer owner. RaBEL, on the other hand, refuses to advance beyond the 
position that catagraphe means registration and xaraypd¢ew, as an act of the seller, means to procure registra- 
tion. He denies, in the first place (pp. 192-205), that catagraphe has any special connexion with the Egyptian 
practice of a separate document of renunciation by seller. Renunciation is an element in sale which may 
become disengaged for one reason or another—so in mediaeval German law as well as in Egyptian. Greek 
practice tended to abandon the separation, and under the Empire the separate document disappeared. 
The general Hellenistic meaning of catagraphe is registration, hardly distinct from évaypad%, so that Theo- 
phrastus did not need to mention catagraphe. The most probable interpretation of P. Hal. I, 1, 245 ff. 
(pp. 209-18) supports this meaning; it is not probable that catagraphe was an official document or that it 
operated as conveyance. It meant entry by the ray/a: in a list of sales, kept primarily for fiscal purposes, 
but available for others, arranged by demes (of sellers) and chronologically (date of notification, not of 
transaction). The exact effect cannot be determined, but (lines 252-6) the seller had no further claim against 
the buyer in respect of the land, provided that he gave the dudovpiov (document defining the boundaries: 
Journal, 20, 98), and received the price. The latter proviso seems to imply that in spite of catagraphe he 
could, if unpaid, claim the thing; claim for the price in personam he had none, nor, therefore, could he lose 
it by catagraphe or (more probable) by quittance. If he intended to give credit, he required to create a claim 
in personam by distinct act. These conclusions are not shaken by the scanty evidence of Ptolemaic common 
law nor by the documents of the beginning of the Empire (pp. 218 ff.). Under the system of bibliothecae 
(pp. 222 ff.), catagraphe retains its meaning of registration: either there were relics of special bureaucratic 
treatment of sales of land and slaves, or the name was simply retained for a corresponding part of the new 
system, namely entry in the new-style register. The registered document, catagra phe, became a title-deed, 
because of the precautions taken in its execution—seller’s title having to be approved by the local bibliotheca. 
This is no real change of linguistic usage. But in the later Empire (pp. 229 ff.) the relation of the legal act 
to the document altered: a general phenomenon not peculiar to catagraphe. Hence catagraphe acquired the 
meaning of conveyance (see below, D. (ii)), though it is questionable whether even in Byzantine times 
some reference to registration is not implied. 


(ii) Other branches. 


E. Berri, Sul carattere della “traditio” classica, St. Riccobono, 4 (2) ( 1934), 115-30, returns to a topic much 
discussed of late years: cf. Journal, 19 (1933), 87, and previously. Judging by M. Kaser’s and R. Mowrer’s 
reviews in Z. Sav., 54 (193+), 392-402, and Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 119-21, G. Micorrer’s Pécule et capacité 
patrimoniale. Etude sur le pécule, dit profectice, depuis Védit “de peculio” jusqu’'a la fin de Pépoque classique 
(Lyons, 1932, not seen), is a good but purely Romanistic book. On the other hand, J. Gaupemut, Etude 
sur le régime juridique de Pindivision en droit romain (Paris, 1934), though he has no special papyrological 
section, makes incidental use of papyrological evidence, as the table of texts shows. In his study of the 
text of the possessory interdicts P. ClapEssoy1, St. Albertoni, 2 (1934), 15-121, gives a good deal of informa- 
tion as to the Greek and Byzantine terminology of possession. M. Kasrr, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 435-40, gives 
a very favourable account of W. FELGENTRAEGER, Antikes Lésungsrecht (Journal, 20, 101). Lastly, there are 
two reviews of E. Bussi, Ricerche intorno alle relazioni fra retratto bizantino e musulmano (Milan, 1933, not 
seen): J. ZEpos, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 402-5, and J. Rovssier, Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 323-32. Zeros agrees 
with the author's main conclusions, namely that protimesis is connected with epibole (examples in early 
papyri) and that the corresponding Muslim institute is derived from Byzantine protimesis. Rovsstr is 
more critical: as to the first point, the fiscal source may not stand alone 3 protimesis existed before epibole, 
though the two institutes interacted; as to the second, Bussr has not proved his case, he can cite no text 
connecting shefa‘at with collective fiscal responsibility ; it is an independent Muslim institute, and indeed 
the basic idea of protimesis, the reaction of the family and the village against strangers, is as old as the 
world. 


D. Law or Osrications 
(i) Agency. Representation. 

E. RaBet, Eine neue Vollmachtsurkunde, aleg., 13 (1933), 374-80, publishes and comments on P. Berol. 
13410 of 4.p. 116, in which the owner of a slave confers on another person a full power of sale. Such an 
empowerment can be conceived of as operating in various ways; which way the present document suggests 
is closely considered and fully illustrated from other documents. The same writer, Die Stellvertretung in den 
hellenistischen Rechten und in Rom, Atti Congr. Internaz., Roma, 1, 237-42, denies any sharp contrast between 
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the development of representation in Greek and Roman law. All laws start without direct representation, 
and it is most difficult to arrive at it in contract. In the most important contract, stipulation, it was not 
reached even by Justinian. But, of course, there were ways round, even in civil law, still more in praetorian, 
most of all under the extraordinaria cognitio. These developments are not receptions of Greek law, but 
parallel tendencies. Analogous expedients are found in East and West, though Eastern practice was doubt- 
less freer. The examples given of this convergence are most interesting and important. Justinian reinforced 
the tendency, without having the strength to reverse the principle. L. WENGER, in the second part of 
Papyrologische Miszellen. I. Zu P. Tebt. III. Aeg., 13 (1933), 580-8, illustrates the same point in Ptolemaic 
procedure (P. Tebt. 770, P. Enteux. 8 and 81, 10). 


(ii) Sale. 

See P. M. Meyer, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 361-2. In the same number, at p. 181, M. Kaser (Das Ziel der 
actio empti nach Eviktion, 162-88) has a note on the yu} émeAedceoba: clause, in connexion with the stipulation 
“neque per se neque per heredem eius fieri, quo minus habere liceat’”’. The first of the two documents pub- 
lished by C. BRaDFORD WELLES in Die Zivilen Archive in Dura (Minch. Beitr., 19, 379-99), Dura Pg. 23, is a 
sale made in a.p. 180 by a man to his brother and co-owner of an undivided half of certain property. In 
anticipation of usage known as yet in Egypt only later we find xaraypa¢y meaning the contract and xaéa- 
poroetv. On the rule in Jnst., 2, 1, 41, E. ScHONBAUER has a further note in Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 355-7 (ef. 
Journal, 20, 100-1, etc.), while G. G. Arcut, JI transferimento della proprieta nella compravendita romana 
(Padua, 1934), adopts substantially ALBERTARIO’s position, that the rule is classical only for mancipatio. The 
conceptions of Greek, Hellenistic, and ancient Babylonian law are compared (pp. 71-4) and PRINGSHEIM’s 
doctrine of the victory of Hellenistic ideas over Roman is considered (pp. 190 ff.). E. Srrpi, reviewing 
Arcur’s work in D. Lit.-Z., 1934, 2487-92, while praising the exposition of Justinian’s law, rejects the 
historical conclusion. J. van OVEN, Tijdschrift v. Rechtsgesch., 13 (1934), 455-7, holds that nothing is certain 
in the matter except that there was something relevant in the Twelve Tables, which Justinian revived 
archaistically, only to nullify it by the gloss about fidem sequi. Purely Romanistic are W. Fiumz, Z. Sav., 
54 (1934), 328-35, on seller's liability for fraudulent non-disclosure of defects, and M. Bussmann, L’obligation 
de délivrance du vendeur en dr. rom. class. (Lausanne, 1933). The latter is favourably reviewed by H. STOLL, 
Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 416-21 and J. vay Oven, Tijdschr., 13 (1934), 457-60. There are reviews of H. Srec, 
Quellenkritische Studien zur Bessergebotsklausel, etc. (Journal, 20, 102), by G. H. Mater (favourable), Z. Sav., 
54 (1934), 468-71, and R. Monier, Rev. hist. dr., 13 (193-4), 758-60 (interesting ; some criticisms). 


(iii) Lease. 

H. Comrort, Aeg., 13 (1933), 589-609; 14 (1984), 80-8 and 286-92, writes on late Byzantine leases. In 
the first article he takes stock of the material by drawing up a table of leases for the period beginning with 
A.D. 400: on a liberal view of doubtful examples, he arrives at 163 items in contrast with the 31 known when 
Waszyriski wrote (1905). The second article draws some conclusions from the table with regard to leases 
é¢’ Saov xpovov BovrAc (Journal, 14, 154; 16, 136). Leases of this type appear in all the best documented 
localities of Egypt, but nowhere supersede the lease for a limited term. The proportion of such leases is 
highest in the Arsinoite nome (15 our of 20), low in Oxyrhynchus (1 out of 5), where, however, the paucity 
of leases suggests a sinister inference. Such leases clearly indicate the depression of the tiller of the soil. 
though direct legal connexion with the colonate is difficult to see. The third article (Votes on “ Requests” 
and yepdypaga among late Byzantine leases) considers what modifications of Waszyiski’s conclusions with 
regard to the forms of lease are imposed by the new material. 


(iv) Guarantee. 


F. Prrsesuem, Zu P. Oxy. 1041, Aeg., 13 (1933), 406-18, adopting WEBER's completion (Obligationen- 
recht, 91) of 1. 9, arrives at an interpretation of the document (4.D. 381) which makes it an extremely interest- 
ing illustration of the relations of the parties in a guarantee. The debtor's promise to pay to the guarantor 
the sum guaranteed by him to the creditor is the earliest known example of an abstract contract to pay 
without fiction of a loan. Guarantor thereby secured in advance what he would have been entitled to by 
cessio actionum on having paid the creditor (cf. C. 4, 35, 10 of Diocletian. D. 17, 1, 45, 2 may be interpolated 
(Beseler), but the idea is at least as old as 381). The guarantor also got the debtor to promise to recover the 
guarantee-document from the creditor for cancellation by the guarantor. This is inconsistent with the first 
promise, but shows the importance of the document in Byzantine times. 


ce) 
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(v) Societas. 


F. Wieacker, Haftungsformen des rém. Gesellschaftsrechts, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 35-79, has a note (pp. 75-6) 
on Byzantine papyri attempting to formulate the standard of care to be observed by partners in contracts 
involving work. V. ARaNGio-Rviz, “Societas re contracta” e ~ communio incidens”, St. Riccobono, 4 (1934), 
357-95. rejects the view that classical jurisprudence had a doctrine of societas as a real, as well as consensual, 
contract. but (pp. 382-6) admits that such a doctrine would have been consonant with Hellenistic law, in 
which xouwwria (xowwrds) Was a comprehensive term pointing primarily to something xoiwdv, as against 
societas pointing to socii. Compare the translations of Greek conceptions («ots xivduvos, cowwvia, in the large 
sense) in D. 14, 2, De 1. Rhodia de iactu. So in papyri co-liturgists are xowwvoi, whence societas muneris in 
Cod. Theod. (D. 9, 3, 4 must be entirely interpolated). Except for a postscript, this study was written before 
the recovery of Gaius 3, 154a. 


(vi) Varia. 

P. Cott1veEt, Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 114-15, and P. CoLiart, Rev. ét. gr., 47 (1934), 271-3, review shortly 
F. WEBER, Untersuchungen z. gr.-dg. Obligationenrecht (Journal, 20, 101-2). CoLLarT agrees with the general 
conclusion that the Const. Antoniniana did not involve a revolution in private law. E. ALBERTARIO, Istituté 
commerciali del dir. rom., Atti Ist. Naz. delle Assicurazioni, 6 (1934), 16 pp. (offprint), gives a semi-popular 
account of Roman banking operations. H. Kreuuer’s article Mutuum in P.W. gives little on Greek law 
except references. 


E. Law oF SuccEssion 


See P. M. Meyer, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 349-31; also B. KiiBLER’s articles, Testament (juristisch) and Testa- 
mentrollstrecker, in P.W., which are as much on Greek law as on Roman, with full use of papyri. 

A.M. Harmon, Egyptian Property-Returns, Yale Class. Stud., 4 (1934), 135-230 (above, .A (v)), publishes 
two dvoypapai drawn December 1, A.D. 148, for submission to the bibliotheca of Oxyrhynchus. These two 
connected documents establish important points as to the Egyptian law of intestate succession. (1) An 
eldest child, if a male (probably not, if a female: P. Oxy., 17, 2133), got a double portion. Whether an 
eldest son with an older sister got this is uncertain; probably not. (2) A daughter shared equally with 
younger sons, a point on which Kretier, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen, 147 ff., had doubts; but Alexandrian 
law may have been different (Gnomon, 9). (3) Grandchildren would represent deceased parents. So by adecision 
of Petronius Mamertinus, cited B.G.U. 19 (a.p. 134-5, M. Chr. 85). Light is also thrown on pepiopds 
(Journal, 19, 89), made by a parent inter vivos, on the occasion of a daughter’s marriage: the parent here 
subsequently registered the whole property in his own name, and it is stated that he died without taking 
action against the pepropos. Cf. MU. Chr. 313. 

H. KRELLER, Aiddoyos und xAnpovdpos, Miinch. Beitr., 19, 233-42, holds that it is useless to seek exact 
meanings for the terms xAnpordpot, diddoxor, Staxdroxo in Byzantine papyri. The provincial draftsmen 
simply cumulated them, with the object of covering all classes of successors, just as their metropolitan 
brethren filled out (civil law) heredes with ceteri successores or similes personae. But the original Greek mean- 
ings can well be distinguished. dcadox7 (d:ddoyxos) is the natural word for the succession of heirs of the body 
in headship of the house. KAnpovduos, the man who takes the xAjpos, is patrimonial. We have thus So.azzi’s 
contrast of suus heres to agnatus proximus and familiae emptor. But, whereas Roman jurisprudence was 
able to endow the familia-taker with most of the characteristics of the older heres, Greek and Hellenistic 
practice, unaided by jurisprudence, allowed the term 8:d8oxos to fade without creating a clear concept of 
kAnporepos (cf. P. Flor. 61, M. Chr. 80, a.p. 85). The later (after Commodus) combination, 74 xara S:a8ox7v 
kAnporopnbérra (legitima hereditas), ete., originated in the necessity of justifying «\npovoyeiv in the eyes of 
a Roman forum. Thus xAnpovépos = heres is a piece of Romanization. 

G. Doxarets, St. Riccobono, 3 (1934), 427-33, L’origine della “querela inofficiosae donationis”’, disputes 
the view that this remedy existed from the time of Alexander Severus and that it developed out of the 
q. inoff. test. 


F. Law or PRocEDURE 
See P. M. Meyer, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 367-9. D. Scuirer, Zwei spdtptol. Ladungsprogrammata, Aeg., 
13 (1933), 610-20, edits P. Berol. 138733, 13813, 13683, the first and last of which seem to have been less 
completely published as B.G.U., 8, 1794. Summons by zpéypaypa, or public advertisement, appears to 
have been resorted to when personal summons had failed. L. WexGEr’s remarks on Ptolemaic processual 
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representation have been mentioned above, D (i). E. BERNEKER, Zu einigen Prozessurkunden der Piole- 
méerzeit, Et. pap., 2 (1933-4), 59-69, comments on P. Lille, 28, 29; P. Cair. Zen. 59323, 59369, 59520, 59620; 
P. Mich. Zen. 39, 70, 80. Time has failed for reading the same writer's Die Rolle des Strategen im Verfahren 
vor den ptol. Kollegiulgerichten, Mel. Muspero, 2, 1-8. W. HELLEBRAND, Das Prozesszeugnis im Rechte der 
gr.-g. Papyri. I. Die Funktion der Zeugen im ptol. Verfahrensrecht (Minch. Beitr., 18, 1934, not seen), is 
reviewed by M. Nicoxav, Rev. hist. dr.. 13 (1934), 541-3, who holds that the author does not prove that 
witnesses were summoned by the court and not by the interested party, and also that more attention should 
have been given to comparative law. C. Preacx, Chron d’Ey., no. 18 (1934), 360-4, is less critical: the book 
shows the antithesis of Greek to Egyptian law, which the Ptolemies, not conceiving of a territorial law, did 
not attempt to remove. It appears in the summoning and handling of witnesses: Greek law gave the initiative 
to the parties, Egyptian (and Byzantine) to the court. 

G. La Prra, Un caso di “vadimonium iureiurando” nel papiro Vaticano della MMarmarica, St. Albertoni, 
1 (Padua 1934), 445-52, takes P. Vat. col. iv, lines 18-22, to mean that, two defendants having failed to 
appear before the praefect at Alexandria in accordance with their sworn radimonium, the plaintiff requests 
the strategus to order both payment to promissee of the summa vadimonii and sequestration of the defaulters’ 
revenues pending their appearance within thirty days. The parties are all Roman citizens; the cadimonium 
was reinforced by oath (yetpoypadia), cf. P. Oxy., 2. 260. 

In Aeg., 13 (1933), 472-8, A. NEPer Mopona treats of Hépca rijs éxcyoryis and the dydymos clause. The 
discussion, which is not easy to follow, is an extract from a work in preparation on davAfa and ixereéa. 
P. Tand. 145 (fase. vii. 1934), Tapddeckis zur Pfandsvollstreckung aus hypallagmatisch gesicherten Exekutiv- 
Schuldschein, is a mutilated document of a.p. 224. which provokes comparison with VM. Chr. 230, 231. 
There no hypallagma existed ; in the present case insufficient land had been brought under it, and the ereditor 
seeks to include more. She desires xaroy7 of the lands described. 

A. STEINWESTER, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 373-82, reviews P. Cortrver, La procedure par libelle (Journal, 20, 
103), disagreeing with the author's principal conclusions, which depart widely from those generally received. 
But he agrees that the papyrological evidence requires explanation and regards the work as original and 
stimulating. 

A. Srerinwanter, Der antike kirchliche Rechtsgang und seine Quellen, Z. Sav., 54 (1934), Aan. Abt., 1-116, 
makes a very substantial contribution of general rather than of papyrological interest, though papyrological 
studies are part of its foundation. The main thesis is that the penal and disciplinary procedure of the Church, 
from the fourth century onwards, was influenced by the law and custom of the Roman state courts. Earlier, 
non-Roman influences have to be reckoned with, but gradually Roman influence became predominant. 
The Bible, especially the New Testament, was naturally important as ius divinum, but there was no true 
reception of Mosaic law, none at all of rabbinical. 


G. Pusiic Law 


C. Préaux. Réflections sur les droits supérieurs de V état dans U Egypte Lagide, Chron. d Eg.. 9 (1935), 109-19, 
contends that the purpose of zicres, or exemptions frem personal execution, was not, as might be supposed, 
to alleviate the harshness of the law of debt, but to enable the debtors to carry out their duties, as cultivators 
of the soil and so forth, to the State or king. They are a reassertion, though a feeble and ineffectual one, 
of the eminent rights of the Crown against the individualistic action of creditors, not measures for the 
relief of distressed classes or persons. The relation of ’Apydvns, Méroxor and “Eyyvor to each other, to the Govern- 
ment and to the Tax Contract in Ptolemaic Egypt, Aeg., 14 (1934), 269-85, by G. M. Harper, JR., is a study of 
the application in individual cases of the system revealed by Rev. Laws and U.P.Z. 112. 

The first part of L. WenceEr’s Papyrologische Miszellen. 1., Aeg., 13 (1933), 580-8 (D (i) and F, above), 
discusses the form of P. Tebt., 3, 703. He regards it as more than probable that the introduction of manduta 
principis by Augustus was influenced by the Ptolemaic practice, but doubts whether much light is thrown 
on the detail of mandata or whether, for example, the Roman mandate was similarly preceded by oral 
instructions. The question of Mandata principum is directly tackled by M. I. Fiyketsters, Tijdschr. v. 
Rechtsgesch, 13 (1934), 150-69. He concludes that they were a sort of code given to a governor on his starting 
for his province, containing rules of conduct and administrative instructions, not new law: they were not 
constitutions in the sense of being enactments of new law or reinterpretations of existing law, and no Roman 
jurist classes them as such. They are scarce in the Digest, because the jurists preferred to quote the 
real sources; the military will and Marcian on collegia are exceptional. But, of course, they had the force 
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of law. They were valid for all provinces and remained in force till abrogated. The Cyrenean edicts were 
not mandates. 

L’Edietum provinciale, Rev. hist. dr., 13 (1934), 81-96, by W. W. Bccgianp, is important. The first part 
of Cicero's Cilician Edict, the genus provinciale, had nothing to do with the private law of the province, 
which did not exist. nor with that of its civitates, which did. It dealt with administration, including debts 
to and syngraphae with publicani. This part was probably superseded by more permanent regulation under 
the Empire. For the rest, the provincial Edict, both under the Republic and under the Empire, simply 
extended to the provinces (with some possible modification for solum provinciale) the protection of the 
Roman Edicts, without which Roman citizens in the provinces would have been under the utterly archaic 
ius cnile. The Roman Edicts often affected peregrini also, and to that extent the Provincial Edict (which 
must be thought of as common to all provinces, though issued separately for each) affected them. But 
otherwise the governors, if and when they interfered with local private law. must have done so by special 
Edict. The ordinary opinion, that there was a common Edict for all provinces and that it dealt with local 
private law, is absurd. It may be objected to BrcKLanpD’s view that it involves that Gaius commented 
twice on substantially the same Edict ; perhaps his 4d ed. prov. was a simpler version designed for provincials, 
but. anyhow, Justinian was able to use it as though it had been written on the Urban Edict. P. M. Meyer, 
Z. Sar. 54 (1934), 345, points out that P. Oxy., 7, 1032. 45 (cf. Hunt) proves that the jurist L. Volusius 
Maecianus was praefect of Egypt by July 8. 161 (overlooked, Journal, 19, 90). 

In Et. pap., 2 (1933-4), 1-22, A. E. R. Boa publishes some texts from Karanis, belonging to the Cairo 
Museum. The first (57074) is an edict of the praefect, a.p. 297, announcing the application of an edict of 
Diocletian reorganizing the land- and poll-tax. The specific mention of capitutio removes the doubt as to the 
application of the poll-tax to Egypt. There is confirmation of the point in 4 Byzantine Tax-receipt, published 
(with Pl.) by H. I. Benz, el. Maspero, u, 105-11. 


7. Palaeography and Diplomatic 


Easily the most important work in this section is N. Lewis, L'Industrie du Papyrus dans l Egypte gréco- 
romaine, Paris, 1934, pp. xili+ 186, 25 fr. Here at last we have an adequate and up-to-date treatment of 
the manutacture of papyrus and the organization of the industry. M. Lewis deals successively with the 
various places where the papyrus-reed grows or has grown; the uses of the plant or the material other than 
as writing material; the technicalities of manufacture; the economy of the industry, including not only 
the growing and harvesting of the raw material, but also the papyrus monopoly and the yaprypd. There are 
full indices and a good bibliography. Reviewed by M. Homperr in Chron. d’Eg., 10 (1935), 178, and E. H. 
Misys in Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 241. 

Interest in the papyrus codex continues unabated: the new Gospel fragments in the British Museum 
(H. I. Bett and T. C. Sxeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other early Christian Papyri, p. 2), carry 
back the history of this type of book for Christian writings to before a.p. 150. P. CoLLomp, in Rev. dhist. 
et de philos. rel., 14 (1934), 130-143, summarizes the evidence of the Chester Beatty papyri in some interesting 
Observations bibliologiques. CAMPBELL BonNER, A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas, pp. 10-13, has 
some notes on the single-quire codex; the Hermas was originally a single quire of 49 sheets. H. Isscuer’s 
Beitrag to C. Scumipt and H. Potorsky, Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten, pp. 81-4, gives some valuable details 
concerning the Mani papyrus codices. A. Sovrer, A Papyrus Codex and an early example of “Quaternio” 
in Cl. Rer., 48 (1934), 241-5. draws attention to two passages in Cassiodorus (c. A.D. 550), while H. A. 
Sanpers, in Class. Phil., 29 (1934), 251-2, discusses Codices librariorum in the well-known Asconius passage 
describing the burning of the Senate-house in 52 B.c. (incidentally, he has overlooked C. H. RoBerts’ note 
in J.R.S., 23, 1933, 139-42); he points out that vellum codices are not at all inflammable, and while papyrus 
codices are an outside possibility, prefers to interpret the phrase as meaning sets of wax-tablets, perhaps 
temporary records of debates in the Senate. (Zucker has already made this suggestion, cf. ScauBart, Das 
Buch, 2nd ed., p. 185.) 

Max Preper, Die Siegelung in den griechischen Papyri Agyptens, in Aeg., 14 (1934), 245-52, presses for 
an adequate treatment of this neglected subject. 

I. G. Kesyon’s Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (Journal, 19, 90), has received further 
reviews: by P. CoLtart, Rev. et. gr., 47 (1934), 267-9, and Rev. de phil., 8 (1934), 218-19; by R. Fawtrer, 
Rev. €t. anc., 36 (1934), 98-9; by B. L. Utumay, Cl. Journ., 29 (1933), 57-60. 

J. B. Poxxron writes pleasantly on Books and Authors in Greece and Rome, 1934, 94-104. 
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Since B. L. Uttman’s Ancient Writing, in the Our Debt to Greece and Rome series, only deals very sketchily 
with papyri, I have not thought it necessary to chronicle the numerous reviews of it which have appeared. 

H. J. M. Minye’s Greek Shorthand Manuals. Syllabary and Commentary: edited from Papyri and 
Waxed Tablets in the British Museum and from the Antinde Papyri in the possession of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society, has now appeared as Vol. 24 of the Graeco-Roman Memoirs, pp. vii+-79, 9 pls., London, 
1934, £2 2s. 

Mepea Norsa has produced a new part of her fine series of facsimiles: Papiri greci delle collezioni italiane: 
Scritture documentarie. Fascicolo secondo. Pp. 17-34, pls. xi-xx. The 26 papyri range from the famous 
Bovdj-Papyrus (P.8.I. 1160) of the first century 4.p., to about a.D. 380. Reviewed by M. HomBerrt, Chron. 
d’Eg., 10 (1935), 168-9. 

U. Witcxen’s paper read to the Munich papyrological congress, Uber antike Urkundenlehre, printed in 
Papyri und Altertumswissenschaft (Minch. Beitr., 19), 42-61, is an eloquent plea for a synthesis of 
the Diplomatic of the ancient world, parallel to Wenger's vision of an Antike Rechtsgeschichte. Both these 
Zukunftswissenschaften are criticized by Glanytvo FerRaRt, [1 documento privato dell’ulto medioevo e i suot 
presuppositi classici in Archivio Storico Italiano, Ser. vi. 12 (1934), 1-17 (of offprint), 4 propos of Steinacker’s 
Die antiken Grundlagen der fruhmittelalterliche Privaturkunde. 

E. BickerMann, Testificatio Actorum: eine Untersuchung iiber antike Niederschriften “zu Protokoll”, 
in Aeg., 13 (1934), 333-55, is an important piece of research starting from the taduvqjpa emi tod Setvos of 
Roman Egypt, and concluding with parallels from Roman and Persian diplomatic. The revised text of 
Stud. Pal., 22, 184, on pp. 337-8, should be noted. 

C. W. Kayes, in The Greek Letter of Introduction, Am. Journ. Phil., 56 (1935). 28+, first considers the 
date of the Tuo. EmoroAxol attributed to Demetrius Phalereus, the original form of which he would put 
back to before 100 B.c., though there are signs of repeated revision in later times. The recurrent formulae 
found in extant papyrus letters of introduction are printed (in English translation) and discussed, together 
with those in letters of literary personages taken from Hercher’s Epistolographi Graeci. 

Bror Oxusson, Der Kolophon in den antiken Handschriften, Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 51 (1934), 
365-7, deals with the rare examples of colophons in literary papyri. 

P. Cottomp, La Critique des textes, is reviewed by P. Farper, Rev. belge, 12 (1933), 1102-3 and by 
A. Ernovt, Rev. de Phil., 7 (1933), 232-3. 

Feitx Peeters, La Technique de l'édition is reviewed by H. GREGOIRE in Byzantion, 8 (1933), 732-3 
and anonymously in Chron. d’Eg., 9 (1934), 152. 

Finally, there are some valuable observations on the duplicating of documents in A. M. Harmon, 
Egyptian Property-returns, Yale Classical Studies, 4 (1934), 133-234. 

For articles dealing with diplomatic from the legal point of view see above Section 6 A (v). 


8. Lexicography and Grammar 


Part vat of the new Liddell and Scott (pp. 1393-1600: zepidpayy—ccotktopds) has appeared. 

E. Mayser’s Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemaerzeit is now complete in two volumes. 
The second volume, which is subdivided, has been reviewed by B. Ousson in D. Lit.-Z., 1934, 630-2, and 
1692-4, by H. I. Bexu in Cl. Rev., 48, 1934. 41, 150, and 242, by G. GHEDINI, in Aeg., 14 (1934), 105-7, and 
anonymously in J.H.S., 54 (1934), 96-7 and 229. All these reviews give it high praise. 

Egyptian proper names in their Greek transcriptions are studied by Cu. KcENvz, in Et. Pa p-, 2, 41-57, 
with special reference to the Baraize papyrus, which is published in the same volume. In Jel. Bidez (1934), 
pp. 569-78, L. Tx. LEFort stresses the importance of attending to the Greek words in Coptic. and regrets 
that lexicographers both of Greek and of Coptic exclude them. 

H. Sersemann, Der Begriff xowawvia im Neuen Testament (= Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Fasc. 14, Giessen, 1933, 108 pp.), is a study of the pre-Christian as well as the Christian 
uses of the words xowwria, Kowwvds, etc. It is favourably reviewed by W. Goossens in Rev. dhist. eccl., 
30, 362-3. 

A papyrus of the Zenon collection, published by C. C. Epcar, in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
18 (1934), 112, and reprinted in Summelbuch 7638, contains the words ’Avrioxov rév paxav, where (as EDGAR 
notes), sayaév “is a new word, perhaps a shortened form of fpaxro7qv ‘the braggart’; it is presumably Greek, 
whereas faxd or fayé of the New Testament is supposed to be Aramaic”. E. C. CoLWELx points out in J. 
Bibl. Lit., 58 (1934), 351-4, that Semitic scholars cannot agree on the Semitic identification, and that the 
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weight of MS. authority is on the side of gayd in Ev. Matt., 5, 22, only the Vaticanus among important MSS. 
having gaxd. He therefore regards the word as Greek. 

F.C. Burkitt, in a study in the J. Theol. Stud., 34 (1933), 385-9, of the spellings Kamepvaovp and Kagap- 
vaoty in the New Testament tradition, mentions the occurrence of the latter in P. Oxy. 847, 1596. 

H. Launxavix, whose Beitrige zur Syntax der Spatgriechischen Voikssprache (1932) continues to receive 
appreciative reviews (from P. Maas, in D. Lit.-Z., 4, 1933, 2027-8, and P. CHANTRAINE in Revue de Phil., 
8, 1934. 101-2), shows in Z. Neut. Wiss., 33 (1934), 90-2, that in Er. Mare., 6, 14, qxovoey .. xai edeyov 
= ‘he heard that they were saying”, and compares B.G.U. 846, which he reinterprets. M. RostovTzEFF on 
obs Sefidr dvoréuvew (ibid., 196-9) points out and interprets the similar occurrence described in P. Tebt. 793. 

In the same journal, pp. 199-222, F. Havcx discusses dpros émovowos, especially with reference to the 
Syriac and other versions. A. D. Nock has an article on The Vocabulary of the New Testament in the J. Bibl. 
Lit., June-September, 1933, to which attention should have been called here last year. 

B. Oxsson has an article in Glotta, 23 (1934), 110-12, entitled Syntaktisches aus den griechischen Papyri, 
which deals with: (1) the article before relative clauses and indirect interrogative clauses; (2) a free use of 
the genitive absolute; (3) vids dppyv. He points out that in this last expression, which he recognizes in 
P.S.1., 9, 1039, 36, and Apoc., 12, 5, vids = child. 

L. R. Patmer’s article, Prolegomena to a Grammar of the post-Ptolemaic Papyri, in J. Theol. Stud., 
35 (1934), 170-5, includes an announcement that he is himself projecting such a grammar. 

S. WrrkowskI studies the Atticity of some Greek private letters (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, 12, 21, 59, in his own 
collection) in deg., 13 (1933), 529-41. 

An important article by A. Wilhelm in Symb. Oslo., 12 (1933), 1-9, collects examples of the idiom seen 
in P. Petr. 2, p. 11, «ai zpérepov pév cor yéypada rept ris dtaywyis wepl Hs vevi dmFypat, in which a preposition 
is illogically repeated before a relative pronoun. 

On pp. 94-5 of the same volume the idiom éav woAAa woAAdv (see Journal, 19, 91) is discussed by G. Zunrz, 
who draws attention to the parallel in Plato, Tim. 29¢c 4. 

I have not seen the article by J. Vercors entitled Het problem van de koine in het licht der moderne 
linguistiek in Philologische Studien, 5 (1933-4), 81-105 (unfinished). 

J. Korver, De Terminologie van het Crediet-Wezen in het Grieksch (Utrecht dissertation, xi--167 pp.), 
Amsterdam. 1934, makes some use of papyri, as well as of inscriptions and literary texts. The work is 
reviewed by A. Kraemer in Phil. Woch., 54 (1934), 1386-92. 

G. Boxrayte studies the accentuation of the Corinna papyrus in Riv. di. fil., 12 (1934), 585-46. 

From the reviews by P. VaNNUTELLI in Boll. filol. class., 5 (1934), 264-5, and by G. GHEDINI in Aeg., 
14 (1934), 107-8, it appears that GivsEpPE Bowaccorst’s Primi saggi di filologia neotestamentaria: letture 
scelte dal Nuovo Testamento greco con introduzione e comento: vol. 1, Introduzione, Vangeli, Atti degli apostoli, 
Torino, 1933, in 8°, pp. clxvii+ 640, is intended as an introduction for students of theology, but its comments 
are mainly philological and historical. 


9. General Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrus Texts 


A. GENERAL Works 


There can be no two opinions about Kart PRetsENDANz’s admirable manual of papyrology, Papyrus- 
funde und Papyrusforschung. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1933, pp. xvi+-372, 2 maps, R.M.20. Its theme is neatly 
summed up in the publisher's advertisement: nicht der “ Wie”, sondern der “ Woher” der Papyrologie. After 
preliminary chapters on the mediaeval papyri of Western Europe and on the Herculaneum rolls comes the 
main part of the book—a lucid. readable, and fully-referenced account of the rise and progress of papyrology. 
A list of the existing collections and their publications follows, and a brief bibliography of Papyruskundliche 
Literatur concludes the volume. Not the least valuable feature is the magnificent index. Some reviewers, 
e.g., P. CoLtart, Fer. de Phil., 8 (1934), 226-8, and Fr. Scuent, D. Lit.-Z., 5 (1934), 2286-90, have weleomed 
the volume with unqualified praise; others, however, while no less appreciative in general, have called 
attention to a number of defects, particularly in the bibliography, which should either have been very 
considerably amplified or cut out altogether: A. S. Hunt, Cl. Rev., 48 (1934), 141-2; H. Kortexpevre., 
Gnomon, 10 (1934), 427-382; W. ScuvBart, O.L.Z., 37 (1934), 674-5; T. C. Sxeat, J.H.S., 54 (1934), 94-6. 
Other reviews are by O. MonrEveccut, Aeg., 14 (1934), 100-3, by G. Borrs, Recherches de théologie ancien et 
mediévale, 6 (1934), 105-6, and in Chron. d’Eg., 9 (1934), 146-8. 
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A general work of the opposite kind is J. G. WinTER’s Life and Letters in the Papyri (The Jerome Lectures), 
Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1933, pp. vili+-308, $3.50. Both in plan and execution it bears a 
strong resemblance to Schubart’s Einfuhrung in die Papyruskunde, for besides dealing at great length with 
the social life of Roman Egypt (the Ptolemaic period is almost entirely neglected) it includes two chapters 
on the additions to Greek literature made by papyri, while the bibliographical information in the footnotes 
is remarkably generous. The frequent references to unpublished papyri, both literary and documentary, 
in the great Michigan collection should be noted, as should also the author's gallant attempts to interpret 
some of the more enigmatic private letters (in the well-known P. Grenf. 1, 53, for example, he has made, 
with Hunt’s approval, some really important progress). Reviewed, generally very favourably, by M. 
Hompert, Chron. d’Eg., 9 (1934), 352-4, and Byzantion, 9 (1934), 456-7; B. Oxsson, D. Lit.-Z., 5 (1934), 
250-1 (some valuable corrections); G. RoseNBERGER, Gnomon, 10 (1934), 432-6; C. W. Keyes, Am. Journ. 
Phil., 55 (1934), 378-80; C. H. Roperts, J.R.S., 24 (1934), 227-9. 

A goodly selection of the papers read at the Third International Congress of Papvrology at Munich in 
September, 1933, has been published as Heft 19 of the Miinch. Beitr. under the title Papyri und Altertums- 
wissenschaft. Edited by W. Orto and L. WrenGER, Munchen, Beck, 1934, pp. x+-476. The authors and 
titles may be given, but it is, of course, impossible to criticize here a volume of such multifarious contents, 
and none of the reviews I have seen do much more than summarize: KENyon, Literary Papyri; ZIMMER- 
MANN, Uber die gr. sog. Romanpapyri; WincKex, Uber antike Urkundenlehre; Jovevet, [histoire politique 
et la Papyrologie; Mantis, Les papyrus et Uhistoire administrative de ! Egypte gréco-romaine; CALDERINI, 
Il contributo della papirologia greco-romana agli studi di sociologia ; CoLLINET, La papyrologie et Phistoire du 
droit; Kretier, Diadochos und Kleronomos; Exrrem, Aus “ Papyrologie und Religionsgeschichte”: Die 
magischen Papyri; GHEDINI, I resultati della papirologia per la storia della Chiesa; EDGERTON, Demotica ; 
STEINWENTER, Die Bedeutung der Papyrologie fr die koptische Urkundlehre; Bei. Papyrology and Byzantine 
Studies; GRoHMANN, Die Papyrologie in ihrer Beziehung zur arabischen Urkundlehre; Rostovtzerr, Das 
Militararchiv von Dura; WELLES, Die zivilen Archive in Dura; CatpErRrst, Il Dizionario geografico e topo- 
grafico dell’ Egitto greco-romano; Scumitz, Die Bauurkunde in P. Vindob. 12565 im Lichte der Deutschen 
Hermopolisexpedition; Skeat, The collection of Greek Pupyri in the British Museum; Maxtecrre., Uber 
einige Papyri der Warschauer Sammlung; K1esstisc, Uber die Entstehung des Worterbuches der Papyrus- 
Urkunden und den jetzigen Stand der Arbeiten; RuppRecuHT, Bericht tuber die Arbeiten am Wortindex zu den 
griechischen Novellen Justinians. 


B. BrsLioGRAPHY 


As usual, the activities of fellow bibliographers are recorded in this section: P. Cottart continues his 
Bulletins Papyrologiques, no. 12, in Rev. ét. gr., 46 (1932), 443-67, no. 13, ibid., 47 (1933), 449-78. M. Hom- 
BERT’s Bulletin Papyrologique VII appears in Byzantion, 8 (1933), 605-26, P. M. Mryer’s Papyrusbericht 
VIII (Oct. 1931-Oct. 1933) in Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 339-72. The bibliography of the B.Z. has the usual section 
Papyruskunde: 33 (1933), 412-24, and 34 (1934), 171-5, 408-12. W. Recuyrirz supplies the Bibliotheca 
philologica classica, 59 (1932), with a section on papyri and ostraca on pp. 101+4. Finally, there is the cata- 
logue of Testi recentemente pubblicati in Aeg., 14 (1934), 305-42, and the Bibliografia metodica, op. cit., 
129-202, 355-77, 511-30. 

Other bibliographical items of interest are the Index to this Journal, vols. 1-20, listing authors, books 
reviewed, and obituaries. Pp. 18, issued with vol. 20, Parts 3-4. An index to vols. 41-70 of the Z AS. has 
also appeared, included in vol. 70. 


C. GENERAL NOTES ON Papyrts TEXTS 


The second and concluding part of the second volume of the Berichtigungsliste has appeared. Prof. 
BraBeEL certainly deserves the gratitude of all papyrologists for the courage with which he has carried on 
his excessively laborious task, the pains of which he feelingly describes in the preface. Berichtigungsliste der 
griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten. Zweiter Band, Zweite Halfte. Heidelberg, Selbstverlag des 

Verfassers, 1933, pp. 214. Reviewed by A. CatpErtnt, -leg., 14 (1934), 108-9. 

H. Henne, Sur Vinterprétation de quelques textes récemment publiés, Aeg., 13 (1933), 381-405 (see also 
p. 690), discusses B.G.U. 1216, P.S.I. 901, P. Ross.-Georg., 2, 12; 2, 41. 

For comments on texts of predominantly juristic interest see § 6 D above. 
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10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal 


A number of accounts of the Third International Congress of Papyrology have appeared in various 
journals: by E. BERNEKER, in the volume wherein many of the papers have been published, Papyri und 
Altertumswissenschaft (Munch. Beitr., 19 Heft.), pp. 459-63; by H. KortenBevTEs in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 
60-1; by E. Serpu in Z. Sav., 54 (1934), 486-90, and Deutsche Juristen-Zeitung, 38 (1933), 1351-2; by 
M. Hompert in Chron. @’Eg., 9 (1934), 125-8 and in Rev. belge, 12 (1933), 1885-7; also in Aeg., 14 (1934), 
121-2. The Fourth Congress, to be held at Florence in May, will no doubt be over before this Bibliography 
appears, and from the official programme just issued it seems to have every prospect of success. 

A. E.R. Boak’s Karanis: The Temples, Coin Hoards, Botanical and Zoological Reports, 1924-31, has been 
reviewed by F. P. Jonnsoy, Cl. Phil., 29 (1934), 278-9; G. E. Mytonas, Cl. Journ., 29 (1934), 304; and 
BatriscomBE Guny, .4.J.A., 37 (1933), 644-6. 

The work of the Italian expedition at Tebtunis is described by G. Bacnant, Gli Scavi di Tebtunis, Aeg., 
14 (1984), 3-13. 

The deterioration to which ostraca are liable in the damp climate of Europe is by no means as widely 
realized as it should be: H. I. Bett has contributed a timely Vote on the Treatment and Preservation of Ostraca 
from Egypt to Chron. d’Eg., 10 (1935), 138-7, describing the experiences of the British Museum and the 
experiments made there to check the disintegration of the pottery. How far the methods now in use will 
prove permanently successful only time can show, and meanwhile all owners of unpublished ostraca are 
urged to have their specimens photographed, and if possible published, as soon as possible. 

The little collection of papyri formed by the late Mr. E. P. Warren, which were being published from 
time to time in various journals by Prof. Hunt, have now been presented by Mr. Warren's executors to the 
Institute of Papyrology at Leyden, and will be published (including those already edited) by Prof. B. A. 
van GRONINGEN, who has kindly permitted me to make this announcement. 

Tributes to the memory of Prof. Hunt have been paid by U. Wincken, Gnomon, 10 (1934), 446-8; 
P. Jovever, Rev. de phil., 8 (1934), 333-7; H. I. Betz, Aeg., 14 (1934), 499-503; C. Préavx, Chron. d’Eg., 
9 (1934), 335-6. For obituaries of V. Scialoja and A. Fliniaux see above, § 6, A (i). 

W. Scuvpart greets Paul Viereck zum 70. Geburtstag in Forschungen u. Fortschritte, 11 (1935), 27. 

The services of Prof. Hunt to papyrology are too numerous and too widely known to be referred to here; 
but it is not perhaps so commonly realized how little expression has been given to the appreciation of his 
labours. Such was, indeed, his own wish; like another Oxford scholar whose tragic fate is even more recent 
in our memories—Col. T. E. Lawrence—his devotion to duty was combined with an almost complete indiffer- 
ence to any form of public recognition: “If any one asks me whether I want a Festschrift”, he remarked to 
a friend not long ago, “the answer is Yo”. And for this reason I wish to put before readers of this biblio- 
graphy a scheme by which all could pay a tribute to his memory in a way of which he himself would have 
approved. Prof. Hunt’s library, the most extensive papyrological library in England, if not in the world, 
has been presented by his widow to the University of Oxford, and arrangements are now being made to 
house it, as a separate entity, in the Ashmolean Museum, where, it is to be hoped, it will be the help 
and inspiration of a new generation of Oxford papyrologists. It would therefore be a graceful gesture if those 
who have been accustomed to send off-prints or publications to Prof. Hunt, would continue to send them for 
the augmentation of his library. Until this is finally installed in the Ashmolean, these should be sent to 
Mrs. Hunt, 6 Chadlington Road, Oxford. 


PART II. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS (1933-1934) 


By MARCUS N. TOD 


Ix the following Bibliography, which is a continuation of that for 1931-2 published in this Journal, 19, 
185 ff., l attempt to give a short summary of the books and articles which appeared in 1933 and 1934 relative 
to Greek inscriptions discovered in Egypt or Nubia, mentioning also such reviews as are likely to be of 
special value to students. I denote the titles of periodicals by the abbreviations prefixed to the papyrological 
Bibliography (pp. 71-2 above). 

Of F. Pretsicke’s indispensable Sammelbuch, continued since the death of its originator by F. BiLaBEr, 
a fresh fascicule appeared in 1934 (Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten, 5, 1, Heidelberg), com- 
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prising 140 documents (Nos. 7515-7654), of which 124 are written on papyrus or ostraca, and the remaining 
sixteen (Nos. 7538-15, 7547-50, 7556, 7560, 7564, 7606) are inscriptions in the strict sense, found in divers 
places and published in various periodicals. Another work which, while concerned primarily with papyti, 
renders signal service to the epiyraphical student is E. Mayser’s monumental Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyri aus der Ptoleméerzeit mit Einschluss der gleichzeitigen Ostraku und der in Agypten verfassten Inschriften, 
of which the first volume, published in 1906, dealt with phonetics, accidence, and word-formation. Twenty 
years later appeared the first part of a second volume devoted to syntax, followed in 1933 and 1934 by the 
publication of three further instalments, two of which. comprising no fewer than 660 pages, complete the 
“analytical section”, while the third (Band, m1, 3) contains the “synthetic section”, in which the sentence 
is considered as a whole. The work is a masterpiece in its tireless collection and its clear and systematic 
presentation of the almost overwhelming materials which it investigates, and its use is greatly facilitated 
by the full indexes which conclude each section. For reviews see p. 101 above. 

I regret that I have been unable to see K. M. Mexios’s work on Christian Hellenism as reflected in the 
papyri and inscriptions of Roman and Byzantine Egypt (‘O Xproriavexds ‘EAnriopds ev tots mamdpots Kat Tais 
émypadais Tis pwpaKys cal Belavriaxis Atydnrov, Athens, 1932), so that I know nothing of its contents save 
what the title suggests. Nor is the prosopography accessible to me in which W. MaTTHEs gives alphabetical 
and geographical lists, derived from inscriptions and papyri, of the names and occupations of nearly 1,300 
inhabitants of the Egyptian Delta (Prosopographie der Agyptischen Deltagaue auf Grund der griechischen 
Urkunden von 300 a. Chr.—600 p. Chr., Halle, 1932. Noticed by A. C[aLpErtst], deg., 14, 113). 

A considerable section of K. Scorr’s study of Greek and Roman honorific months is devoted to an amply 
documented discussion of those which appear in the Eyyptian calendar from the reign of Augustus onward 
(Yale Classical Studies, 2, 241 ff.)\—XeBaords, Néos LeBaords, Swrnp, "Tovdevs, Feppavixeros, Karadpeos, Nepwreos, 
Peppavixds, Aoputravds, ‘Adpiards, DeBaords EdoéBevos and others. The evidence for these is largely derived from 
papyri, but inscriptions afford some additional materials. 

To C. B. WELLEs we owe an admirably full study, both linguistic and historical, of the surviving letters 
of Hellenistic kings, the main portion of which consists of a new edition of seventy-five such letters which 
have been preserved on stone (Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period, New Haven, 1934): among 
these are letters from Ptolemy II (Nos. 14, 21), ITT (No. 27), and IV (Nos. 30 ?, 33), one addressed to Ptolemy 
IX Alexander (No. 71), and several others in which references are made to various Egyptian kings (Nos. 1, 
25, 72). For most purposes this work will supersede the useful but less detailed and comprehensive study 
of F. Scurorrer (De regum Hellenisticorum epistulis in lapidibus servatis quaestiones stilisticue, Leipzig, 
1931). 

The well-known graffiti of Abu Simbel, scratched by members of the Greek mercenary force which served 
in the Ethiopian expedition of Psammetichus (Psamatik) II, have been re-edited by M. N. Top (Selection of 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, Oxford, 1933, No. 4). 

Of recent discoveries made in or near Alexandria I have noted only the epitaph of two brothers painted 
on a sepulchral monument of a new and interesting type. which has come to light at Mustafa Pasha (A. 
AvRIANI, Annuario del Museo Greco-Romano, 1, pl. xvii. 2: ef. p. 33), the legend ez’ aya ina Roman mosaic 
found near the Rue d’ Aboukir, Shatbi (ibid., 35, pls. xix, xx, 2) and an inscribed terra-cotta lamp from 
Kom Truga (ibid., 45). P. KUnxzue has put forward (Riv. di fil., 61, 76 f.) an attractive interpretation of an 
Alexandrian grave-epigram recently published by W. PEEK (Bull. Soc. Arch. d Alex., 8, 53 f.). 

J. B. Frey appeals (Biblica, 11, 385 tf.) to the evidence of a metrical epitaph of Leontopolis (Tell el- 
Yehidiyah), published by C. C. Epcar in Ann. Serv., 22, 9 ( = S.E.G., 1, 570), to prove that the term 
mpwrdroxos, used in Luke ii. 7, need not imply the subsequent birth of another child. During the course 
of the excavation of the North Temple at Karanis, conducted by A. E. R. Boak on behalf of the University 
of Michigan, four Greek inscriptions were unearthed, two dedications and two romos-graffiti (Kuranis: 
Seasons 1924-31, Michigan University Press, 1933, pp. 10, 12 ff.): these last are interpreted by S. YErviy 
as marking the stands of groups of traders (.feg., 14, 78 f.). 

The evidence on which F. ZvcKER’s examination (Aeg., 11, 485 ff.) of the office and authority of the 
yupvaciapyos Kapys is based is almost wholly papyrological, but includes (p. 489) two inscriptions of Thea- 
delphia (Sammelbuch, 6157-8). H. HENNE discusses (1eg., 13, 381 f.) an inscription mentioning the gym- 
nasium of Aphroditopolis (cf. Rev. arch., 2, 1903, 50 tf., Archiv, 3, 132, no. 9, Rev. ét. gr., 37, 359 f.) and claims 
that the papyrus B.G.U., 6, 1216 comes not from the Memphite but from the Aphroditopolite province. 

E. Kirsstre devotes an interesting article (eg., 13. 542 ff., 690: cf. Rev. ét. gr., 47, 255) to the cult of 
Arsinoe, wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who became in the Fayyim cvivaos ded to the old crocodile-god 
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Souchos, and after whom the ’Apowotrns vouds was renamed. He publishes an inscription (Sammelbuch, 
7606) of 163-145 B.c. from Ibion-Eikosipentarouron (Medinet Madi, in the south-western part of the Fayyiim) 
dedicating “Apowotn xal Oeois evepyérars a precinct bép Baciréws Trodepaiov xat Bacwdicons KXeondrpas Oedv 
diropnrépwy xal rév téxvev adtay, which confirms the assumption that Arsinoe enjoyed an independent cult 
in this district of Egypt. 

Of unusual interest are two epigrams, one consisting of twenty-six iambic senarii and the other of two 
elegiac couplets, painted in red on the eastern face of an aedicula of the Roman Imperial period, discovered 
in the Graeco-Roman cemetery of Ashmiinén (Hermopolis Magna). They have been published under the 
title Le mort qui sentait bon by P. PERpRIZzET, who interprets them as commemorating a certain man 
who preferred the Greek to the Egyptian fashion of burial (Mél. Bidez., 719 ff.: cf. G. Raprt, Rev. ét. anc., 
36, 437), and have evoked comments from R. D[tssavp] (Rev. hist. rel., 110, 102 f.) and from R. Goossens 
(Chron. d’Eg., 9, 346 ff., Antiquité classique, 3, 91 £.), who offers improved readings of ll. 2, 15, and a solution 
of two problems of exegesis. A brief report by C. P[1carp] on the excavations proceeding on this site refers 
to a painting bearing the legends “Ayrva (= “Ayvora), OFBar, Zirqua (Rev. arch., 3, 1984, 259 f.); a summary 
of the epigraphical discoveries is given by P. PERpRizet (Rev. arch., 2, 1933, 312). 

In a note (Aeg., 11, 15 ff.) on the worship of Asclepius in Egypt, O. WEINREICH calls attention to the 
evidence afforded by the paean to that god, a copy of which was found at Ptolemais (J. G. Mitnz, Greek 
Inscriptions in the Cairo Museum, 9265: cf. J. U. Powe, Collectanea Alexandrina, 136 ff.); he emphasizes 
the special interest of the fourth strophe, which begins 


NeiXdov 8€ poas Sauns pdxap acdious 
Kat 7atS¢€ 7réAeu Baros apBpdatov 

, show 1% oe 
ndont t(€) ayavov xréos Alytaran. 


In his comments on certain inscriptions at Gebel el-Dukhkhan (Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts: University 
of Egypt, 2, 1, 106 ff.), C. H. O. Scarre deals with six unpublished or incorrectly read texts, which include 
the dedicatory inscription of a temple of Isis in Wady Me‘amil, dated a.p. 118, a votive inscription of the 
third century A.D. engraved by a centurio frumentarius, and a dedication to Isis pupiavupos (1.4. Rom., 1, 
1258). In a valuable article, in which he examines the chronology of Trajan’s eastern campaigns, R. P. 
Loyepen discusses (J.R.S., 21, 6) the omission of the title Map&xés in a dedication from Cysis in Upper 
Egypt (1.4. Rom., 1, 1267), erected in April or May, a.p 116, and concludes that its absence is due to the 
carelessness of the engraver or to the slow dissemination of news in the remoter parts of Egypt. 

The excavations carried on in 1931 and 1932 on the fruitful site of Medamiid have enabled F. Bisson 
DE La Rogve to reconstitute, with the aid of finds previously made at the same place, two bases, each 
bearing the inscription @nfator duod «al Kepapedrat | rov natpQ@ov Oedv. This confirms the identification, already 
suggested by G. DarEssy and by E. Drioron, of Madi (Medamiid) with the Kepapzx} named in the inserip- 
tion of Cornelius Gallus at Philae (J. G. Mitng, Greek Inscriptions in the Cairo Museum, 9295): the razpaos 
Geos seems, to judge from the form of the bases, to be the bull of Madi (Fowilles de Inst. Fr. d’ Arch. Or., 
9, 3, 74 f.). 

H. Sorras has published (Mémoires présentés & Ac. Inscr. et B.-L., 13, 485 ff.: cf. C.-R. Ac. Inser. et 
B.-L., 1924, 199, Rev. ét. gr., 47, 255 f.) a full account of three fragments, found at Elephantine, of a copy of 
the famous Rosetta Stone of Ptolemy V: the Greek fragment contains parts of ll. 33-54 as numbered in 
DitrENBERGER, O.G.I. 90. 

U. Monxeret DE Vitarp has published, with a brief introduction, useful indexes and a number of 
photographic illustrations and line-drawings, some of the epigraphical fruits of his excavation of a large 
Christian cemetery lying to the west of the village of Sakinya, in the district of Toshka (Le iscrizioni del 
cimitero di Sakinya (Nubia), Cairo, 1933): of the 222 texts here given fifty-nine are “Greek” and the rest 
Coptic, and those which are capable of being precisely dated belong to the tenth century a.p. 

Among a number of bronze objects preserved in the Cairo Museum and published by L. P. Kirwan is 
a figure of a dog, of unknown provenance, bearing a short dedicatory inscription (Bull. Inst. Fr. d’ Arch. 
Or., 34, 60). 

A. GREIFENHAGEN’S account of the antiquities in the Braunsberg Museum includes a short description, 
illustrated by an excellent photograph, of an Egyptian grave-relief, not earlier than the third century A.D. 
(Arch. Anzeiger, 1933, 452 f., no. 18), previously published by O. RUBENSOEN (Archiv, 5, 168 f., no. 24) and 
by W. WerssBropt (Verzeichnis der Vorlesungen an der K. gl. Akademie zu Braunsberg im Sommer-Semester 
1913, p. 7, no. 8). 
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Among the 281 Greek inscriptions in the Louvre comprised in A. Dain, Inscriptions grecques du Musée 
du Louvre: Les textes inédits, Paris, 1933, forty-seven Egyptian texts are included. Twenty-seven of these 
come from Alexandria (nos. 147-9, 265), Benha in the Delta (204), Memphis (150-2), the Fayyim (153-6), 
Acoris (157-68), Antinoe (217, 268), and Apollonospolis Magna (Edfu) (221), while the remaining twenty are 
from undetermined sites (169, 170-5, 205, 223, 226, 229, 232, 235-6, 256-9, 263-4). Most of them are epi- 
taphs or inscriptions on seals and various minor objects grouped under the general description instrumentum 
domesticum, but they include also a number of dedications (150, 151 ?, 152 ?, 153, 169, 170 ?) and two magical 
texts (204-5). For valuable comments and corrections see L. ROBERT, Rev. arch., 2, 1933, 139 ff., 146. 

Two fresh indications of the spread of the Egyptian cults to the Greek islands have recently come to 
light. Among a group of inscriptions from Carpathos, published for the first time by M. Srers, is one of the 
second century B.c., engraved on the base of a thank-offering dedicated to Sarapis, Isis, and Anubis, by one 
who had been honoured by the xowdy rév dredopévwv (Historia, 7, 580 f.), while at Upper Vathy, on the 
neighbouring island of Samos, E. Vamvoupakes has found a dedication made to the same three deities 
together with Harpocrates (written “AAgoxpdrys) by a Samian and Tenian iepoddpos éwrdorodos and. his wife 
CApx. ’Ed., 1931, 173 f.). 

In conclusion, I may mention an interesting and well-preserved metrical epitaph from Gaza, com- 
memorating a certain Charmadas, a Cretan of Anopolis, who, together with his son-in-law Machaeus of 
Aetolia, served with distinction under the Ptolemies (wadalmiovror BaciAjes Alydarov). The discoverer 
assigned it to the third century a.p. (Quarterly of the Dep. of Antiquities in Palestine, 1, 155 f.), but it has 
been dated in the Ptolemaic era by all subsequent editors and commentators (R. MovTERDE, Meél. Beyrouth, 
16, 98 ff., P. Rousset, leg., 13, 145 ff., M. N. Top, op. cit., 152 ff., W. Peex, Ath. Mitt., 57, 62 Hf: ef. M. 
ScuwaBeE, Journ. Pal. Or. Soc., 13, 84 ff.). 
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1. BrBiicaL 


By the efforts of the Abnaa al-Kanisa Coptic Bible Committee of Cairo a new and complete edition of the 
Bohairic New Testament has been published under the title, miswas Tite farenkKH arhepr, Cairo, 
1934, 636 pp. It isa handsomely printed quarto volume whose typographical excellence does credit to the 
persons concerned in its production. It is entirely in Coptic, without Arabic translation, heading, or notes. 

W. Grossouw, Un fragment sahidique dOsée II. 9.v.1. (B.M.Or. 4717. 5) appears in Afuséon, 47 (1934), 
185-204. 

F. H. Hatrock, The Coptic Old Testament, in The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature, 
49 (1933), 325-35, is a brief summary of work done in this subject. 

On the Chester Beatty Papyri we have H. GerstINncer, Ein Fragment des Chester Beatty-Evangeliencodex 
in der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien (Pap. graec. Vindob., 419741), in Aeg., 13 (1933), 
67-72; P. L. Covcnovn, La plus ancienne Bible chrétienne: Les papyrus Chester Beatty, in Rev. Hist. des 
Relig., 109 (1934), 207-19; H. Lierzmann, Zur Wiirdigung des Chester-Beatty-Papyrus der Paulusbriefe, 
Berlin, 1934, 11 pp.; E. SMotuers, Les papyrus Beatty de la Bible grecque, appears in Rev. Sci. Relig., 24 
(1934), 12-34. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri . ..( cf. Journal, 20, 206), is reviewed by L. Cenratx 
in R.H.E., 34 (1934), 634-7. 

W.E. Crem, Un psaume en dialecte d’ Akhmim, in M.I.F., 68 (1934), 73-6, 1 pl., gives the passage Ps. xlvi. 
3-10 on one of seven schoolboy tablets. These tablets were purchased by the late Professor Sayce in 1908, 
and are now in the Bodleian under the reference Gr. Inscr., 30. 9. 

O. H. Burmester, The Bohairic Pericopae of Wisdom and Sirach, in Biblica, 15 (1934), 451-565 ; 16 (1935), 
25-97, 141-74. The pericopae in the Holy Week lectionary contain various readings differing consider- 
ably from the texts of the Coptic uncials. The work here, very carefully done, is divided into three parts: 
(1) detailed description of the manuscripts ; (2) texts from the two oldest MSS., B.M. Add. 5997 of a.p. 1273, 
and Paris copte 70 of 1319, with variants from 20 MSS. (the texts of the Song are from Vatican copt. 98 
of 1384-5, with variants from 3 MSS.) ; (3) Notes, giving comparison with other versions, Greek, Vulgate, and 
Sa‘idic. 

P. L. Hepiey, The Egyptian Texts of the Gospels and Acts, in C.Q.R., 118 (1934), 188-229, continues 
earlier portion of article, ibid., 23-39 (cf. Journal, 20, 206). A very interesting article. The author regards 
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the Sa‘idic as of the second century (p. 29); he concludes that Sa‘idic Mark shows the £ text (p. 30); genuine 
non-f readings in Bohairic are rare. He treats in detail the Coptic verses of St. John (pp. 202-4), and dates 
the Bohairic of this gospel to the fifth century (p. 207). Coptic Acts show mixed text (p. 216), the 6 element 
is an integral part of Acts (p. 217), Clement uses “an almost pure 8 text” (p. 222), the Sa ‘idic has a definitely 
8 element (ibid.). 

W. Titi, Koptische Pergamente theologischen Inhalts (Mitteilungen ... Rainer, 11. Folye), Wien, 1934, 
xviii+56 pp., 1 pl. (cf. below, sect. v.) contains 25 Bible fragments, 9 of the Old Testament—including a 
portion of lectionary with four passages. and the Baruch fragment already published in Juséon (cf. Journal, 
20, 206)—and 9 New Testament fragments; all these are in Sa‘idic. There follow seven fragments in Fayyi- 
mic, and one Bohairic passage from St. John’s gospel. On these the editor makes various notes in the 
introduction. 

A. VASCHALDE, Ce quia été publié .. . 3° groupe, was accidentally placed under the name of H. HEBBELYNCK 
in Journal, 20 (1934), 206. I greatly regret this error, and offer my apologies to those concerned. 


2. APOCRYPHAL, GNOSTIC, ETC. 


(a) Apocryphal. W. Grossotw, De Apocriefen in het Oude en Nieuw Testament, in de koptische Letterkunde, 
in Studia Catholica, 10 (1934), 434-6 ; 11(1934), 19-36. An excellent and useful inventory of Coptic apocryphal 
literature; full bibliography to date. 

J. A. MacCciiocu, Some Coptic Christian Apocrypha, appears in Laudute. 12 (1934), 11-30. 

R. Soper, Die apok. Apostelgeschichten und die romanhafte Literatur der Antike, Stuttgart, 1932, xii-+-216 
pp., is reviewed by K. KERENYI in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 301-9. 

(b) Gnostic. C. A. Baynes, 4 Coptic Gnostic Treatise . . . (ef. Journal, 20, 207) is reviewed by J. Simon 
in Orientalia, 3 (1934), 308-10, by E. A. W. Bunge in J.R.A.S. (1935), 401-4. and by J. DE GHELLINCK in 
Nouvelle Rev. théologique, Tournai, 61 (1934), 978. 

R. P. Casey, A Study of Gnosticism. appears in J.7.S., 26 (1935), 45-60. 

(c) Manichaean. G. Barpy, Le manichéisme et les découvertes récentes, appears in the Revue A pologétique, 
58 (1934), 541-59. 

A. Baumstark, Manichaische Literatur, Denkméiler in koptischer Ubersetzung, in O.C., 3 (1933), 92-5. 

G. Messtxa, 17 Manicheismo, forms chapter vim (pp. 331-46) of the Storia delle Religioni, edited by 
P. Taccut VENTURI, Torino, 1, 1934, xx-+ 632 pp., with numerous collaborateurs, each treating one religion. 
Messina’s contribution takes account of recent discoveries. 

H. J. Potorsxy, Abriss des manichdischen Systems, in Pavty-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, Supplement- 
band 6 (1934), 241-72. 

H. J. Potorsgy, Manichdische Homilien (cf. Journal. 20, 207), is reviewed by fF. C. Burgirr in J.T.S., 
35 (1934), 337-61, by W. Heystye in O.L.Z., 38 (1935), 220-4, and by A. van Lantscuoot in &.H.E., 31 
(1935), 105-6. 

Scpipt-Pototsky, Ein Mani-Fund ... (ef. Journal, 19, 178 and 20, 207) receives a notice by A. Batm- 
stark, Manichaische Literaturdenkmaler (see above), and is reviewed by E. PETERSON in B.Z., 34 (1934), 
379-87, and by H. H. ScHAEDER in Gnomon, 9 (1934), 241-72. 

C. Scmaapt and H. J. Potorsxy, Kephalaia, Stuttgart, 1935, 50 double pp., text and translation on 
opposite pages. The name kecbaAasa occurs several times in the text as well as in E:piphanius. This 
belongs to Manichaische Handschriften der Stuatlichen Museen, Berlin, edited by C. Schmidt. 


3. LittRGICcAL 


The Pontifical Oriental Institute of Rome has inaugurated a new quarterly review entitled Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica. The first fase. (nos. 1, 2), published in January 1935, contains (pp. 5-45) O. H. E. Brr- 
MESTER, The Canons of Gabriel ibn Turaik, LAX Patriarch of Alexandria (First Series). This is an edition 
of the Arabic text after the MS. Paris Bib. Nat. arabe 251 of the first 32 canons promulgated by Gabriel, 
collated with three other manuscripts. The second series has been the subject of an article by the same 
author, bearing the same title, published in JJuséon (cf. Journal, 20, 207). The well-known Orientalia 
Christiana will continue to appear, but from number 101 (1935) will bear the title Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta. 

O. H. E. Burmester, Office of Genuflection on Whitsunday, Coptic Text, is published in Muséon, 47 
(1934), 205-57. 
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S. Ecrrscer, Die dthiopischen Anaphora des hl. Evangelisten Johannes des Donnersohnes und des hl. 
Jacobus von Sarug, in Orientalia Christiana, 33, Roma (1934), 122, has an indirect bearing on the Coptic rite. 

C. DEL GranDE, Liturgiae preces hymni .. . (cf. Journal, 15, 264) is reviewed by P. Maas in O.L.Z., 37 
(1933), 524 (brief). 

A. Mixa, G. ABD EL-MAastg, and G. Grreis have prepared an edition of the Coptic Missal bearing the 
title Fuyoart tanahopa ite miacioc BacrAsoc, epHtoproc, tear KYpIA AOC, Cairo, 1932, 653 pp., in 
Coptic and Arabic, a handsome edition in 8vo. 

D. O'Leary, Difnar, 3 (cf. Journal, 16, 251) is reviewed by O. H. E. Beraester in J.R.A.S. (1935), 390-2. 

SALAVILLE, Liturgies orientales ... (cf. Journal, 19, 178) is reviewed by J. GRosJEAN in A.B., 52 (1934), 
408-10. 

N. SARKIS, Wixwae We NieyNOAOTION EST ETE Hai ne Mxwas lite fanapopa, Cairo, 1934, 543 
pp., 1s an edition of the Euchologium in Coptic and Arabic. 


4. LITERATURE 


BaRDENHEWER, Gesch. der altkirch. Literatur . . . (cf. Journal, 19, 179) is reviewed by P. HrsEver in 
P.W., 54 (1934), 45-8. 

+E. A. W. Broo, Legends of our Lady Mary ...and the same writer's One Hundred and Ten Miracles of 
our Lady Mary... (ef. Journal, 20, 207) are reviewed by J. Stroy in Biblica, 16 (1935), 227-30. 

CaMPBELL Bonner, A papyrus codex of the Shepherd of Hermas, with a fragment of the Mandates, Ann 
Arbor, 1934, x--137 pp., 7 pls., is reviewed by J. LeBow in R.H.E., 34 (1934), 648-9. On this Michigan 
papyrus see also CAMPBELL BonneER, Shepherd of Hermas, in B.J.R.L., 19 (1935), 17-19. 

H. J. R. Caszy, Early homily on the devil, ascribed to Athanasius of Alexandria, appears in J.7.S8., 36 
(1935), 1-10. 

Hopenxer, Index... (cf. Journal, 17, 250) is reviewed by P. TuomseEN in P.W., 54 (193-4), 185-6. 

A. vay Layrscnoot, Allocution de Timothée d’Alexandrie. prononcée a Uoccasion de la dédicace de U église 
de Pachéme & Phoou, in Muséon, 47 (1934), 13-56, gives an Arabic text from Vatican arab. 172, fols. 99-109, 
a manuscript of the fourteenth century. It is reviewed by P. P(EETERsS) in A.B., 52 (1934), 383-6. 

{The Very Revd. J. A. Roprysoy, The Didache, with additional notes by R. H. Connolly, O.S.B., appears 
in J.T.S., 35 (1934), 225-48. 

J. Sprox, Fragment d'une homélie copte en Vhonneur de Samuel de Kalamon, is published in Miscellanea 
Biblica, Rome, 2 (1934), 161-78. The text is from a Rainer MS. (Wien, Bibl. Nat. K. 9649), and consists 
of two double leaves, probably of the tenth century ; it has but slight historic interest and is “ une rhapsodie 
4 Ja maniére copte”. 

J. Sronx, Homélie copte inédite sur S. Michel et le Bon Larron, attribuée & S. Jean Chrysostome, in Orientalia, 
3 (1934), 217-42, and + (1935), 222-34, gives a text from Vatican copt. 58. 3. 24-34, with translation and 
notes. 

E. Texepiap, Syntaktisch-stilistiche Beitriige zu Clemens von Alexandrien, Lund, 1932, vii+102 pp., 
Is reviewed by L. RapERMACHER in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 282 (brief). 

W. Tix, Griechische Philosophen bei den Kopten, appears in M.I.F., 67 (1934), 165-75, 1 pl, and gives 
material from three Rainer manuscripts, nos. 944, 945, 946. The subject-matter consists mainly of aphorisms 
of Diogenes and others. 


5. History 

(a) General. J. M. Carrt, Voyageurs et écrivains frangais en Egypte: I, xxxii+-344 pp., 44 pls. ; I, 400 pp., 
49 pls., in Recherches d’archéologie, de philologie, et histoire, pub. sous la direction de M. Pierre JOUGUET, 
Cairo, 1932, an interesting work on a side issue in Egyptian history. It is reviewed by E. Svys in Orientalia, 
4 (1935), 251-3. 

C. DE Circa, Les Eglises unies d’Orient, Paris, 1934, 160 pp., in the “Bibl. Catholique des sciences 
religieuses”. An excellent little book which gives an account of the present state of the uniat churches 
with a brief outline of their history. The last chapter (pp. 136-44) is devoted to the Copts and Abyssinians. 
It is reviewed by J. Srwon in La Revue des auteurs et des livres, 28 (1935), 141. 

The Dictionnaire Whistoire et de géographie ecclésiastique, fasc. xli-xlv, Paris, 1934, covers the range 
“ Belotti-Bermudes” ; it is reviewed by F. Harry in A.B., 52 (1934), 364-67. 

I. Havsuerr, Les grands courants de la spiritualité orientale, in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 1 (1935), 
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114-38, makes a special study of the spiritual teaching of the Alexandrian school, more particularly of 
Evagrius Ponticus. 

Jax, Agypten in hellenistischer und rémischer Zeit nach antiken Papyris, Munster, 1932, 32 pp., is reviewed 
by H. KorTEenBetTEL in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 107-8. 

Jovevet-Dieni-Cuaror, L’ Egypte alexandrine ...in Hanotavx, Hist. de la nation égyptienne .. . (cf. 
Journal, 18, 184 and 20, 209), is reviewed by W. ScocBaRt in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 172-4. 

G. Lazzatt, Teofilo d’ Alessandria, Milano, 1935, viit-94 pp. (in the collection “ Pubblicazioni della 
Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 4° Ser.: Scienze filologiche’”’, vol. 19) is a study in history and theology 
in which the oriental material is unfortunately a little neglected. 

Mavro DE Lrongssa, Dissertazioni cronologiche: 1, Cronologiae calendario etiopico ; 11, La Tavola pasquale 
di Anatolio, Tivoli, 1934, 157 and 39 pp., contains detailed studies which have a bearing on the Coptic 
calendar and computation of Easter. 

G. Mazarakis, Evyfod) eis tiv toropiav ris &v Alytatw ’Opboddtov ’ExxAnoias, editée par E. Mixairipis, 
Alexandrie, 1932, xxxii+690 pp., contains a history of the Greek Church in Egypt from the Arab conquest 
to our own days. 

F. 8. Mtitxier, Die unbefleckte Empfangnis der Heiligsten Jungfrau im Bekenntnisse der koptischen und 
athiopischen Kirche, in Orientalia Christiana, 25 (1934), 157-92, is a brief study in historical theology. 

K. Preper, Aélas orbis christiani ... (ef. Journal, 19, 181) is reviewed by J. Sron in Biblica, 15 (1934), 
555-8. J.S. says that this atlas “n’est qu’un premier essai”. It is particularly deficient in its treatment 
of Christian Egypt, and seems to rely mainly on Amélineau’s “Géographie” without further reference to 
fuller knowledge acquired in more recent years; only some fifteen monasteries of the pre-Muslim period are 
noticed, and very little use is made of Coptic or Syriac material. 

Scuwartz, Acta Coneil. Univ. Chalced ... (cf. Journal, 20, 208) is reviewed by P. P(EETERS) in A.B., 52 
(1934), 99-102, and by G. Soyer in P.W., 54 (1934), 462~3. 

R. Strorpmann, Die koptische Kirche in der Neuzeit ... (ef. Journal, 18, 184) is reviewed by J. Srron 
in Orientalia, 4 (1935), 135-9. Attention is drawn to ch. v on church life in the contemporary community, 
and to the last chapter as bearing on recent controversies. The same work is reviewed in connexion with 
Cu. Korr, Glaube und Sakramente der koptischen Kirche, Rome, 1932, 215 pp., by W. HENGSTENBERG in 
O.L.Z., 37 (1934), 495-7. 

W. Tix, Koptische Heiligen- und Martyrerlegenden, in Orientalia Christiana Analecta, Rome, 1935, 
xv-+210 pp., 6 pls., gives material for the lives of 25 martyrs and other saints, in some cases texts with 
translations, in others summaries; some of these have been already published. 

(b) Monasticism. Boox-Lzrort, Pachomiana Latina . . . (cf. Journal, 18, 185) is reviewed by A. SouTER 
in J.T.S., 34 (1933), 433-4. 

E. A. W. Buenas, Stories of the Holy Fathers . . . of the Deserts of Egypt, Oxford, 1934, xxxviii+-512 pp., 
1 pl., is re-edited from the Paradise of the Holy Fathers, London, 1907, and is a translation of the seventh- 
century Syriac hagiography of ‘Anan ‘Isho‘ of Beth ‘Abhe. The same writer’s The Wit and Wisdom of the 
Christian Fathers of Egypt, Oxford, 1934, vii+-445 pp., 1 pl., is translated from the Syriac version of the 
“ Apophthegmata Patrum” by ‘Anan ‘Isho‘ of Beth ‘Abhe. Both works are reviewed by J.Smox in Orientalia, 
4 (1935), 254-5. 

A. Deissmann u. P. Maas, Ein literarischer Papyrus des 11/12. Jahrhund., in Aeg., 13 (1933), 11-20, 2 pls., 
contains part of a monastic tale. 

H. Kocn, Quellen zur Gesch. der Askese . . . (cf. Journal, 20, 210) is reviewed by F. Hauxry in A.B., 52 
(1934), 388-91. 

D. O'Leary, The Arabic Life of St. Pisentius ...in P.O., 22 (1930) 315-489 is reviewed by J. PoLorsKy 
in O.L.Z., 38 (1935), 15-18, the reviewer making various corrections in the translation. 

P. PEETERS, A propos de la vie sahidique de S. Pachéme, in A.B., 52 (1934), 286-320, is a study on the 
Sa‘idic texts collected by Lefort. 

P. Rescu, La doctrine ascétique des premiers maitres égyptiens . . . (cf. Journal, 18, 184) is reviewed by 
F. Hatxi in A.B., 52 (1934), 386-8. 

J. Suuon, Le monastére copte de Samuel de Kalamon, in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 1 (1935), 46-52, 
gives a summary of the history of the monastery, which had a long period of prosperity during which 
there was a considerable output from its scriptorium, as is seen in colophons of the early ninth-century: 
its decadence dates from the sixteenth century. 

W. Tit, Koptische Pergamente theologischen Inhalts: I (Mitteilungen . . . Rainer, II. Folge, 1934), xviii-- 
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56 pp., 1 pl. contains Bible fragments as mentioned above (sect. i), two Sa‘idic fragments of the life of St. 
Pisentius, one hitherto known only in the Bohairic version, the other only in Amélineau’s Arabic: also a 
portion of the Coptic life of Peter the Iberian. It is reviewed by D. O'LEary in Journal, 21 (1935), 121-2. 


6. Non-LireRary TEXTS 

Amunpsen, Ostraca Osloensia, 4... (ef. Journal, 20, 210) is reviewed by A.S. Hunt in Journal, 20 (1934) 125. 

BeLt-Nock-Tuompson, Magical Texts... (ef. Journal, 19, 182) is reviewed by K. PrresexDAnz in 
P.W., 53 (1933), 1029-37. 

F. BrraBet and A. GROHMANN, Griechische, koptische, und arab. Texte zur Religion und religiésen Literatur 
in Agyptens Spatzeit (Verdtientlichungen aus den badischen Papyrus-Sammlungen. Heft I, 1934), xii+- 
452 pp.. gives a magical text; it prints Brit. Mus., Morgan, and other texts dealing with St. Cyprian (of 
Antioch) the magician and his conversion. 

A. Boak, Magical Papyri, vol. 2 of Michigan Papyri, xvi--289 pp., + pls., is reviewed by A. S. Hunt in 
Journal, 20 (1934), 124-5. 

P. Cottart, Psuumes et amuleties, appears in teg., 14 (1934), 463-7, and further continues the thesis in 
the same writer's article on Psuume 140 sur une amulette in Aeg., 13 (1933), 208-12. 

W. E. Crum, Magical Texts in Coptic, I, appeared in Journal, 20 (1934), 51-3, with pl. 9 (2). The texts 
there published were from Brit. Mus. Dept. of Oriental Antiq., 10376. The writer is identified with the scribe 
of Fr. Kropp’s text. Part II appeared in the same volume of the Journal, 195-200, and gave four other texts, 
all by the same scribe. 

Jounson and Vox Hogsex. Papyri in the Princeton University collections ... (ef. Journal 18, 185) is 
reviewed by F. HEICHELHEIM in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 395-7. 

U. Mosyerer DE VILLARD, Le iscrizioni del cimitero de Sakinya (Nubie), Cairo (Service des Antiquités 
del Egypte), 1933, viii+-28 pp., 9 pls., contains the text of 222 Coptic funerary inscriptions, but without 
translations. 

K. Pretsenpanz, Papyrusfunde und Papyrusforschung, Leipzig, 1933, xvi—372 pp., is a manual of 
papyrology. It is reviewed by M. Hompert in Byzantion, 9 (1934), 457-9, by F. Zimmermann in P.W., 55 
(1935), 463-5, by W. ScuvBart in O.L.Z., 37 (1934), 674-5, by T. C.S., in J.A.S., 54 (1934), 74-96, by 
P. Cornart in Rev. Etud. grec.. 47 (1934), 124-6, and in Rev. de Phil., 3 (1934), 226-8, and by H. Korren- 
BEUTEL in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 427-32. 

M. Prerer, Die Sigelung in den griechischen Papyri, in Aeg., 14 (1934), 245-52. 

P. Sparu, Bibliotheque des manuscrits Paul Sbath: Catalogue, 3, Cairo, 1934, 146 pp., includes two 
liturgical manuscripts, in Arabic, of the Coptic Church (nos. 1126, 1127). 

ScuHiLter, Ten Coptic Legal Texts ... (cf. Journal, 19, 182) is reviewed by W. HENGSTENBERG in B.Z., 34 
(1934), 78-95. 

A. Scuttver, Koptisches Recht, , in Kritische Vierteljahresschrift fiir Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft, 
3. Folge, 27 (1934), 18-46, is a continuation of the interesting study which appeared in the same periodical, 
vol. 25 (1932), 250-96. 

E. Serpu, Der Eid im romisch-agypt. Provinzialrecht, 1. Munich, 1933, x-+ 147 pp., is a study in historical 
jurisprudence, but this part only comes down to the beginning of Diocletian’s reign. It is reviewed by 
A. Enrgarpt in 0.L.Z., 37 (1934), 352-8. 

V. STEGEMANN, Zur Textgestaltung und zum Textversténdnis koptischer Zaubertexte, in B.Z., 70 (1934), 
125-31, deals with Kropp’s Zaubertexte. The same author's Die Gestalt Christi in den koptischen Zaubertexten, 
Heidelberg, 1934, 38 pp., in the new collection “Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Altertums und des Mittelalters, herausgegeben von F. Br.aBet und A. GRoHMANN ” is an interesting study. 
It is reviewed by J. Pototsky in O.L.Z., 38 (1935), 88-91. 

A. STEINWENTER, Die Bedeutung der Papyrologie fiir die koptische Urkundenlehre, appears in Miinchener 
Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung . .. 19 (1934), 302-13. 

Studies presented to F. Ll. Griffith (see Journal, 19, 182) is reviewed by R. AxtHESs in O.L.Z., 38 (1935), 
19-22. 

W. TILL. Koptische Textausgaben, appears in Aeg., 14 (1934), 65-70. 

W. TILL, Zu den Wiener koptischen Zaubertexten. in Orientalia, 4 (1935), 195-221. contains 53 fragments. 

W. H. Worre.t, Coptic Magical and Medical Texts, in Orientalia, 4 (1935), 1-37, 145-53. Publication 
of seven hitherto unedited Coptic papyri of the Univ. of Michigan collection, with English translation and 
philological notes. The oldest of these papyri seems to belong to the fourth to fifth centuries; for the most 
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part it is written in sub-Akhmimic. The others are of fairly early date, earlier than the seventh century, and 
are in Sa‘idic pure or mixed. It is a carefully prepared publication, and forms an important contribution 
to the study of Coptic magic and medicine. 

W. H. Worrety, An early Bohairic Letter, in The American Journal of Philology, 56 (1935), 103-12. 
An edition, with translation and introduction, of the papyrus inv. 1526 in the University of Michigan 
collection. 

ZanvutTro, Bibl. etiopica ... (ef. Journal, 19, 183) is reviewed by W. Lrrraann in O.L.Z., 37 (1934), 434-6. 


7. PHILOLOGICAL 

M. Custis, Les dialectes coptes assioutiques A*, Paris, 1934, viii-90 pp., lithographed. Deals with the 
dialects of the “Acta Pauli” (ed. Schmidt, 1904), St. John’s gospel (ed. Sir Herbert Thompson, 1933), and, 
so far as possible, with the Manichaean works discovered in 1931. It is supplementary to the same author's 
‘Bléments de grammaire dialectale copte” (cf. Journal, 20, 211). It includes also a comparative study of 
some specimens of these dialects. 

M. Cousin, Chronique de linguistique chamito-sémitique, in Rev. des études sémitiques (1934), xxili-xxx, 
includes references to Coptic linguistics. This review is newly founded and is the organ of the recently 
established Institut d'études sémitiques at Paris. 

Cu. Kuentz, Quantité ou timbre ?—a propos des pseudo-redoublements de voyelles en copte, in C. R. des 
séances du Groupe Linguistique d'études chamito-sémitiques, 1934-5, 5-7. A summary of a communication 
made at the seance of Dec. 19th, 1934 to the Groupe which was formed in Paris in 1933 under the presidency 
of M. Cohen. Observations on this communication were made by E. BEXvVeENIsTE, J. J. CLERE, M. CoHEn, 
and ©. 8. Cor. 

L. Tu. Lerort, 76 tcoy = exemplum, exemplar, in Muséon, 47 (1934), 57-60, deals with Coptic (icom in 
a letter of Theophilus of the year 399, and it is shown that in that passage mqicomt = la minute, le modeéle. 

D. O'Leary, Votes on the Coptic Language, appears in Orientalia, 3 (1934), 243~58. 

H. Ranke: Die agyptischen Personennamen ... (cf. Journal, 20, 211) is reviewed by E. Stys in Orientalia, 3 
(1934), 314, and by TF. Lu. Grirriry in Journal, 20 (1934), 116-17. 


8, ARCHAEOLOGY 


E. Breceta, Municipalité d’ Alexandrie: Le musée gréco-romaine, is published in deg., 14 (1934), 351. 

A. DE Cossox, Mareotis, being an account of the History, Topography and Antiquities of the North-West 
Desert of Egypt and Lake Mareotis, London, 1935, 219 pp. Note particularly chapters vit, Early Monastic 
Communities in Mareotis; vim, The End of Roman Dominion and the Arab Conquest; 1x, The Decay of 
Mareotis; xvm, Ancient Sites and Places of Interest in the Maryiit. The author, who is in the Egyptian 
Government service, has known the Maryiit district for more than twenty years past. The work is of parti- 
cular interest from the geographical standpoint. 

Tu. J. Hurt edits Alexandrie, Portique de V Orient, Alexandria, 1935, 88 pp., with numerous illustrations, 
a work produced under the auspices of the Syndicat d'Initiative d’Alexandrie. Amongst the contributions it 
contains will be found E. Compr, Quelques réflexions sur Alexandrie et son histoire (pp. 17-20), and W. H. 
THorNton, The monastic communities of Egypt before the Arab conquest (pp. 21-4). 

Cu. Marrrs, Les monastéres de Wddi ’n-Natrin in Nouvelle Rerue théologiqgue, Tournai, 47 (1935), 
113-34, 238-52. Excellent summary of the contents of H. E. White's three volumes. 

M.E. Paty, Les bois sculptés ... (cf. Journal, 17, 253), is reviewed by R. GuzstinJ.R.A.S. (1935), 211-12. 

R. Prister, Teinture et alchimie dans Uorient hellénistique, Prag, 1933, 59 pp. An extract from the 
Seminarium Kondakovianum, vit. The treatise deals especially with the colouring used in Hellenistic and 
Coptic Egypt. 

To the reviews already noted of {H. E. WHITE, Monasteries of the Wddi'n-Natrin .. . (cf. Journal, 19, 
183, 184) must be added those of +F. Lu. Grirritn in Journal, 20 (1934), 47, and Tu. Lerorr. in R.H.E., 30 
(1934), 869-70, both dealing with Part m1. A brief notice of Parts m and ut by D. M(crray) will be found in 
Ancient Egypt, 1934, 124. 

Wison, Ancient Textiles from Egypt in the University of Michigan Collection, Ann Arbor, 1933, 76 pp., 
23 pls., is reviewed by A. J. B. Wack in Gnomon, 10 (1934), 663-4. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We offer our hearty congratulations to two British scholars who have been more or less 
closely connected with our Society in the past, and who attain their seventieth birthdays 
this year: Dr. W. E. Crum in July, and Mr. N. de Garis Davies in September. Mr. Davies's 
connexion with the Society began in 1897, when he assisted Sir Flinders Petrie in the excava- 
tions at Denderah. His work thereafter for the Archaeological Survey, a dozen volumes in 
which tombs of various periods were published in line, colour, and photography, and in 
which new standards of aceuracy in such work were set, is one of the achievements of which 
the Society may be most proud: the two volumes of The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep 
in 1900 and 1901, followed by The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, and The Rock Tombs of Deir 
el Gebrawi in two parts, and between 1903 and 1908 by the very important corpus of The 
Rock Tombs of El Amarna, in six parts, and in 1913 by Five Theban Tombs. Since the war 
Mr. Davies's activities have been chiefly absorbed by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, but 
he has acted as one of the Editors of the Theban Tombs Series, published under the auspices 
of the Society, with five volumes to its credit, has shared in the production of the Jural 
Paintings of El Amarneh, and has contributed a number of valuable articles and reviews to 
this Jowrnal. Dr. Crum’s chief link with the Society has been the pioneer work Coptic 
Ostraca, published in 1902, in which nearly six hundred of these documents, mostly from the 
collections of the Society, were edited with translations and commentaries. His magnum 
opus, the great Coptie Dictionary, of which the preparatory labours took up nearly twenty 
years, and which has been appearing in parts since 1929, is not far from completion; one 
more part, now in the press, will see the end of the Coptie dictionary proper, and a sixth and 
last part will include the Greek and English indexes. To both these friends of the Society 
we offer our sincere wishes for many active and profitable years to come. 


Professor Schiifer has retired from the Directorship of the Egyptian Department of the 
State Museums, Berlin, and up to the present his successor has not been appointed. Mean- 
while Dr. Anthes is Acting Director. At the Berlin University no appointment has been made 
to the Chair of Egyptology ; but Professor Grapow is to continue lecturing next term. 


We congratulate Dr. Alan H. Gardiner on his recent election to a Corresponding Member- 
ship of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. 


One of the most extraordinary figures in the history of British Orientalism passed away 
last December, in the person of Sir Ernest Budge, for over thirty years Keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. His energy was enormous: not only was 
he a inost active custodian of the vast collections in his charge, but his literary output was 
of an extent rarely equalled. His publications, over a hundred in number, ranging from thin 
monographs to great folios, from one volume to eight, covered the fields of Egyptian, Coptie, 
Syniac, Ethiopic, and Assyrian literature and history, and almost every side of Egyptology, 
and ineluded a number of guide-books to his Department which are in some ways models of 
what such works should be, not to speak of a book of travels, a history of Assyriology, and 
an obituary memoir of the Museum cat. With these activities he combined numerous 
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journeys to Egypt and Mesopotamia to obtain antiquities for the Museum, resulting in a host 
of important acquisitions; and he also conducted excavations in those countries and in 
Nubia. His works, while lacking some of the refinements of modern scholarly technique, 
have among other merits that of making accessible a great body of texts, very many of them 
new, in six oriental languages. Eye trouble caused him at times great difficulty, but did not 
check his indomitable will to work. His influence as a popularizer of Egyptian studies in 
England was very great, but his conservative views and individual methods took him aside 
from the lines of development pursued by most of his colleagues. His large services to 
Oriental studies have not ceased with his death ; for he has laid Egyptology under a perpetual 
debt of gratitude by bequeathing almost the whole of his considerable fortune to University 
College, Oxford, and Christ's (his old College), Cambridge, “for founding and endowing a 
scholarship, fellowship or lectureship in Egyptology’’, to be named after Lady Wallis Budge, 
who predeceased him by some years. If these positions are so constituted as to give their 
holders full time for research there will be magnificent opportunities for valuable work. A 
personal sketch of Budge by one of his oldest friends appears elsewhere in this number. 


We have to record the death last June, at the age of 68, of Mr. James Edward Quibell 
(for a number of years a member of our Committee), after a long and distinguished career 
as excavator and as official of the Antiquities Department, Egypt. His connexion with Egypt 
began a few years after taking his degree at Christ Church, Oxford: at 26 he joined Sir 
Flinders Petrie in the excavations at Coptos, and later at Nakada and Ballas. Quibell, who 
edited the volume on Ballas, is said to have been the first to recognize that the quite novel 
remains with which he was dealing were predynastic and not those of a “‘ New Race” of the 
First Intermediate Period; this all-important fact was. however, first established publicly 
by de Morgan. After very successful seasons of excavation, for the Egyptian Research 
Account, at the Ramesseum, where he discovered a quantity of very important Middle 
Kingdom papyri, and at El-hab. which yielded important tombs of the Third and Fourth 
Dynasties, Quibell attacked Kom el-Ahmar (Hierakonpolis), with sensational results: on 
the site of a First Dynasty temple he unearthed such epoch-making objects as the great 
ceremonial slate palette of Narmer, the mace-heads. covered with reliefs, of the “Scorpion 
King” and Narmer, the ivory figurines and reliefs of the First Dynasty or earlier, the granite 
doorway of Khasekhemwy, statuettes of Khasekhem, the copper statues of Phiops I and 
Merneré, and the great golden-headed bronze falcon. Shortly after that he was appointed 
to the Catalogue Commission of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, and published a catalogue of 
the ‘‘archaic” objects. In 1898 he became an Inspector-in-Chief of Antiquities, first in the 
Delta, and later at Luxor, where in 1905 he discovered and cleared the tomb of Yuya and 
Tjuyu, the contents of which he published in the Cataloyue Général. Thereafter for nine 
years he excavated at Sakkarah, uncovering there the Monastery of St. Jeremias, the archaic 
mastabas of the early dynasties and other cemeteries, and the tomb of Hesirér, and gained 
for the Museum a host of important objects of all periods; all these were published by him 
in the Excavations at Suqqura series. In this work Quibell was greatly aided by his wife. who 
made most of the copies in outline and colour for the plates of his publications: she died in 
1927. In 1918 he left Sakkarah to become Keeper of the Egyptian Musewn. During the 
difficult war period he was almost single-handed, but found time to improve immensely the 
decoration and installation of the Museum, and to show and explain its contents to many 
parties of the British and Australian soldiers stationed in or near Cairo. In 1923 he was 
promoted to the office of Secretary-General of the Antiquities Department. After his official 
retirement in 1925 he returned to excavation, becoming for two years, with characteristic 
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modesty, an assistant of C. M. Firth, who had succeeded him as Inspector-in-Chief at Sak- 
karah. After Firth’s death in 1931 Quibell again returned to Sakkarah to direct and complete 
the exeavation of the Step Pyramid site which Firth had conducted with great success. He 
was still engaged in this work at the time of his death, and had arranged to go over for the 
last time this autumn to induct his successor, Mr. Walter B. Emery. A volume by Quibell on 
the Step Pyramid excavations is now in the press. He was one of the most modest, gentle, 
and generous of men, and gained the affection of all who knew him. The writer of these lines, 
who was associated with him at Sakkfrah, can testify to his unfailmg helpfulness and 
kindness. 


We have further to record the deaths of Dr. Walter Wreszinski, Professor of Egypto- 
logy at Konigsberg, who died last April; and of Dr. Pieter Adriaan Aart Boeser, some time 
Sub-Director of the Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leyden, and Reader in Egyptology at 
the University of Leyden, who died last February at the age of 76. Dr. Wreszinski is best 
known for his great Atlas zur Altaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte, which was published from 
1914 onwards and is the greatest compilation of pictorial material from tombs and temples 
since Lepsius’s Denkmdler. For some years past he edited the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
which under his direction gave great hospitality to Egyptological articles and information. 
Dr. Boeser’s chief work, apart from his university and museum functions, lay in the publi- 
cation of the Catalogue of the Egyptian Antiquities of the Leyden Rijksmuseum. 


Probably the most remarkable Egyptian “find” of the year has been that made by Pro- 
fessor Capart last February in Brussels, among some objects transferred to the Musées du 
Cinquantenaire from the Royal Palace, whither they had been brought from Egypt as 
souvenirs in the middle of last century by King Leopold IT of Belgium when Duke of Bra- 
bant. Among these objects was a hollow wooden funerary statuette, of quite unassuming 
appearance, and bearing the name of a certain Khay. The interior, plugged with linen, 
contained a papyrus roll some 20 cm. high ; this, on being opened, proved to be not a funerary 
work, as was naturally expected, but the upper part of a hieratic document dated in the 
sixteenth year of Ramesses IX, and mentioning King Sekhemshedtawirér Sobkemsaf, of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. Almost immediately M. Capart identified the papyrus as the upper half 
of a document of which the lower half has been well known to Egyptology since 1873 as 
the Amherst Papyrus! The great importance of the latter, which was purchased by Lord 
Amherst from Dr. Lee in 1868, and has been published by Sharpe, Chabas, and Professor 
Newberry, has always been recognized, for even in its fragmentary form it gave the most 
remarkable of the tomb-robbers’ depositions known to us, that which concerns the spolia- 
tion of the pyramid of Sobkemsaf. The two halves of the original document join so exactly 
that fragmentary signs on one part are completed by the other; only the first of the four 
pages is still somewhat defective. In its completed form the papyrus gives a very remarkable 
account of a judicial inquiry, during which, among other highly interesting matter, the 
quarryman Amenpanefer confesses (after the usual torture) that he and seven accomplices 
set out to plunder tombs of the Theban Necropolis; that they forced the entrance of the 
pyramid of King Sobkemsaf with chisels ; that the loot from the mummies, worth 160 gold 
debens, was divided among the robbers, as well as the furniture; that after his arrest he 
effected his escape from prison by means of a bribe consisting of his share of the gold, and 
recommenced his plundering exploits with the rest of his gang. How the late Professor Peet, 
who long made a special study of documents relating to robberies of royal tombs, would have 
rejoiced had the missing half (now known as the Leopold II Papyrus) come to light in his 
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lifetime! A translation of the complete text, communicated by M. Capart to the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, has already been published; and it is hoped that a more complete 
treatment will appear before long in the pages of this Journal. 


The second volume of The Temple of Sethos I at Abydos, announced in the preceding 
number of this Journal, has now appeared. It comprises the chapels of Amen-Rérc, Rér- 
Harakhti, Ptah, and King Seth6s, and thus completes the publication of the Seven Chapels 
of the Sanctuary, with ther beautiful representations of the various ceremonies that the 
deceased king was deemed to perform in the daily cult of the above-mentioned gods and the 
Osirian Triad, and (in the last chapel) the funerary rites paid by the gods to the king. There 
are 46 folio plates, of which 4 are coloured, 12 are photographic (mostly retouched), and the 
rest monochrome from pencil drawings. Of those in colour, one, a triple folding plate, is no 
doubt the finest coloured reproduction ever published in an Egyptological work. The price, 
which is again very far below the cost of production, is the same as that of Vol. 1: £4 to 
Members and Associates of our Society (if ordered through the Secretary), £5 to others. 


We offer our congratulations to Professors Erman and Grapow on the publication of the 
first fascicule of the references to the Wérterbuch der Aegyptischen Sprache—an immense 
boon to all workers in Egyptian philology. This first instalment takes us to Vol. u, p. 17: 
the twelve large pages of abbreviations give an impressive view of the ground covered by 
those who for many years laboured in the copying and Verzettelung of published and un- 
published texts. 


We learn that Professor Farina, Director of the Turin Museum, discovered at Gebelén 
last winter a box-containing nine or ten intact papyrus-rolls of the Old Kingdom. They are 
at present at the Cairo Museum, whither Professor Farina will return in December, accom- 
panied by a restauratrice who will open them. Professor Farina’s edition of the Turin 
Papyrus of Kings, recently treated by Herr Ibscher, the well-known expert of the Berlin 
Museum, is now in the press; we understand that this eagerly awaited work will give some 
important new information as to the kings of the Second Intermediate Period. 


On p. 217 of the preceding volume of this Journal it was erroneously stated that Iraq is 
published by the Oxford University Press, and that the price is £1 6s. annually. Actually 
the publishers are the British School of Archaeology in Iraq (2 Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 1), and the price is 18s. for each half-yearly part. We are asked to point 
out that Iraq may be obtained for an annual subscription of £1 11s., which also secures 
membership of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq. 


The following lectures have been given this year under our Society’s auspices: “The 
Season’s Work at Tell el--Amarna”, by Mr. John Pendlebury ; “Crafts in Ancient Egypt”’, 
by Mr. Oliver H. Myers; “The Religion of the Phoenicians”, by Mr. R. D. Barnett, of the 
British Museum ; “‘ Ancient Monsters”, by Mr. G. D. Hornblower ; ‘‘ The God of the Egyptian 
People”, by Miss Mary 8. Shaw, Keeper of the Egyptian Department of the Manchester 
Museum; and “The Royal Italian Mission’s Excavations at Tebtunis”, by Dr. Gilbert 
Bagnani. The last of these lectures was also under the auspices of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies. 


For some years past the publication of this Journal in quarterly parts has been replaced 
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by more convenient and economical half-yearly issues. Hitherto, however, the old quarterly 
numbering has been retained, the half-yearly issues being called “Parts I and IT” and “Parts 
II and IV" respectively. As there is no intention of returning to quarterly publication this 
numbering has become a mere fiction, and will henceforward be abandoned in favour of 
Parts Tand II for each annual volume. In future the parts will be issued as nearly as possible 
in June and December. 


The Editorship of this Journal has been taken over by Professor Battiscombe Gunn 
‘The Queen’s College, Oxford), to whom all manuscripts, proofs, and other communications 
regarding contributions should be sent. Books for review should be sent, as hitherto, to the 
uttices of the Egypt Exploration Society (2 Hinde Street, London, W. 1). 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Measures and Weights. By Sir W. M. Firspers Petrie, Kt., etc. London, Methuen, 1934. Svo. x--22 pp., 1 
diagram. 2s. 


In 1877 there appeared a volume entitled Inductive Metrology; or, The Recovery of Ancient Measures from 
the Monuments, showing great mathematical skill, and tackling this difficult subject in a scientific manner 
for the first time. The principles laid down therein were applied by their author during his work at the Great 
Pyramid, and some very valuable data collected. Articles on Weights and Measures by the same author 
appeared in the ninth and subsequent editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ancient Weightsand Measures, 
a catalogue of these objects in the Edwards Library, was published in 1926 and went rapidly out of print. 

There can be no two opinions that Professor Petrie’s work is by far the most important contribution 
to the subject that has been made. Prior to Ind. Met. metrological work was highly speculative, largely 
inaccurate, and lacking in any system or precision. It is a strange fact that apart from the Professor's own 
work (there are also inductions in a number of his excavation memoirs) very little has been written on 
linear metrology since the publication of Ind. Met. Such work as has been done by others on the subject 
has almost invariably been marred by ignorance of the underlying mathematical principles, or by far- 
fetched deductions insecurely propping jerry-built theories. Professor Griffith's exceedingly valuable 
articles in the Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.' are a notable exception. 

This neglect is strange, for as Petrie says in the present volume, ‘‘The study of ancient measures used in 
a country is a basis for discovering the movements of civilisation between countries. The study of ancient 
weights serves to show the trade connections at any given period”. Perhaps many excavators to-day do not 
even know of the existence of Jnd. Met., though within its own sphere it is a masterpiece. If the present 
booklet does no more than draw attention to the earlier work it will have served an important purpose.* 

It cannot be said that Measures and Weights adds anything either to the author's reputation or to the 
published material on the subject. The only standards by which the book can be judged are those laid down 
by himself fifty vears and more ago, and Mr. Petrie has little mercy on Professor Sir Flinders Petrie, as the 
following parallel passages will show: 


Measures and Weights Inductive Metrology 


P. 1. “The present outline of the subject is only 
intended for ready reference in practical work, and 
does not enter into theoretical detail nor [sic] the 
full account of the material.’ Probable errors are 
only given for one unit. 

Units are connected wholesale without reserve 
throughout the book. P. 5: “The whole cubit and 
remen series is the general Mediterranean standard 
in ancient times.” P. 4: “From this cubit [the 
Royal] there are variations of . . . 20-68° in New 
Mexico.” P. vii: “The land measure of Egypt 
testifies to the early counting of time, by its being 
the length of a pendulum decimally dividing the 
day ;* it passed on to the prehistoric Bronze Age of 
England, and was the basis of the Roman foot.” 


P. 31: “The use of probable errors must be a 
main feature in all accurate metrology; without 
ascertaining the probable error of our knowledge of 
two units, it is impossible to prove whether they are 
or are not likely to be connected.” 

See above. P. 6: “Doubts and difficulties have 
not been slighted or left unnoticed, but in all dubious 
questions the uncertainty of them is acknowledged 
and discussed. No attempt has been made to try 
to obtain the acquiescence of others by ignoring 
uncertainties. It has been well said that ‘The reader 
is easily led captive by a writer who has no hesita- 
tion’: but this stolen consent is an agreement that 
snaps at the first shock... .” 


1 The Metrology of the Medical Papyrus Ebers, in Vol. 13, 392-406 and 526-38: Notes on Egyptian Weights and 


Measures in Vol. 14, 403-50, Vol. 15, 301-16. 


2 For the benefit of readers we may mention that new copies of this book are still obtainable from The Secretary, 


British School of Archaeology in Egypt, University College, London. 


4 See also Nature, July 15, 1933, p. 102. 


3 All measurements in inches. 
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Measures and Weights Inductive Metrology 


P. 4: "In Egypt this [the Royal] cubit was divided P. 56: “ ... not a single example of that [the 
in 7 palms, 28 digits of -787, but the usual digit Royal] cubit appears as low as 28 x the mean value 
measure -729 was regularly formed from ~;th of of the main group of digits” (-7276+-0010; later, 
the remen.” But on p. 7 it is implied that 28 digits in Pyramids,’ -727+-002, suggested possibly jth 
of -729 make a Royal cubit. diagonal of square cubit) “and the probability of 

the group of cubits and that of digits being identical 
is such that it is not worth the least consideration.” 


No subsequent discoveries have given reason for questioning this excellent conclusion. 

Though Professor Petrie considers (p. 4) that the double remen was derived from the length of a pendulum 
swinging 100,000 times a day, he also states that it is the diagonal of the square of the Royal cubit—but 
which came first ? 

It may be argued that, in what claims to be only a handy reference book, there is no room for steps 
of reasoning, or exposition of the possibilities of error, but if this is the explanation of the contrast with Ind. 
Met., itis a great pity that the book was not confined to facts and all theory eliminated. The metric equiva- 
lents of lengths and weights are given only intermittently. A carefully tabulated list of units given in inches 
and centimetres, with their probable errors and known maximum variations (from the rods and other 
inscribed sources) would have been invaluable. To these might have been added the dates of the units, 
their provenances, and, possibly, their suggested connexion with each other. No one could do this better 
than—or half as well as—Professor Petrie, but instead we have (p. 7): 

“ Digit Cnits. The predominance of masons’ measures of courses in the Great Pyramid has suggested 
that a variety of measures were in use, some of which do not seem to be an even number of digits.? Another 
question which has never been settled is the meaning of subordinate lengths marked on the standard 
cubits with names (below in capitals); for these in detail, see Weights and Measures, xxv. Here we will 
compare these various suggestions to see if they support the same conclusions. 


Pyramid Digits Marks on Known 
Courses of -729 Cubits Standards 
20-6 28 ROYAL Egyptian 
21-4 (210-7) 30 10-93 zESER 10-8 Khorsabad 
22-2 (2.x 11-1) 11-1 Phoenician 
23-2 (2 x 11-6) 52 11-66 2 HaNDS 11-6 Italic foot 
41-2 56 41-2 RoyaL Egyptian 


* The values on the cubit rods may not be an even number of digits, as there is some variation in position 
on different cubits, suggesting sources being independent of the cubit and digit. Four of the course 
heights do not agree with whole digits, yet these include the Phoenician foot and the modern Egyptian 
cubit ; further, the digits 30 and 35 do not agree well with courses. So there is evidence for independent 
standards which are not formed from digits.” 

Only extracts from the table have been given here. The equation of the Royal cubit with 28 digits of 
0-729 has already been commented on. From the last item, seeing that 56 digits of 0-729 make 40-8 it would 
be imagined that the figures in the column “Marks on Cubits” represented actual measurements from the rods. 
As a matter of fact, the intended positions of the marks on the rods are but roughly known; they are some- 
times within a digit division and sometimes across a dividing line, moreover, the position of the same mark 
varies on different rods by as much as 4-6 Royal digits (0-737). Petrie’s figures have evidently been arrived 
at by calculating to the nearest {5 in. the length of a likely round number of True digits (0-729). Two 
hands on the rods equal 10 Royal digits, or, if two palms be meant, 8 Royal digits, but in no event 16 True 
digits. It is apparent that throughout the table Professor Petrie has confused the True and Royal digits, 
though the probability of their being identical “‘is only 1 in about five million” (Ind. Met., 56). 

There are some useful hints on method in the book, and a valuable chart of weights. In conclusion, it is 
to be hoped that attention will be drawn to the incomparable early works on the subject by the author 


1 The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh (1883 edn.), 181. 2 See also Ancient Egypt, June 1925, 36-9. 
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(who has himself laid almost every one of the foundation stones of scientific Egyptian archaeology), and 

that others will be roused to contribute their quota of evidence to the work which has so far fallen chiefly on 

one man’s shoulders. May we even hope for the reprint of Ancient Weights and Measures which is so badly 

needed ? Oxiver H. Myers. 

Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, 1817-1878. By Warrex R. Dawson. Oxford, The University Press, 1934. 
xi--156 pp., 1 pl. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Dawson has in the course of years collected a great deal of information in connexion with the pioneers 
of Egyptology, and in the book here reviewed he gives us the fruits of his labours with regard to one of the 
greatest of them, Charles Goodwin, whose especial title to fame is that he made, in Mr. Dawson’s words, 
“the first serious contribution to the study of hieratic papyri”, and that it is to him we owe the first decipher- 
ment and translation, astonishingly accurate for so early a stage in the science, of many of the papyri which 
are now well known to scholars. His results were the more remarkable in that he was not an Egyptologist 
but a lawyer by profession, and his published works are by no means confined to Egyptological subjects, 
as a glance at Dawson's bibliography of his writings will show. Not only was he a brilliant writer in the 
domains of hieroglyphic, hieratic, and Coptic texts, but also a competent scholar in Greek and Anglo-Saxon, 
the author of legal works, the editor of a journal, and even a musical composer and critic. His versatility 
and industry are alike amazing, and when measuring his achievement in the Egvptological world it must be 
borne in mind that he was without the aids to research which present-day students have at their service 
in the way of adequate grammars and dictionaries ; in fact during the earlier vears of his work there was even 
no journal in which scholars could announce their discoveries, until Brugsch founded the Zeitschrift fir 
dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde in 1863, so that all interchange of ideas had to be effected through the 
medium of the post. 

Goodwin corresponded largely with the Egyptologists of his day, and not the least important pages of 
this book are those in which letters to and from him are printed ; these letters incidentally shed interesting 
sidelights on contemporary personalities in the Egyptological world. It is of no little interest to the modern 
student to observe this pioneer scholar feeling his way towards facts which are now the commonplace of 
our subject, and one cannot but be astonished at his acumen. The measure of his reputation can be gauged 
by the amusing account of his official send-off at his departure from Suez, quoted on pp. 42-3. 

An adequate history of Egyptological research has yet to be written, but Mr. Dawson has made a valuable 
contribution thereto in this most interesting book, which should appeal alike to the specialist and the general 
reader. In that it shows what can be achieved by a scholar with the very minimum of aid, it is an object- 
lesson to the student of to-day, whose facilities for study and research are so much greater, and our thanks 
are due to the author for rendering the details of a most interesting career available to the public. 

R. O. FavLENER. 


Topographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs and Paintings. IV. Lower and 
Middle Egypt. By Berraa Porter and Rosatrp L. B. Moss, B.Sc. Oxon. Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press, 1934. xxviii+294 pp., plans and maps. 33s. 

In this, the fourth volume of the now well-known Topographical Bibliography, the standard set by the 
preceding volumes has been fully maintained. The present section covers the whole of Lower Egypt, in- 
cluding re-used blocks of stone found in Cairo, but excluding the Memphite necropolis, already dealt with 
in Vol. mm, and takes us up the Nile as far as Asyit, so that it includes not only the rock-tombs of the Middle 
Kingdom notables, but also el-Amarna and the inscriptions of Hatnub. It is surprising to note the large 
number of sites in the Delta which have yielded inscriptions, and a systematic study of the material here 
indexed might well yield fresh information regarding the stormy period of the last native dynasties. 

The whole work is a model of what a book of reference should be, authors and printers having co-operated 
to make a most usable volume, and the misprint Pedusin for Pedusiri at the head of pages 171 and 173 isa 
slip of a type exceedingly rare in this book. 

R. O. FAULKNER. 


Koptische Pergamente Theologischen Inhalts. I. By W. Tint. (Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der 
Nationalbibliothek in Wien. Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer. Neue Serie, TH.) 1934. xviii+56 pp., 1 pl. 
This consists of an introduction (vii-xviii), lithographed texts (1-36, 45-48), translations of the non- 
Biblical fragments with illustrative material (37-43, 49-50), and lithographed index (51-56). There are 
R 
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nine Sa‘idic Old Testament fragments ; one of these (no. 8) is a portion of a lectionary, apparently for 7th Abib, 
though it is difficult to restore any plan of the obsolete Sa‘idic lectionary ; and another (no. 9) is the passage 
which Till published in Jfuseon for 1933. These are followed by nine New Testament fragments. Then there 
are seven Fayyimic fragments which are of interest for philological reasons, and one Bohairic fragment. 
These are followed by two extremely interesting passages from the life of St. Pisentius, ascribed to his 
disciple John. The first of these (K. 9629 = Till, 31-32) gives part of the story of the priest who spat in 
church, hitherto known only from the Bohairic text published by Amélineau and the Arabic text procured 
by him, the copy of an unknown original. It does not appear in the Arabic version of Paris arabe 4794, nor 
in the Sa‘idic of Brit. Mus. Or. 7024, edited by Budge in Coptie Apocrypha, 1913, 75 ff. (Budge gives the 
Bohairic version of the story in an appendix, op. cit., 324); this Sa‘idic text published by Till is therefore 
new. The second passage, two consecutive leaves (K. 9551 and 9552 = Till 33-36) is still more welcome, 
as it relates the story of the turbulent woman which Amélineau’s Arabic MS. reckons as the 36th wonder of 
Pisentius, and of this we have had so far no Coptic text, nor does it occur in the older (?) Arabic of Paris 
arabe 4794. The fact that these passages given in Till’s Sa‘idic do not occur in the Brit. Mus. Sa‘idic text 
tends to show that there were two or more differing recensions of Pisentius’s life, the B.M. Sa‘idie text not 
being the parent of the Bohairic, which must have been nearer to Till’s Sa‘idic document. In this connexion 
it may be noted that we find the life of St. Pisentius sometimes ascribed to his disciple John, sometimes to 
a disciple named Moses ; this may represent a tradition of two different versions of the life. 

The last passage given by Till consists of two consecutive leaves (K. 9622 and 9452) containing part of 
the history of Peter the Iberian, of which the Syriac text (ed. Raabe, Petrus der Iberer) is extant and a Coptic 
version, slightly expanded, is already known (Vatican, Cod. Borgia 168). The passage given refers to St. 
Theognosta (commemorated on 17th Tout). The contents of this volume are very welcome and valuable 
additions to Coptic patristic studies. 

Dr Lacy O’LEary. 


A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas (Similitudes 2-9): with a Fragment of the Mandates. Edited by 
CaMPBELL Bonner. (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, xxii.) Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Press, 1934. x+ 137 pp., 5 pls. $3.00. 


This is a publication as important in substance as it is meritorious in its execution. The papyrus frag- 
ments which form the bulk of the text constitute by far the most extensive portion of the Shepherd yet 
found in Egypt, and they are much older than the Codex Athdus (which is, moreover, incomplete and shows 
a poor text), and about a century earlier than the Codex Sinaiticus, which preserves only about a quarter 
of the work. The Michigan papyrus dates from the second half of the third century, its orthography is in 
general good, the scribe was reasonably careful, and the text which it reveals is clearly on the whole a good 

‘one, deserving the respectful attention of editors of this interesting work. 

In his admirable introduction the editor discusses, with praiseworthy thoroughness and critical caution, 
the palaeography of the papyrus, its make-up as a codex, and the textual questions suggested by his examina- 
tion of this and other evidence; and even those who have no special concern with early Christian literature 
will find valuable material on more than one subject of papyrological interest. The edition of the main 
papyrus is followed by one of a small fragment, also at Michigan, from the Mandates. This appears to date 
from the close of the second century and must rank as the oldest manuscript of the work yet known. It is 
unfortunately very small, but even within its limited compass it shows some remarkable differences from the 
other authorities. 

Altogether this is a very notable addition to the series of which it forms part. The plates, in which are 
reproduced nine pages of the manuscript, are excellent. 

H. I. Bet. 


Zenon Papyri: Business Papers of the third century B.c. dealing with Palestine and Egypt. Edited with intro- 
ductions and notes by Wittiam Linn WESTERMANN and ExizaBeTH SayRE HASENOEHRL. Vol. 1. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1934. x+177 pp., 8 pls. 

This edition of more than half of the Zenon texts in the Columbia University collection will be welcomed 
by all students of Ptolemaic papyri and of Graeco-Egyptian life. The documents themselves are of great 


variety and interest. In many points they supplement and correct those previously published, and they 
contain a great deal of quite fresh material. Westermann, who on this occasion has had the assistance of 
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Mrs. Hasenoehrl, is an excellent expositor. His commentaries are always readable and clear, and he has an 
attractive way of actualizing the transactions which the papyri drily record. The economic questions in 
particular are admirably handled. 

The only weakness of the book is on the philological side. A few points in the letters are misinterpreted, 
and better supplements than those suggested by the editors are sometimes obvious and sometimes desirable. 
To take one or two instances, the subject of edxaipws dod00% in no. 12 must be some word like troprnua, 
and the predicate of spéoraypa must be either dzooraAqe or something similar. In no. 44 again we ought to 
read éxiorm, 6 7 wore etxoper, dtxero Exwv Tpoiros, “you know that P. has gone off with all that we had”, 
while in 1. 17 o ought surely to be 6. It is sometimes dangerous to emend without seeing the original, but 
in no. 18 d¢eG would give a better sense than ééécw and Syyaryrois does not strike one as a likely word; 
to risk a surmise, can the scribe have written dexaevdry tots Elaveiors ? 

Only a few of the more important texts and commentaries can be mentioned here. No. 2 is a short but 
unique record of commerce by camel between Palestine and Egypt. No. 4 is an account of the numbers and 
prices of the papyrus rolls used day by day in the offices of the dioecetes. As Westermann remarks, papyrus 
appears to have been reasonably cheap, in spite of the royal monopoly; indeed, when one considers how 
lavishly it was used in drawing up demoti¢ contracts between humble individuals, it is difficult to imagine 
that it could have been otherwise. In no. 11, which the editors have completed by the happy discovery that 
P. Cairo Zen. 59067 is the left end of the text, we have an illuminating letter from three Caunian visitors 
to their fellow countryman Zenon, asking him to use his influence with Apollonius on behalf of their city; 
it is one more proof of the subjection in which these self-governing cities were held by the Egyptian court. 
No. 42 is an important letter from Apollonius, ordering Zenon to go to Crocodilopolis and pay to the state 
accountant and the royal banker the sums collected from various imposts; he was then to receive from them 
a sum equal to the advances made by Apollonius, or, as Westermann understands it, a sum equal to the 
amount which he had just paid in, to be deducted from the said advances. Naber has lately asserted that 
the taxes collected by the employees of Apollonius were his private perquisite ; but P. Cairo Zen. 59297 says 
definitely of such sums d:aypddopev rH Bacide?, and the evidence of the present text, as far as one can see, 
is to the same effect: Apollonius had advanced to the local branch of the Treasury some ready money in 
anticipation of the taxes which would eventually be collected from his private domain. In no. 54, the 
important text edited by Westermann in Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, v1 (1927), and now 
republished with a few corrections, the new explanation of 7aév éxépywyv on p. 138 is inadmissible ; it is quite 
certain that the phrase defines a class of men (see in particular P. Tebt. 774 and 814) and not a species of 
obligation. No. 55 has at last yielded the proof that Aristander was the oeconomus of the Arsinoite nome, 
but the most interesting point about the text is the reference to policemen receiving wages in wine from the 
apomoira of Arsinoe Philadelphus; whether the value in money was then transferred to the account of 
the temples seems more than doubtful; as Westermann justly says, the passage is at least evidence of a 
“tendency toward secularization of a once sacred revenue”. 

The editors have succeeded in completing some texts, one of which has been mentioned above, by junctions 
with fragments already published. I have lately made two other small contributions to this work of restora- 
tion and take this opportunity of adding another, more recently detected. By combining no. 7 with P.S.I. 
663 we obtain the following letter, almost complete. Grwvidys 6 lepeds tod ’AokdAnmod Zivwri x[aipew. Kad]ads 
moeis ei dytaivers: b[ytat]voper 8¢ Kal jets. [Trodepaios 6 Kopilwy cou [rhv emorodA}iy Pidos eoriv jul dv Kat] dvayKatos. 
Kadas av ody mojaas auv[emA]auP[ardperos adrod é]dv ce map[axadj]. robro 8é molwy xapilov’ av Kai €pot Kal rae 
Ocd[t. ypdde Sé Hpiv melpi dv dv O€[Ans] cis ecopevwy cor. [Elppwoo. TéP «5. Certain similarities had suggested 
to me that the writer might be Philonides son of Cleon (see Witkowski, Ep. priv. no. 1), in which case the 
letter would have been decidedly interesting, but a photograph shows that it is written in quite a different 
hand, resembling that of Polycrates, Cleon’s younger son; so that conjecture may be dismissed. 

I feel sure that all readers of this new book on Zenon will feel grateful to Professor Westermann and 
Mrs. Hasenoehrl for their instructive and delightful work. 

C. C. Epear. 


Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan. By C. G. SELIGMAN and Brenpa Z. Sericman. London, Routledge, 1932. 
8vo. 565 pp., folding map, numerous plates and illustrations. 


Professor and Mrs. Seligman have produced a monumental work. We must limit ourselves to some 
indication of its application to Egyptology, but in so doing we must remember that Egyptologists are 
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penetrating farther and farther up the Nile, and that the Meroitic kingdom, though not ultimately Egyptian, 
has become their deep concern. 

If we consult the index of this great work we find that Egyptian influences are limited to three pages: 
if we read the rest of the book we realize that the authors are thinking in much wider terms of Egyptian 
—Nilote-and-Egyptian—negro relationships, either direct or transmitted, or culturally related or diffused 
over a long period of time. In fact the best introduction to the book would be to read Professor Seligman’s 
Egyptian Influence in Negro Africa (in Studies Presented to F. Ll. Griffith, 1932) and Egypt in Negro Africa 
(Frazer Lecture for 1933). 

We are reminded also that Hamitic influences might appear equally in ancient Egypt and in the Upper 
Nile, and that we must not claim such as Egyptian. The authors stress the difficulty that the Sudd would 
have presented to penetration from the north, and point to the region of the Great Lakes as more * Egyptian” 
than that land of swamp. In their opinion contact was round the barrier by the Abyssinian foothills rather 
than through it. Even so there are some striking parallels, such as the artificial deformation of horns of 
cattle in ancient Egypt and among the Nuer of to-day; the Meroitic rock-gravings of Jebel Geile; sun-cult 
in Darfung. On the other hand, readers are specially warned against seeing Egypt in every parallel, and the 
warning should not be ignored; megaliths are dangerous struttures, whether in the Nilotic Sudan or on 
Salisbury Plain! The sections on religion, among others, will provide some very serious food for thought. 

It should be noted that the title of the book embraces non-Arab people remote from the Nile, e.g. the 
Meidobi, Zaghawa, Fur, and others—in fact all those people of the Sudan who are not purely Hamitic, 
Arab, or part-Arab; the emphasis should be on “ Pagan” rather than on “ Nilotic”, so far as distribution 
is concerned. 

There is much in these pages that is not intended for, or essential to, the generality of Egvptologists ; 
there is a vast amount more that they would do well to read. Almost every class of specialist will find some- 
thing new, and most of us will discover that things which we thought were very old and long forgotten are 


still in use among the authors’ pagan friends. 
K.S. Sanprorp. 


From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt. By Sir E. A. Watuis Bupes, Kt., M.A,, Litt.D., D.Litt., D.Lit., F.S.A. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1934. xii+545 pp., 240 illus. £1 1s. 


This large volume, which appeared only just a month before the distinguished author’s death, will no 
doubt, thanks to the attractive manner in which it is written, appeal strongly to that somewhat wide circle 
of readers who take a general interest in Egyptology. At the same time, however, it is a work that any one 
writing a book on the Egyptian religion, or an article dealing with some aspect of it, will be almost bound to 
consult, for, like so many of the late Sir Ernest Budge’s publications, it is a monument of erudition. 

But it must soon become evident to a reader with a modern training in Egyptian philology that the 
translations here given of Egyptian texts, or of extracts therefrom, are far from accurate. Accordingly, 
such views of the author as are based on his own interpretation of texts cannot be accepted at their face 
value, but the texts themselves must be consulted before a decision can be reached. Unfortunately, also, 
statements that arouse interest and challenge criticism are frequently made without any reference in foot- 
notes or elsewhere to documentary or other sources. To ascertain what evidence there is for them would 
entail the expenditure of considerable time and labour. The book would be a dangerous guide to a student 
of Comparative Religion not well acquainted with Egyptian religious literature, and not possessed of a good 
working knowledge of the Egyptian language. 

The drawing of the numerous illustrations is not always satisfactory and their provenance is too often 
not indicated, a fault which greatly diminishes their value. The book seems to be well indexed, and the type, 
as is to be expected in any publication of the Oxford University Press, is admirable. 

AYLWARD M. Buackmay. 


Die Reliefs und Malereien des neuen Reiches (XVIII-XX. Dynastie, c. 1580-1100 v. Chr.). Material zur 
aguptischen Kulturgeschichte. Teil 1: Szenen aus dem Leben des Volkes. (Abhandlungen der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.) By Luise Kurss. Heidelberg, 1934. xxx-+243 pp., 144 illustrations 
in the text. 

Among the many severe losses that Egyptology has sustained during the last few years is that caused by 
the death of Frau Luise Klebs on Whitsunday, 1932. Egyptologists would have been deeply indebted to 
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her if she had bequeathed them no more than Die Reliefs des alten Reiches and Die Reliefs und Malereien des 
mitileren Reiches, but fortunately, when she left Heidelberg in October 1931, this new work of hers was quite 
ready for the press. We have still further cause for thankfulness in that the material for the second part 
of the volume, descriptive of the life of the upper classes during the New Kingdom, was so far collected and 
arranged that it will be possible to edit it and thus to complete the work that the distinguished lady had 
in hand. 

This book is in every way the equal of its two predecessors, and no higher praise than that could be 
bestowed upon it. It deals at length withthe home life, amusements, crafts, and industries of the common 
folk of Egypt from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasty, but touches only incidentally upon their 
religious beliefs and practices. These aspects of Egyptian life will, no doubt, receive a fuller treatment in 
Part II, for the religion of the upper classes is better illustrated than that of the lower orders in the reliefs 
and paintings of the New Kingdom. 

It is to be regretted that Frau Klebs had not access to the University of Chicayo’s splendid publication, 
Medinet Habu, vol. 1, from which she could have obtained better illustrations of warships (see p. 197). She 
is correct in saying that the corn-carisah is hung up in houses, sheikhs’ tombs, and elsewhere in modern Egypt, 
and a similar practice may well have prevailed in that country in ancient times. But in some of the winnowing 
scenes (e.g., N. de G. Davies, Tomb of Nakht, Pl. xx), the artist quite possibly intended to represent it not 
as hanging up, but as lying on the edge of, or actually on, the threshing floor, for which custom in modern 
times see W. S. Blackman in Journal, vim, 237 ff. To the reference “Journal, vit, S. 235” on p. 15 should 
now be added the further reference, “xix, S. 31”. 

The book can fairly be described as a mine of information, the facts being well marshalled and clearly 
expounded. The illustrations are not only admirably chosen, but equally well executed, the type is clear 
and pleasant to read, and last, but not least, there is a good index. 

AyLwarp M. BLACKMAN. 


Tell El-Amarna. By Joux Pexptestry. London, Lovat Dickson, 1935. 8vo. xxxiv-+175 pp., 8 pls. 
6s. net. 


This useful and attractive little book fills the need, long felt, for a popular and inexpensive account of 
the famous site which has provided so much of our knowledge of the daily life of the ancient Egyptians, 
and which otherwise can only be studied in the technical memoirs of the Society and of earlier excavators. 
The author is to be congratulated on having provided a most readable description of the city of “The 
Horizon of the Disc”, supported by adequate, if necessarily compressed, chapters on the historical and 
religious settings in which it was born, and illustrated by well-selected plans and photographs. The major 
portion of the book, according to the intention of the series, is devoted to the site itself, describing the 
typical El-‘Amarnah house, the workmen's village, the temples, palaces, “record office”, and other build- 
ings of interest and importance. Mr. Pendlebury’s account of these, which his experience as Director of the 
excavations at El-‘Amarnah renders him well qualified to give, is straightforward and to the point, enlivened 
by humour and imagination. His reconstruction of the chronology and course of events at El-‘Amarnah is, 
as he himself admits, largely tentative, but nevertheless greatly adds to the interest of the book for the general 
reader. The suggestion in his final chapter, however, that future excavation at El-‘Amarnah may recover 
important historical documents which will clear up the gaps in our knowledge, appears to us somewhat 
over-sanguine. Further and minor criticisms are that the bibliography of the subject given in the introduc- 
tion could have been made more complete; that the erroneous idea, long ago disproved, that the heart was 
included among the organs preserved in the Canopic jars is repeated on page 62; and that the curious state- 
ment on page 149, that it is uncertain whether incense was burned during the liturgy of the Aten. is unjusti- 
fied. On the contrary, whether or no the material burning in the saucers represented in the tomb-scenes? 
as resting on the offerings heaped upon the altars is incense, in certain cases the king is actually shown 
holding an arm-censer of the usual type? or an attendant priest has one in readiness.* Also the statement 
under Plate vii, fig. 1 (the statuette of a private individual found in 1929) that “the single lotos reminds us 
of the aesthetes of the Oscar Wilde school”, though amusing, is somewhat misleading, appearing to suggest 
that the practice is yet another symptom of the aestheticism of El-‘Amarnah (see also the description of the 
statuette on page 137), whereas it was quite usual at Egyptian banquets for men to hold Jotus-blooms in their 


1 Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Amarna, 1, Pl. 22 and passim in the tombs. 
2 E.g., Davies, op. cit., u, Pls. 5, 8. 3 E.g., op. cit., 1, Pls, 23, 27. 
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hands, as is shown by the tomb-scenes;' it is, however, a departure from convention for the custom to be 
represented in a statue or statuette of a man. But these are minor defects which do not detract from the 


general excellence of the book. 
Aan W. SHORTER. 


Edward Hincks, a Selection from his Correspondence, with a Memoir by E. F. Davipson, M.A. Oxford, The 
University Press, 1933. 273 pp. and frontispiece. 20s. net. 

This book furnishes valuable material for the historian of the sciences of Egyptology and Assyriology, 
as well as an example par excellence of true greatness flourishing in obscurity. The subject of the memoir, 
the Rev. Edward Hincks, D.D., who was born in 1792, passed the greater part of his life, from the age of 33 
to his death at 74, in a remote country parish in the north of Ireland. During that time his active brain 
was continuously at grips first with the problems of Egyptian hieroglyphic and later with those of cunei- 
form, in both of which subjects, then in their infancy, his discoveries were of the first importance. Hampered 
by lack of means, with a family to support, and in no way neglecting his duties as a clergyman, he struggled 
on, receiving scarcely any monetary assistance for his work, and sometimes even insufficient acknowledge- 
ment of his contribution to learning. Hincks’s fame depends rather more on his cuneiform studies than on 
his Egyptian, but the correspondence dealing with the latter is full of interest, including letters from the 
foremost “Egyptologers” (as the Rev. B. H. Cooper, one of his correspondents, calls them) of the day: 
Leemans, de Rougé, Lepsius, Birch, and many others. The full recognition of Hincks’s work for Egyptology 
came years after his death, when, in 1904, Maspero wished a bust of him to be placed, in company with 
those of the other great pioneers of Egyptian studies, in the Galerie d’ Honneur of the Cairo Museum, where 
it stands to this day. The only cause for regret with regard to this excellent book is the omission of a list 
of Hincks’s published works, which would have greatly added to its value. A reference, however, is given 
to the list published in the Annual Report of the Royal Society of Literature for 1867. 


Auan W. SHORTER. 


A Guide to the Collections. Part I: Ancient and Oriental Art. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1934. 
84 pp., illustrated. 25 cents. 


This, the first part of the new general guide to the Metropolitan Museum, describes the collections illustrat- 
ing the arts of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, the Near East, India, and the Far East, together with a 
special exhibition of the arms and armour of the Near East and Japan. In the reviewer’s opinion this little 
book almost realizes the ideal of what a general guide should be. The description is based upon an intelli- 
gent tour of the galleries, and is not fettered by the actual position of the objects; to enable the visitor to 
identify the objects described in the guide, each thing so described is provided with a special number-card. 
Only the most typical and striking objects are dealt with, the account being mostly limited to one page per 
gallery, and the most important object in that gallery is figured in an illustration at the head of the page. 
The actual descriptive text has found the happy medium, providing all necessary facts but at the same time 
avoiding the stodgy effect fatal to publications of this sort. The account of the Egyptian section could 
scarcely be bettered, touching lightly upon the main currents of history, art, and religion in an interesting 
manner, every page suggesting the wealth of this great collection, which is enriched yearly by the excava- 
tions of the Museum’s expedition to Egypt. The illustrations are admirable, and the whole “ get-up” of the 
book is thoroughly attractive. Armed with a guide such as this, and, we feel sure, assisted still further by 
generously full and informative labelling in the galleries themselves, there is no reason why every lay visitor 
to a museum should not derive the maximum of the enjoyment and profit which he has the right to expect. 


Aan W. SHorter. 


Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries. By A. Lucas, O.B.E., F.1.C., F.S.A. 2nd ed. London, Edward 
Arnold & Co. 8vo. 448 pp. 16s. 


This work is altogether so enlarged and replanned in its new edition that it deserves treatment without 
relation to its predecessor. It is, unquestionably, an exceedingly valuable and important book. No practising 
Egyptologist can afford to be without it, and any serious student of the subject will find it an increasingly 
necessary adjunct to his studies. Increasingly, because it marks an epoch in the development of Egyptology 


1 E.g., Davies-Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. 7. 
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into a science, equivalent to that marked by the publication of Petrie’s Diospolis Parva, or of Gardiner’s 
Egyptian Grammar. It shows that the analyst and the specialist, previously called in only occasionally, have 
now to take a permanent place with other workers in Egyptology, and that guesswork identification of objects 
can no longer be tolerated. Already, from this book, we can see how the specialist may be able to settle the 
questions of the origins of the different arts that make up civilization, now debated with so much prejudice 
and so little result, and to trace trade routes and race movements of the pre- and protodynastic periods. 

Mr. Lucas has made himself a unique place in Egyptology, that of technical expert on the objects. both 
as analyst and restorer. He has had exceptional opportunities to enlarge his knowledge and technique, 
not only during the treatment and examination of the great group from the tomb of Tutcankhamiin, but 
also in the care of the unrivalled collection in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo. The new edition shows that 
he has taken full advantage of his position, and that he has not contented himself with applying his chemical 
knowledge to analyses of the materials—a large field in itself—but has also mastered many of the crafts of 
the ancients. With this expansion of view has come an increasing interest in the documents, Egyptian and 
classical, where they illustrate any part of his own studies. 

The author brings to all his work the scientific outlook which is essential in archaeology to-day, and this, 
as much as his knowledge, helps to make this volume an outstanding contribution to modern Exyptology. 
(The uninitiated reader may well imagine that the author's work has been carried on in a large, well-equipped 
laboratory, with the assistance of an adequate staff, and that this establishment must now form an important 
department of the Cairo Muscum. Such is far from the truth, and it can only be hoped that examination 
of this book may influence the Egyptian authorities to show a due appreciation of the value of physical 
science to Egyptology.) 

Like all works of importance, this book will undoubtedly be expanded and improved upon by others, 
and it may even be said to have outgrown its author already. Despite the immense labour which has ob- 
viously been expended on the confirmation (or more frequently refutation) of statements, and the careful 
original research, some important references appear to have been missed, as for example, Le Vin sous les 
Pharaons, by René Dage and Alan Aribaud, in the section on wine, Ancient Egyptian and Greek Looms, 
by H. Ling Roth, in that on woven fabrics, and The Apis Papyrus (Demot. Pap. Wien, No. 27) in the chapter 
on mummies. This is inevitable in a book by one man on such a wide range of subjects, for the author 
discusses almost all the materials used and the crafts practised in ancient Egypt. In any future edition 
it seems that the best results would be obtained by a panel of experts under the critical eye and almost 
omniscient editorship of Mr. Lucas. 

The author, as is proper in such a work, is critical, without fear or favour, of all work that comes under his 
examination, and searches out for censure all errors in his field so that we may no longer be misled ; but, 
though he quotes from Robert Boyle's The Sceptical Chymist, ‘a man may be a champion for truth without 
being an enemy to civility”, he is sometimes a little led away by righteous indignation into taking a hyper- 
critical view of the work of all and sundry. On p. 31 he says, “... whether glue was used when the cold was 
only thin leaf has not been determined” and refers to p. 189, where we find * For gilding with the still thinner 
gold leaf... the nature of the adhesive is not certain, though Professor Laurie believes that in one case he 
has found evidence of the use of white of egg for the purpose’. Professor Laurie published his conclusions 
and methods of work in full in The dnalyst, and if Mr. Lucas doubted the validity of these he should surely 
have stated his reasons for so doing. 

Attacking, on p. 250, the theory that a bath was used for soaking the body during mummification, he 
claims to dispose of the evidence provided by the defective and composite mummies of the Late period. 
He admits that the condition of these is to be connected with the facts that they belong exclusively to 
periods (Persian to Roman) when the skill of the undertaker was displayed in the external wrapping and 
decoration of the mummy rather than in the preservation of the body, and that the mummies in this con- 
dition are apparently all of persons of the poorer classes ; but he states that the bath theory does not explain 
these limitations. Whether the bath theory be right or wrong, it does mect Just these points. Excavation 
of provincial cemeteries has shown clearly that it was not until a very late period that mummification 
became general throughout the population. To meet the demand, some form of mass-treatment for the 
bodies of the poorer people must have been devised. If several corpses were submerged in one bath, and 
became disintegrated there, it would have been far easier for the undertakers to construct mummies of 
approximately correct dimensions from odd limbs or bones, than to re-assemble the component parts of the 
various bodies; but if the corpses were packed in dry natron, the reverse would have been the case. (The 
reviewer has seen a child’s mummy made up from a skull and an adult femur.) 
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In the chapter on pottery the author himself shows an unexpected lack of precision, confusing the terms 
“slip and “wash”. On p. 327 he says, * When red oxide is applied to the surface of a vessel, it is always in 
the form of a red ferruginous earth made into a wash with water”, whereas the difference between a slip and a 
wash is that the former contains clay, which the “natural earthy form of haematite” would do. On p. 319 
he rightly accuses archaeologists of lack of precision in their descriptions of colours, but does not improve 
upon this himself, giving no colour scale for explanation of his terms. He describes the ““D” ware as being 
*. , . in reddish-brown or brownish-grey on light red ware”, but no pot of this ware that the reviewer has 
seen can be described as being of the colour technically known as light red. 

The use of the word “chalk” to describe the whiting in gesso is misleading, for, although a very similar 
form of limestone is sometimes found in Egypt, the term chalk is not generally used in connexion with the 
Egyotian limestone deposits. 

The author’s style is generally clear, simple, and interesting, though such sentences as “Turquoise has been 
known and used in Egypt from both the Badarian and predynastic periods respectively” could be improved. 

The book is systematic and well arranged, and the necessary cross-references are given, but the references 
in footnotes should have been repeated in full more frequently, op. cit. sometimes carrying the reader back 
five or more fully annotated pages. There is an excellent index. The format, lay-out, and printing meet the 
needs of the book admirably, but an expansion of the appendix into a corpus of reliable analyses, or, failing 
this, a classified list of references to these, would have added enormously to its value. 

To repeat, lest the above criticisms (of what are after all only “traces of impurities”) should be mis- 
interpreted, the book is outstanding no less in its scope, accuracy, and usefulness to the Egyptologist, than 


in its interest for the historian and general reader. 
OLIVER H. Mysrs. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
TELL EL-““AMARNAH, 1934-1935 


By J. D. 8. PENDLEBURY 
With Plates viii-xii 


EXcavaTIONS Were in progress from December 1 to February 6. Our main supporters were 
again the Brooklyn Museum, Mrs. Hubbard, the Ashmolean Museum, and Mr. C. W. Dyson 
Perrins. Mrs. Gaston Smith's class at Boston also gave a donation, and we have to thank 
Professor Capart for a subscription from the Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 
Brussels, which enabled us to finish off the season fairly tidily. After work had closed down 
further funds were received from Brooklyn, which are being held for the coming season. 

The staff was the same as for the previous year with the addition of Mrs. Sherman, who 
devoted herself mainly to drawing. Mr. Fairman’s return was the more welcome in view of 
the mass of inscriptional material. 

Among visitors to the site were M. Lacau, Director General of Antiquities, who not only 
determined the extent of the work to be undertaken in the Royal Valley but was also kind 
enough to facilitate the expropriation of a certain amount of the cultivated land which has 
encroached on that part of the Palace knownas the ‘ Broad Hall’; M. Mekhitarian, Professor 
Capart’s assistant, who took a number of admirable photographs of the site which were on 
view at the annual exhibition; and Sir Robert Greg, a member of the Comité d’Egypto- 
logie, Cairo. After the season was finished we received a visit from the Egyptian Army Air 
Force, who, in conjunction with the Antiquities Department, are executing a fine series of 
aerial surveys of ancient sites. 


The Royal Valley 


Before describing the results of the excavation on the Palace area where work this year 
was concentrated, it should be mentioned that a task long overdue has been completed by 
the Society. Fresh depredations having occurred in the Royal Valley, it was decided by the 
Antiquities Department that the spot must be dealt with finally, particularly in view of 
rumours to the effect that another tomb had been seen by the robbers. It was determined 
that an impregnable door should be built to the tomb itself, and that we should make as 
certain as possible that no other tomb existed in the neighbourhood. The blocking of the 
entrance to the tomb meant that work inside would be rendered virtually impossible in the 
future, and permission was granted to the Society to make a complete record of the mural 
reliefs which had hitherto been published only in a very inadequate and inaccurate form by 
Bouriant and others in Wonuments pour servir a étude du culte d’ Atonou, 1. Mr. Fairman, 
Mr. Lavers, and Mr. Sherman therefore spent over a fortnight at the tomb, and, in spite of 
every effort on the part of weather and insects, sueceeded in making tracings and photo- 
graphs of all the reliefs. Mr. Lavers spent a few hot days longer in building up the door of 
the tomb. 

After the work on the Palace was finished, my wife and I spent five weeks in making a 
thorough search on both sides of the valley for the alleged new tomb and in testing every 
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rumour however fantastic. This tomb proved to be non-existent, although two new 
shawabti-heads and a number of interesting small objects, as well as the definite—if negative 
—evidence, fully justified the expenditure of the Antiquities Department. 

It is hoped that in the near future the result of the Society’s work here will be published 
as Rock Tombs of El Amarna, v1, in which complete drawings, helped out by photographs, 
will be reproduced together with a discussion of the scenes and a co-ordination of the results 
of all the excavations conducted there. 

It may be of interest to intending visitors to know that the Royal Tomb will in future 
only be visible by means of a special permit from the Antiquities Department, the two keys 
being kept at Cairo and at the Inspector’s Office at Asyiit respectively. 


The Palace 


The work of previous seasons had practically completed the central, official quarter of 
the City, between the Sikket es-Sultdn and the desert ; there remained only two areas of minor 
importance, one lying to the south of the barracks west of the police station (cf. Journal, 20, 
135), the other consisting of the long rows of magazines immediately south of the Temple 
as well as a building between them and Panehsy’s Official Residence. These areas it was 
felt could wait, for their plans are practically visible in the aerial survey. But the great 
Official Palace which lies west of the Sikket es-Sultén, and was connected by a bridge over 
that road with the rest of the Royal Estate, still constituted a problem and a duty. 

Fortunately there was not much doubt as to where to begin. The south end of the Palace 
lines up with the southern limits of the rest of the Central City, and is separated by a wide 
thoroughfare from the residential quarters immediately to the south. Furthermore the 
dumping problem appeared to be easier here than elsewhere, and Petrie’s plan was at least 
intelligible, affording definite landmarks from which to advance to the comparatively 
unknown area to the north. 

First of all, however, two small buildings lying outside the south-west corner of the Palace 
were excavated. These consisted mainly of heavy concrete foundations, which had kept back 
the modern cultivation at this point. These foundations, consisting of great blocks connected 
by narrow strips, were evidently intended to support some considerable weight, and resemble 
the foundations just inside the main entrance to the Great Temple (cf. Journal, 19, 114). 
The depth to which they run suggests the possibility of their forming part of the approach 
from the river, which we know existed, but discussion is better postponed until the whole 
of the Palace area has been excavated and can be compared with the pictures in the tombs. 

To turn to the Palace itself. The only plan in existence is that of Petrie (Tell el dmarna, 
Pl. xxxvi), and one of the most noticeable features of that plan is the double wall running 
the full length of the plan on the east, and forming the south and west sides of the 
Pillared Hall. It must be said at once that this double wall does not exist and has never 
existed. The only point where such an impression is given is in the Harem quarter, to be 
described below, where the whole block of buildings is set back slightly from the main wall, 
leaving a passage for a guard to see that no one was burrowing in from without. In view 
of such discrepancies between this plan and the facts it will be as well to describe the build- 
ing as if last season’s work was the first to have been done on the spot.? 

At the south end of the Palace lies a vast hall with a forest of square piers. The central 
aisle running north and south is wider than the rest, and a few of the piers flanking it preserve 

! For the purposes of a preliminary report the plan mentioned above suffices for the great south hall, 


next to be described. Additions to that plan should be noticed. An entirely fresh plan is given for the northern 
section, and of course the whole has been resurveyed for the memoir City of Akhenaten, 11. 
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the roll-moulding which ran up the edges. Presumably this central aisle was raised to a 
higher level than the surrounding parts and provided clerestory lighting. It is in fact a 
forerunner of the hypostyle halls of the Nineteenth Dynasty. It has been suggested that 
this area was a vineyard, and that the square pillars supported trellises for vines, and the 
present writer rashly put forward the theory that these square bases might represent the 
sites of offering tables such as we have in the Great Temple ; but the massiveness of the piers 
disproves the first, as the height to which many are preserved disproves the second suggestion. 
Fragments of painted plaster survive, all showing a pattern of grapes. These must have 
come from the beams or the ceiling—our discoveries this year were too weathered tu 
determine which. 

In the north-west corner lies an altar or chapel with a gaily painted wall. 

To the south of the hall lie three rooms. The central one is entered (pace Petrie) by a 
central door from the main hall, and itself provides access to the side chambers. These 
latter have their roofs supported on square pillars. The central room, however, betrays no 
sign of such, and since it is too broad to be spanned by a beam with no central support it 
must be assumed to have been hypaethral. 

The entrances to the main hall are two. On the west side a ramp leads up to a door in 
the west wall. The main entrance, however, is the doorway from the rest of the Palace to the 
north. It appears that this door has been cut through the earlier south wall of the Palace. 
Weathering has been too great to allow one to see the actual bricks cut through, but the 
foundations of the earlier wall run right across, below where the threshold should be (PI. ix, 
1). In any case it is clear that the hall is a later addition to the Palace, for a great number 
of tree stumps and rubbish pits exists below the floor, showing that the site had been occupied 
before the hall was built, and since every object discovered in these rubbish pits was of the 
‘Amarnah period there is no need to assume a previous settlement on the site. Furthermore 
a number of admittedly scattered bricks was found to bear the name of Smenkhkare and, 
remembering the unroofed chamber at the south end and Akhenaten’s fondness for 
hypaethral ceremonies, we feel justified in making the suggestion that this may have 
been the coronation hall erected for the oceasion of the young prince’s association as 
co-regent. 

This part of the Palace has been very badly denuded, and since the deposit had been 
partly turned over previously and lies near the cultivation, we had little expectation of 
finding objects. Outside the west wall, however, just to the north of the entrance, was dis- 
covered a dump of faience consisting mainly of tiles wrenched from the walls of the hall. A 
number of these was fortunately intact, preserving most of the inlaid daisies (PI. viii, 1). 
They are the first complete specimens of their type that have ever been found. Both size 
—the average is 20 em. by 12 em.—and decoration vary very slightly. The background is 
invariably green, which again varies in tone according to the firing and the composition of 
the glaze. The details are in black, purple, and yellow, while the inlaid daisies are white 
with a yellow centre. Most of them retained traces on the back of the plaster in which they 
had been set. With them were found smaller fragments showing birds and flowers; these 
had evidently been shaped to fit into some prepared setting. and it is possible that above the 
ereen plaques ran a more brightly coloured cornice. A few pieces in the shape of long green 
leaves were evidently intended to be inlaid into columns. and may therefore have come from 


2 The entrance has been walled up with brick like so many of the doors of official and private buildings. 
This presumably occurred when the site was abandoned by Tutcankhamin, the possibility of a return being 
envisaged not only in private but also in official circles. Note, however, that the stone threshold had already 


been removed. 
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the buildings to the south-west described above, for the austere white plaster of the square 
piers hardly allows of inlay. The interest lies in the inscriptions in ink on the back, which 
were evidently intended to indicate the places to be occupied. 

The area to the north of the Pillared Hall seemed on further examination somewhat 
confused, and presented considerable problems in dumping. Work was therefore transferred 
—pending the final drawing and planning of the Pillared Hall, after which it would provide 
an ideal dumping ground—to the extreme north end of the Palace, or rather the point so 
shown on Petrie’s plan (op. cit., Pl. x). A number of large magazines was excavated, unpro- 
ductive in themselves save for a rough trial-piece of the queen, but proving without doubt 
that the Palace extended farther north. These magazines had, however, been of importance, 
for a special guards’ passage lies between them and the main wall. 

South of these quarters, which must have been for servants and stores, lies the Harem. 
The most direct access to it was gained from a heavily guarded gate in the east wall of the 
Palace. The stone threshold had been removed, and in its place lay a large bronze crowbar 
which had evidently been used for levering it up. 

As was mentioned above, the Harem quarter is set slightly back from the main wall of 
the Palace in order to allow a passage for guards. The southern and western portions are 
much denuded, and it is not always possible to determine the exact position of the doors 
to some of the compartments. The plan on Pl. x shows the general arrangement of the 
Harem. 

It was discovered that further examples of painted pavements existed in the rooms 
immediately to the south of the main halls. These were similar in style, though not in 
quality or state of preservation, to the famous pavement. The north wall of the pillared 
room which contained the latter is not preserved above the level of the podium on which it 
is raised, and the exact means of access thence to the colonnade to the north is uncertain. 
The brick paving of the latter seems to begin some two metres away from the wall, and it is 
possible that a flight of stone steps existed across the whole breadth, for there is a drop of 
50 em. in the floor-level. 

A reconstruction of the garden court is shown on Pl. xi (ef. also Pl. ix, 2). There is a 
colonnade at the south end. To east and west lie corridors, their roofs supported on columns. 
In front was a low screen wall which probably supported square piers.” Off each of the 
corridors opens a row of small compartments; at the back of these was a shelf just under a 
metre high and 30 em. wide, supported on brick piers in the corners of the room. These 
rooms have been taken to be cubicles, sleeping apartments for the ladies of the harem, the 
bed being raised on this shelf. The dimensions, however, would allow only a dwarf to 
sleep in comfort, and even a dwarf would not like a nasty drop of nearly a metre if she 
rolled out of bed. Since the wall between the compartments is painted with a series of 
wine jars it seems better to regard these compartments as stores for the immediate needs of 
the harem. 

The outside of the screen wall was painted with a scene depicting life by the Nile, which 


? It should be mentioned that the two large rooms marked ‘Painted Pavements’, which had been built 
up to protect Petrie’s discovery, were not re-excavated, nor were the small rooms immediately to the east 
of them. The plan of these given here is therefore taken direct from Petrie, with a correction of 1-5 metres 
in the overall measurement. 

* A small column-base was found near by, but as Mr. Lavers points out this may well have come from 
a kiosk in the garden. It would be a bad architectural feature to have columns of different sizes supporting 
the same architrave, and, as shown on Pl. xi, the square piers allow the human figures in the wall-painting 
to extend upwards to their natural height. 


Plate XI 














Isometric drawing of the Garden Court in the Harem. 
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winds its way between banks of black mud. This practice of painting outside walls exposed 
to the weather is very rare. The only other instance is the north wall of the King’s private 
house, where the feet of human figures can be seen. 

The arrangement of the garden is clear. The beds were still filled with rich Nile mud. At 
the south end was a well, of which Petrie had recovered the stone coping; from it a stone 
channel leads to a depression in the ground which had once been lined with stone, and which 
must have been an ornamental pond. Perhaps it was from some decoration here that the 
fish in gold plate (Pl. viii, 2) originally came, although it was found in the filling just west 
of the Harem. 

The columns have already been described by Petrie. Many fragments were found, and it 
is hoped that a complete, if composite, example may be restored. They vary considerably in 
details, such as the number of flutes at the base, but all conform to the general type shown in 
Petrie, Tell el Amarna, Pl. vii. 

Along the west side of the Harem, but extending farther north and south, runs a long 
processional way paved with plaster (Pl. ix, 3). It is stepped up and down at intervals, to 
conform to the level of the ground. Along the east side ran a wall, the only traces of which 
are marks of blocks in the plaster. Along the west side it was open, but a long row of stone 
bases marks the site of colossal statues in granite and quartzite. Literally thousands of frag- 
ments of these were found; they had been systematically and carefully smashed, for hardly 
a fragment is more than 50 em. long. At a point opposite to the palace entrance described 
above, the marks of stones extend right across the plaster, and there is a projection of 
ordinary sand from the west. It is possible that there was some sort of reception area here, 
perhaps like the low baleony at Medinet Habu. At the south end the way enters a large hall, 
which seems to extend very nearly the whole width of the Palace, while a corresponding way 
seems to have run northwards from its western end under the modern cultivation. 

The marks onthe plaster paving of this hall imply the presence of columns between which 
stood yet more statues. To discover how far south the hall continues is one of the tasks of the 
coming season. 

The name of this hall, and perhaps of the whole area, is discussed by Mr. Fairman in the 
article which follows this report. 

The most interesting objects from this part of the Palace are shown on PI. viii, 3 and 
Pl. xii, 1. The bird rising startled from the foliage is a fine example of the glazer’s art. The 
fragment of white faience shown below it is unusual, not only because white plaques are 
rare but also because human figures in relief on such plaques are practically unknown on the 
site. (It should be mentioned that this fragment was photographed on its side by mistake; 
the left-hand side should be the top.) Pl. xii, 1 shows a very delicate sunk relief of the head of 
a king; it somewhat resembles Nineteenth-Dynasty work, though there is no doubt that it is 
contemporary with the Palace. 

Lastly comes the Weben-Aten, which lies in a bay in the cultivation within the two arms 
of the Processional Way. The foundations only were recovered, and these lay at a depth 
varying from 3 to 5 metres below the level surface of the ground. The mystery of their 
presence at a depth never before reached on the site was soon cleared up. The building was 
part of the original scheme of the Palace, but after a very few years reconstruction took 
place; it was razed to its foundations, and together with the northern part of the 
Processional Way was covered with a layer of sand in order to form a large central parade 
ground. 

The foundations, which alone remain, are most confusing (Pl.ix, 4). Huge rough cylinders 
of stone are grouped quite aimlessly in the trenches cut in the virgin soil, yet tlat plaques are 
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in some cases carefully cut to fit round them. The trenches and the cut stones seem to lie 
quite at haphazard, and to bear no relation to the plan of any building they could have been 
intended to support. An uncertain amount, however, still remains to be excavated, and when 
we get the point of junction between this building and the Processional Way a clue will 
probably be provided. 

Discussion of the Weben-Aten as a building is therefore premature. It remains to describe 
the finds. The amount of relief discovered was overwhelming, and the fact that the stones 
had been buried at the time of the dismantling of the building meant that they had escaped 
not only weathering but also the deliberate destruction which followed the general deser- 
tion of the city. 

Unfortunately not enough remained to enable us to reconstruct the wall-scenes with 
certainty. It seems indeed as if some of the sculpture had been removed for use elsewhere, for 
the fragments of royal portraits are very rarely of the scale demanded by the size of soldiers, 
priests, and horses. This is natural enough, for the royal figures would be the work of the 
best sculptors, while any pupil could be turned on to do crowd scenes. 

The finest of the discoveries are shown on Pls. viii and xii. Pl. viii, 4 shows a good 
example of a sculptor’s trial-piece, and is also good evidence of the way in which early 
burial has preserved the sharpness of outline in a soft, easily worn stone. Pl. viii, 5 is a 
fragment of a column on which the princesses are represented as being even more hideous 
than usual. PI. viii, 6 is a study of foreigners, the disdainful, high-cheekboned Hittite being 
a masterpiece. Pl. xii, 2 is of historical interest, for the princess, as she certainly is from the 
lock of hair, has had the uraeus added when she came to the throne. Presumably she is 
Meritaten. PI. xii, 3 shows one of the many fragments of statuettes; it is in black granite, 
and though badly worn still preserves the melancholy cast of face so common at this period. 
PI. xii, 4 shows two more examples of the painted sunk reliefs. 

Among other objects not illustrated was an interesting fragment which is further evidence 
of the curious inversion of the sexes at ‘Amarnah. It shows part of the royal throne or 
palanquin, and, as Mr. Brunton pointed out, the supporter is not a lion but a lioness. Trial- 
pieces were not uncommon; one example shows a head of the king, bearing a remarkable 
likeness to the Karnak colossi. Another shows the apprentice trying his hand at copying 
hieroglyphs, and doing it very badly. The crowd scenes must have been as lively as any in 
the tombs; every head that has been preserved has an individuality, even the horses have 
character. Several blocks are carved with flowers in relief, cornflowers, papyrus, and 
sprays of grasses. 

Within the building, whatever it was, had stood many groups of statuettes in granite, 
quartzite, and sandstone. The fragments of hands and feet show some of the best craftsman- 
ship of the period. There is a number of very delicately modelled torsos, some of them from 
groups which showed two or more princesses with their arms round each other's waists. 

As if in promise of what is in store for the coming season, the last hour's work saw the 
discovery of two heads in granite, one of a princess from a life-sized group, the other a minia- 
ture of the queen, as yet unfinished, for the ears are still marked out in red paint. 

During the coming season it is intended to clear up the mystery of the Weben-Aten and 
to attempt to complete the excavation of the Palace. The possibility of recovering the water- 
front should not be overlooked, since a bay in the cultivation about half-way down the west 
side of the Palace extends nearer to the river than does any other point, and it is practically 
certain that in those days the bed of the Nile was some way east of its present course. The 
deposit south of the point at which we stopped work is evidently of considerable depth, and 
has by no means been completely excavated yet. The presence of so large a section 
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of the Palace as the Pillared Hall, which was built for Smenkhkaré&, gives hopes of more 
remains throwing light on that obscure ruler. It is also important to identify the names of 
the various parts of the Palace, as can be seen from Mr. Fairman’s article, pp. 136 ff. below. 

It is hoped that with the funds which have been promised it will be possible, should the 
Palace be completed, to round off the central part of the city so that this complete section, 
comprising the royal and official quarters of Tell el-‘Amarnah, may be published entire in 
the memoir The City of Akhenaten, Part 11. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE CENTRAL CITY, 
TELL EL-‘AMARNAH 


By H. W. FAIRMAN 


Iw a well-known passage in the so-called ‘early’ text of the “Amarnah Boundary Stelae 
(Stelae Kk, M, and X), Akhenaten enumerates the chief buildings which he will erect in his 
new city. The precise nature and position of some of these places is still in doubt, and dis- 
cussion of them would be out of place here, but the opening phrases of the building passage 
are of no little interest, and worthy of quotation. The following copy is based on my own 
collation of Stela K (Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Amarna, V, Pls. xxix, xxx), with a few 
restorations from XN, and one or two additional restorations which seem probable, and which 
are inserted for the sake of clarity and continuity. 
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(14). ..... Iam making «@ House of the Aten for the Aten my father in Akhetaten in (15) 
this place. I am making the Mansion of the Aten for the Aten my father in Akhetaten in this 
place. Iam making the ‘Sunshade of Ré’ of the [great] royal wife........ for the Aten my 


father in Akhetaten in this place. Iam making a House of Rejoicing for the Aten my father in 
the island of ‘Aten distinguished in jubilees’ in Akhetaten in this place. I have made a House 
of Re-(16)[ joicing of the Aten] for the Aten my father in the island of ‘Aten distinguished in 
jubilees’ in Akhetaten in this place. 


In the following lines a brief discussion is given of those places mentioned in Akhenaten’s 
declaration whose identification with excavated sites in the Central City is certain or 
probable, together with notes on other parts of the same area which it has been possible 
toname. These notes aim solely at affording a preliminary presentation of the present state 


+ Restored from X. 
? Battered but certain. 
The top of the sign is destroyed. It is difficult to decide whether there is room for »™, but it is im- 
probable that there is any need to restore it—this name is normally spelt with the direct genitive. 

* Sign almost completely destroyed. but it must obviously be uF 

5 I —_ . . a : > => 

K has °~ clearly; Davies gives __. by mistake; X has ae 
6 A mere trace of C7, but it is certain: X has a slightly damaged. 


Both stelae have a lacuna here, but the restoration is sufficient to fill the gap. The name is clearly a 
longer one than that of the first Pr-hey. 
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of our knowledge, and of the theories upon which, at present, we are working. A fuller 
discussion of these and other names, together with copies of the inscriptions, will appear in 
due course in The City of Akhenaten, 111. 

1 RESIS So): The Mansion of the Aten. The excavations of 1931-2 have 
proved that this is the smaller of the two ‘Amarnah temples (cf. the preliminary report in 
Journal, 18, 1438-9). The identification is supported by (a) the sign [| which is stamped on 
many of the bricks, and (b) the fact that this is the only name to be found on any of the 287 
portions of reliefs and inscriptions found and registered. The building is clearly a product of 
the early Aten period: not a single example of the late name of the Aten is known from this 
site. It would appear that the name ‘Mansion of the Aten’ covers not merely the temple 
itself, but those parts of the palace! which lie immediately to the north of it, and on the east 
side of the Royal Road: both buildings used bricks stamped [/. 


9 a oT oOo 


2. TING l-@: The House of the Aten. This is the larger of the two temples, 
which was finally excavated in the seasons 1932-4 (cf. the preliminary reports in Journal, 
19, 118-18; 20, 129-36). There can be little doubt about the accuracy of the identification, 
which is supported by the evidence of the inscriptions, and by the striking correspondence 
between the final plans and the tomb-drawings of the temple. Undoubtedly each portion of 
the temple originally had its own name, but at present only two sections can be named with 
any certainty: 

(a) The concrete platforms immediately to the east of the second pylon are probably 
ealled 51 fo 3o 2S (-G |=, The House of Rejoicing. . 

(b) The sunken courts which succeed the platforms appear to bear the name SDK | a 
=| 2S |=, Gem-pa-Aten: this name also occurs on the limestone ‘balustrade’ in the 
Cairo Museum, Temporary Register 27:3:25:9 (early Aten name). Neither of these identifi- 
cations is absolutely certain, but both are very probable. The dating of the whole building 
is not as simple as that of the Small Temple, but it is certain that there was revision and 
reconstruction before it was completed. The inscriptions give both early and late forms of 
the name of the Aten, but the latter are the more numerous. 

3. The Palace. For that portion of the palace lying on the east side of the Royal Road, 
see above, and Journal, 18, 147, 148. The other portion of the palace, which lies on the west 
of the Royal Road, and which we call the ‘ official’ palace to distinguish it from the ‘private’ 
palace on the east side, was first excavated by Petrie, but incompletely: the final excavations 
are still in progress (see above, p. 130 ff). Until this work is completed our conclusions 
must obviously be tentative and incomplete, but already a certain amount of information 
is available, and some interesting questions have been raised. No evidence is as yet 
forthcoming to justify the identification of any part or parts with the pryt Pr-, and the 
pryt n tz Wmt-niswt of stelae K and X.? So far, the inscriptions have produced the names of 
three presumed parts of the ‘official’ palace: 

(i) A few bricks from the Pillared Hall (see above, p. 131) bore impressions with the 
name of Smenkhkaré, but since none of these bricks were in perfect condition the exact 
name of the Hall is still uncertain. The name of Smenkhkaré, however, affords support to 
the view, gained from archaeological evidence, that this is the most recent portion of the 
palace. 


1 ‘There is also a possibility that the palace in the north, opposite U. 25. 11 (now the northern Expedition 
house), also bore this name. This is not the Northern Palace excavated by Newton and Whittemore, but 
that excavated in 1931-2 (Journal, 18, 143, 144). 

2 The Harem, however, produced a solitary and incomplete block bearing... .... n hmt-niswt wrt 
Re tege sche Tin m Pr-Itnm...... Dare we restore [ pryt] n hmt-niswt wrt [m Pr-hy n p3]Itn m Pr-Ttn m [3ht-Tin]? 

T 
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dence would seem to indicate that this was the North-west Building (see above, 
pp. 188, 13-4), though one or two fragments of the name have been found in other parts of 
the palace. 

(ii) Eq] (SS) SZ ... YZ; var.m Pr-hty, ete., The Broad Hall, probably to be identi- 
fied with the Processional Way and the Great Hall to which it leads (see above, p. 138). 

One of the most remarkable points about these names is that they are said to form parts 
of the Pr-hty np: Tin m Pr-Ttn. There can be no reasonable doubt that these names do refer 
to parts of the palace, and not to buildings elsewhere in the city, and we seem, therefore, to 
be driven to the following tentative conclusions: 

(a) Pr-hty may be the general name of the whole of the ‘official’ palace. It may be 
observed here that several inscriptions from the palace area mention Pr-hty n pz Tin m 
Pr-Ttn without any additional place names, and these all come from objects which were 
certainly originally in the palace, and which could hardly have been brought from other 
parts of the site. 

(b) The ‘official’ palace seems to be connected with the Pr-Tin, the Great Temple, just 
as the ‘private’ palace is clearly connected with the Small Temple. 

If these deductions are correct. then we have evidence for the existence of two buildings 
called Pr-hty, both being connected with the Pr-Zin. Does this explain the mention of two 
Pr-hty in the boundary stelae? It is easy to attach too much emphasis to the use of “~ in K 
with reference to the second mention of Pr-hty, especially since X uses *, but may it not 
indicate that the one was already built when the stela was set up, and that the other was 
yet to be built ? Such evidence as we possess does in fact indicate that our two Pr-hty were 
built at different times. In the Great Temple, apart from the Sanctuary, inscriptions from 
both periods are found, but those of the later period predominate. In the ‘official’ palace, 
at least as far as the parts already excavated are concerned (with the exception, of course, 
of the Pillared Hall), the evidence is far different: in the Harem area only early Aten names 
are known; in the North-west Building we have 26 instances of the first cartouche of the 
early Aten name, and 28 instances of the second cartouche, and, in addition, 11 parts of 
both cartouches over-cut with forms of the later name of the Aten. No single instance of the 
later didactic name without re-working is known. The main period of activity in the North- 
west Building is therefore clearly prior to the change in the form of the didactic name, and 
it therefore follows that the palace, if it be the Pr-hty, is equally the product of the earlier 
period. 

But how are we to explain the reference in the boundary stelae to the ‘island’ in which 
the Pr-hty is said to be situated? The idea that it refers to an island in the river seems quite 
impossible. It seems equally improbable that Pr-hty was the name of no less than four 
separate buildings. We are therefore inclined tentatively to identify the two Pr-hyy 
revealed in the excavations with the buildings of that name mentioned in the stelae. But 
the Pr-hty of the excavations are clearly parts of the Pr-Jtn, a term which includes the 
‘official’ palace and the Great Temple ; it may therefore be that the ‘Island’ is a synonym 
for the complex of buildings that comprises the Palace and the Great Temple, or perhaps 
even a general term descriptive of the whole of the Central City, the kernel, so to speak, of 
Akhetaten, an ‘island’ set in the midst of, and very clearly distinguished from, the rest of 
the city. 





} The king's name is never preceded by titles, and, in one case, at least, is not even enclosed in a cartouche. 
* It is strange, however, that in 1933-4 one or two inscribed bricks bearing Pr-hty n p; Tin were found in 
Q. 42. 25 and R. 42. 6. No other bricks bearing this name are known. 
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The names of two other places are known from impressions on the bricks of which they 
were built: 

4. WIN 952 I, the Records Office (Q. 42. 21), immediately to the east of the 
Small Temple (Journal, 20, 184). 

5. 4% > the ‘University’ (Q. 42. 19 and 20), still farther to the east of the Small 
Temple (Journal, 20, 134) ; the building seems somewhat out of keeping with its name. 

6. In addition, the evidence from the occurrence of hieratic graffiti provides some reason 


for placing the storehouses wow ia=o8) and ~TI38*4 he. in the complex 


P. 41. 3-6, between the Magazines south of the Great Temple, and the Royal Estate. They 
were storehouses for meat. 


7. Inscribed bricks from P. 43. 1-2 have provided the name of yet another storehouse, 


MS MG_..Y+_!: probably }) is to be restored in the lacuna, ps [wds]n Sms n ps Tin. 
Q. 42. 19 also produced one inscribed brick, but it was too fragmentary for more than a 
final... p? Ttn to be read. 

With the exception of Maru-aten, this list exhausts the names of buildings or parts of the 
city which can at present be identified and located with any approach to certainty. The 
tombs, hieratic graffiti, and mud jar-sealings have provided us with a considerable body of 
other names, mainly those of storehouses, but it is best to postpone the discussion of all 
these, and the problem of the ‘sunshades’, until The City of Akhenaten, uz is published. 
Perhaps we shall by then have more abundant and more definite material. 


A LAWSUIT ARISING FROM THE PURCHASE 
OF TWO SLAVES 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


With Plates xili-xvi 


A FEW months ago, with the kind permission of H. E. Winlock, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, N. de G. Davies handed over to me for study a mass of hieratic 
fragments discovered by him in clearing, on behalf of the said Museum, the tomb of Surere 
in the Khokhah district of Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah (No. 48). These fragments proved a very 
heterogeneous lot, ranging in date from Amenophis IIT to Ptolemaic times, but for the 
most part early or middle Ramesside.! With few exceptions they were non-literary—scraps 
of letters, deeds of sale, reports of judicial proceedings, and accounts. One or two familiar 
names of necropolis officials met the eye. There was part of a duplicate of the Millingen 
papyrus, also phrases from a magical text, and most tantalizing of all, a few incomplete 
sentences betraying as their source an unknown Late-Egyptian story. The sorting of the 
fragments is far from complete, and may have to be abandoned, the results being incom- 
mensurate with the efforts expended upon them. Indeed, I should never have undertaken 
the task had I not hoped—vainly, as it turned out—to find further portions of an incomplete 
papyrus emanating from the same tomb which, on its return to the Cairo Museum,? is to 
receive the registration number 65739. 

Pap. Cairo 65739, as it may therefore already be called, is a judicial document of excep- 
tional importance, its chief claims to attention being, however, not its legal bearings, but 
first that it throws light on the traffic in slaves, and second that it gives new and trustworthy 
evidence for the ratio between the values of silver and copper. Externally it is a very 
attractive manuscript, especially as now mounted by the skilled hands of Dr. Ibscher 
(Plates xii-xvi).3 The present length is 43 em. and the breadth 20 cm. A join occurs 
between lines 1 and 2, and another, at a distance of 31-5 cm., between lines 22 and 23. At 
least ten lines of text are lost at the beginning, and probably much more at the end. The 
papyrus is inscribed upon the recto only, if recto be defined as the side where the fibres run 
at right angles to the joins. The text, however, is written across the breadth of the roll 
against, not with, the fibres. This procedure, as Dr. Ibscher points out, was economical, 
since it enabled the scribe to cut off his papyrus at exactly the point where the text ended, 
instead of risking the possibility of a nearly blank page. The rather small writing is in a 
beautiful literary hand without many ligatures, and the very black ink shows up brightly 

) The cartouche of Tuthmosis III occurs on one hardly contemporary fragment, and there are also some 
demotic scraps. 


* Permission to take these fragments to Europe for study was given by the late enlightened Director of 
the Service des Antiquités, M. Maspero, on condition that any pieces required by the Cairo Museum should in 
due course be returned to it. 

* T have to thank Mr. H. W. Fairman for preparing the plates of transcription. 

* The Berlin judicial papyrus (P. 3047) is written in exactly the same manner, but we do not possess 


sufficient evidence to be sure that this was the rule in manuscripts of this class during the early part of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
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upon the excellently made writing-material. The state of preservation is nearly perfect. 
As regards date, the probabilities point to the beginning or middle of the reign of Ramesses 
II; not later, for linguistic and orthographic, as much as for palaeographic reasons; and 
scarcely earlier, since what hieratic we possess from the reign of Sethos I and before inclines 
to be crabbed and angular. 

The language and orthography of Late Egyptian are not really separable matters, and, 
referring to both together, we may declare our text to be very correct and careful. In the 
verb-form iw-f hr sdm (acqjewTsse) the preposition f is always written out, with one single 
exception in l, 14, where it is omitted. After the conjunctive mtw-f (iirety Boh.) % is 
rightly always omitted (ll. 5, 15, 16, 18, 19). The perfective relative form is several times 
written in the Middle-Egyptian way, <~,f 1. 3; Say Il. 16, 19; > # ** 1. 283—-I am not 
here considering the judicial bin Il. 1, 15, 19, 28, an intentional archaism frequent in other 
manuscripts. Varying with this older writing of the relative form we find also the new, 
ah*a' 1. 6; (4h 1. 20. Note in 1. 27 the form {4)*\"~~ for the simple édm-f with future 
reference, a tense-form to which Cerny was the first to call attention. Several of the suffix- 
pronouns are deserving of notice: for 1st fem. sing. ¥& (20 times) is far commoner than a, 
though this occurs in ll. 3, 5, 6; for 2nd fem. sing. .§ is used twice in 1. 5, once in \ ok 
and once curiously supplementing ¢ in “3 ‘for thyself’. The 8rd fem. sing. is usually [|_. 
but fl occurs once in]. 19 and — (in “”, but see in 1. 14) once in], 22. As dependent pro- 
noun of the 3rd pers. fem. we have [| in 1. 21, where it is object of the participle; this is 
definitely an archaism, since the normal Late-Egyptian form is }¢. Another apparent 
archaism is |< for ‘there is’ in Il. 16, 18, in place of which Late Egyptian regularly 
gives &q or &; if |¢ be found before such a ¢ or & it is not the old iw wn, but marks 
circumstantial meaning. To turn to orthography, our text is very sparing in the employ- 
ment of the superfluous @ and in the accumulation of determinatives characteristic of Late- 
Egyptian writing; in other words, it is much nearer to Middle Egyptian than such texts 
as the Sallier or Anastasi papyri, so that it seems appropriate to date it as far back in the 
reign of Ramesses IT as possible. 

The purpose of the papyrus is clear enough, in spite of the defective condition. It is 
the procés-verbal of a trial in which the soldier Nakhi accused a lady named Erénofre of 
having wrongfully used property belonging to another lady named Bekmit in order to 
purchase for herself two slaves, one female and the other male. The opening lines may have 
added to the date a statement about the composition of the court. Then, after further 
sentences of introduction, will have followed the speech of the plaintiff, concerning the 
contents of which a clue is provided in Il. 21-2. The existing text begins with the speech of 
the defendant, preserved intact save for some words at the beginning. The translation may 
now be allowed to speak for itself. Small capitals are used for rubrics in the original. 


TRANSLATION 
[Year AX,...th month of....., day Y. On this day came the soldier Nakhi before the 


magistrates to bring a charge against the citoyenne Erénofre .. 0... e cece eee eee eee eee 
Samp By the soldier Nakhi... 0... cece eee tee eens , 


(amount lost unknown) 2.0... ees ] 
(1) Sar By the citoyenne Erénofre: ‘(Iam the wife of the superintendent of the district Simat],? 
and I came to dwell in his house, and I worked and[.......- FP and provided my dress.2 And in 


Year 15, seren years after I had entered* into the house of? the superintendent of the district 
Si[miit],® the merchant Retia approached me with the Syrian slave Gemnihiamente, she being 
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(still) a girl,’ and (5) he said to me: Buy® this girl, and give me a price for her.? So he said to 
me. And I purchased™ the girl and gave him a [price] for her. I will! now state in front of 
the authorities the price that I gave for her: 

‘7 shroud? of Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 5 kite of silver. 

‘7 blanket of Upper-Eqyptian cloth, makes 315 kite of silver. 

"1 dsyt-garment of Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes £ kite of silver. 

‘3 sdy-yarments of fine Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 5 kite of silver. 

‘1 dress of fine Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes d kite of silver. 

‘Bought from the citoyenne Kafy, 1 gsy-vessel of hsmn-bronze, makes 18 deben, makes 
1? kite of silver. 7 

* Bought from the head of the storehouse Pyiay, 1 gsy-vessel of hsmn-bronze, makes 14 deben, 
makes 1’, kite of silver. 

‘Bought from the wéb-priest Huy-(10)Pinhas, 10 deben of beaten copper, makes I kite of 
silver. 

‘Bought from the wéb-priest Aniy, 1 gsy-vessel of hsmn-bronze, makes 16 deben, makes 
JT; kite of silver; 1 mnt-vessel of honey, makes I hekat, makes 6 kite of silver. 

‘Bought from the citoyenne Tjuiay, 1 cauldron of hsmn-bronze, makes 20 deben, makes 
2 kite of silver. 

‘Bought from the steward of the house of Amiin, Teti, 1 kbt-vessel of hsmn-bronze, makes 
20 deben, makes 2 kite of silver; 10 mss-shirts of fine Upper-Egyptian cloth, makes 4 kite of 
silver. Totau, £ deben, J kite of silver from all sources}® And I gave it to the merchant 
Récia, there being (comprised) in it no article belonging to the citoyenne Bekmit. And he gave 
me this girl, and I gave her the name Gemnthiamente.’ 

(15) Sarp By the Court of judges to the citoyenne Hrénofre: ‘Take an oath by the Sovereign, 
saying: “ If witnesses establish against me! that there was any property belonging to the citoyenne 
Bekmat (comprised) in the silver which I gave for this servant, and I have concealed it, I 
will be liable to 100 strokes, after being deprived of her.””’ 

Oats by the Sovereign spoken by the citoyenne Erénofre. ‘As Amiin endures, and as the 
Prince endures, if witnesses establish against me that there was any property belonging to 
the citoyenne Bekmit (comprised) in this silver which I gave for this servant, and I have con- 
cealed it, I will be liable to 100 strokes, after being deprived of her.’ 

Sarp sy the Court of judges to the soldier Nakhi: (20) ‘Let there be produced before us the 
witnesses of whom you said that they knew this silver belonging to the citoyenne Bekmut which 
was given in order to buy the slave Gemnihiamente, as well as the witnesses to this tomb'® which 
you said was made by the citoyenne Bekmiit, and the citoyenne Erénofre gave it to the merchant 
Nakht, and he gave her the man-slave Tjelptah in exchange for it.’ 

NUMBER? oF the witnesses named by the soldier Nakhi before the Court:*© the chief of police, 
lint....; the mayor of the West, Ratmose; the web-priest Huy-Pinhas, the elder brother of 
the superintendent of the district, Simut; the citoyenne Irafy, (25) the wife of the chief of police 
Pashed, who 1s deceased; the citoyenne Wérenofre; the citoyenne Hatia, the elder sister of the 
citoyenne Bekmiit; torau, three men and three women, siz IN au." And they stood before the 
Court and they took an oath by the Sovereign as well as an oath by God,” saying: ‘We will speak 
truthfully, we will not speak falsehood; and tf we speak falsehood, the servants’ shall be taken 
from us. 

Sap By the Court of judges to the wéb-priest Huy: ‘Tell us concerning the Syrian slave 
[Gemnihiamente, concerning whom the soldier Nakhi has said that]....... * (The rest is 
lost.) 
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NOTES 


1. Depositions usually start with the words q ghee and I have assumed this 


restoration here, though the tiny traces hardly favour it. That the name of a man stood in 
the lacuna is shown by psy-f in the second half of the line, and a reference to Erénofre’s 
married status seems demanded by I. 38. 

2. I was at first melined to restore ay ‘wove’, but the fragmentary sign does not 
suit i. Among other possibilities, 2 seems more probable than o, but no appropriate verb 
suggests itself. 

8. For deiw as a woman’s garment see Pleyte and Rossi, Pap. de Turin, 72, i, 5, but 
perhaps the word is here used as a generic term for ‘clothes’ ; for this there is some authority, 
see Z.d.S., 49, 112. 

The opening sentences of Erénofre’s deposition will appear less strange if we remember 
that the lady was on her trial. She may have wished to make a good impression, and in that 
intent may have stressed the fact that for the first seven years of her married life she was 
content to do her own domestic work without the help of slaves. 

4. This idiom seems to be unknown; the literal translation is ‘at seven years of entering 
which made, ete.’, “~ possibly referring to the entire group ‘seven years of entering’ rather 
than to the infinitive ¢k alone, since in that case one might have expected the definite article 
pk. For the general structure of this indication of date cf. IY Www Sed dV AE 
WP AS A KA) ....a Ne Doomed Prince, 7, 9. 

5. The phrase 3.) 5, is the technical term for entry upon marriage, and the present 
example seems alike the earliest known and also the only one in which it is said of and by a 
woman. When used of a man, the formula, at least from the Twenty-second Dynasty on, 
seems to have been ‘(Date): on this day A entered into the house of B in order to make his 
deed of marriage (lit. wife-document) for C, the daughter of B’; see Moller, Zwei Ehevertrdge 
aus vorsaitischer Zeit, 16. Thus the house that was entered by a bridegroom was that of the 
bride’s father, but here (and perhaps whenever the phrase was used of a woman) the 
genitive after pr doubtless refers to the husband himself, not to the husband’s father. It is 
unnecessary to do more than mention the wider use of ‘k r pr to indicate less regular 
sexual enterprises, see Pap. Leyden 371, vs. 3,19; Maz. d’ Anti, 3, 10. 

6. This name and title occur again in 1. 24, as well as on another fragment not belonging 
to this papyrus; also, as N. de G. Davies informs me, in a neatly incised addition to one 
of the walls of Tomb 39 (Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré, 1, 92 with n. 2 and Pl. xl). The 
functions of the Kg, and even the reading of the second component of the title, are 
problematic; see my Grammar, under Aa 8 in the Sign-list. 

7. Linsert the word ‘still’ since the point clearly is, not that Gemnihiamente was female, 
but that she was young at the time. 

8. J lit. ‘bring’ or ‘take’. For the specialized sense ‘buy’ see Griffith Studies, 123. 
See further note 14 below. ; 

9. —* |, with the sutfix and not the possessive adjective, cf. Fo Peet, Tomb- 
Robberies, Pl. 21, 5, 6. So in Coptic coyrntre. 

10. The sense of ‘ purchase’ for 44 is given neither in the Berlin dictionary nor in the 
article by Peet quoted in note 8. It is, however, common with the Coptic won. 

11. Lit. ‘Behold, Iam at saying’, the Late-Egyptian and Coptic Ist present. English 
idiom prefers the future tense. 

12. Swh(2), lit. ‘egg’, is well known in the sense of ‘ coffin’, “mummy-case’, determined with 
w~, Hence [have conjectured ‘shroud’ here ; the det. § for this word seems unknown elsewhere. 
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13. The total in ]. 13 demands that 2 here should represent the fraction}. 5till, additions 
in Egyptian business documents are so frequently inaccurate that one would hesitate to press 
this argument were there not other evidence. This is provided by a Twentieth Dynasty will in 
my possession where a woman contrasts her third (¥¢ 4,42) with the two-thirds belong- 
ing to her children’s father (¥ W\=_, YX Al ele yh). The same contrast appears to 
occur in Pap. Turin 2021, 3, 1, studied by Cerny and Peet in this Journal, 18, 30 ff., where, 
however, as Cerny tells me, ieee is a dot over the hieratic sign in question. For that reason 
he and his co-editor read tii iit with Méller, Paldographie, u, no. 674, who quotes Pap. Bublio- 
théque Nat. 208, 11, 10, and two passages in Harris. The first of these three references cannot 
be questioned: the strokes below the dot are longer and more clearly separate, and oecur in 
a composite fraction after x }. Méller’s examples from Harris are puzzling: in 12a, 8 Z isa 
fraction which simply reappears in the total 12a, 9 and consequently may possess any value. 
In 620, 5-7, 8} added to 5+ Z gives 18+ 2, where clearly 2 with the dot cannot be identical 
with 2 without it. If, however, the former be taken as } and the latter as 4, the addition 
4+4 yields 3. This is not an impossible interpretation, since 3 is very near to 3= 4. On 
the same page, in 1. 13, 2 with the dot follows <> and must consequently be a smaller frae- 
tion. Doubtless the solution for Harris is that 2 = 4 and 2 =4,a conclusion confirmed by 
Harris 33a, 5-7, where 92+-32 makes 13.1 Transferring this conclusion to the Turin papyrus 
above quoted we ought strictly to read 3, but probably the scribe has confounded the two 
fractions. It remains obscure how 2 came to be written for 4, which has a quite different 
form in older hieratic, see Moller, Paldographie, 1, no. 669. 

14. J. is a strange writing for the perfective passive participle, but as such we must 
take it; f \q © is expected. I render ‘bought’ again here, since it is not to be imagined that 
these persons presented their goods to Erénofre gratis. The nature of the transactions 
involved will be discussed later. 

15. < in “4 doubtless stands for “~, the writing being abbreviated so as to admit of 
the sign ,ii being placed below it. The same writing occurs in a Ramesside letter also 
reconstructed from the fragments in the tomb of Surere. 

16. Lit. ‘consisting of all things’. 

17. The meaning of |! "__ here is substantially the same asin [B-72¢ 4), 5S a 
‘establish his crime against him’ in the Hittite Treaty text, 1. 33, of.1.36. The further use of 
\§* with obj. of the person in the sense of ‘to accuse’, Coptic cooge, may well be second- 
arily derived from this idiom. 

18. The curious writing §:74 for "8's ‘tomb’ is so common in the New Kingdom 
that it ought not to have been omitted in Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 49; a few examples are Pap. 
Berl. 10496, rt., 38,5; Ostr. London 5624, rt. 3; Peet, Tomb-Robberies, passim; and for the 
further development Yours etc., see my Late-Egyptian Stories, 72a. 

19. §:°" ‘number’, ‘amount’, is not the word which one might have expected here in 
the list of witnesses, and we can only suppose that it disregards the names, and anticipates 
the total in 1. 26. The more natural terms would have been +R~— 4), or YQ 4402? 

20. Note the absence of the definite article both here and below 1. 26; m-beh te knbt i 18 
probably commoner. 


21. Lit. ‘total, men 8, women 3, total 6’. The superfluous separate totalling of the men 


* The student must be warned, however, that I have found it impossible to study all the Harris instances 
here. 


? Wrongly written with ~~ ,in WO. d. aeg. Spr., 01,428. The group is doubtless to be read p rn-rn; good 
examples are quoted Peet, Mayer Papyri, p. 10, n. 1. 
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and women occurs again, e.g., in the will mentioned above in note 13. No special legal 
significance should be attached to it. 

22. 2°34) is quoted in Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 203, 1, only from Piankhi and from 
Isis and Re. It is doubtless to be understood as nh n nir, cf. $s B—OB2hf above and 
passim. 

23. Cerny‘ calls my attention to the fact that oaths frequently invoke upon the perjurer 
a punishment similar to the wrong which forms the subject of the accusation. Hence 
nz bskw here will refer to the witnesses’ own slaves. For the alternation of bsk and hm in the 


sense of ‘slave’ see try bekt above, ll. 16, 19, as contrasted with hmt in Il. 4, 29; also Ostr. 
Gardiner 90. ' 


The clarity of the papyrus leaves nothing to be desired, so far as its positive information 
goes, and as regards the lost portions we may comfort ourselves with the reflection that 
had they been preserved, they would probably not have thrown much light on the questions 
which to ourselves present the greatest interest. Possibly we might not even have learnt 
the relationship of Erénofre to Bekmiit and Nakhi, or how it happened that several of the 
witnesses invoked by Nakhi were the same as, or closely related to, the persons from whom 
Erénofre claimed to have obtained articles for the purchase of her female slave. It will, 
perhaps, therefore suffice if I contine my further comments to the two vital matters men- 
tioned in the opening paragraphs of the article, namely the slave-dealing transaction and 
the ratio of copper to silver. 

Our information as to slave-dealing in Pharaonic times is very scanty, and the principal 
documents hitherto published in connexion with it remain as cryptic as ever. I refer to the 
papyri edited by me in 1906, under the title Four Papyri of the 18th Dynasty (Z.A.S., 48, 
27 ff.). In those texts it seemed to be a question, however, not of the sale outright of the 
slaves, but of a hiring out of their services for a number of days. Consequently we have 
here the first explicit account of the actual purchase of a slave, and it is worth while trying 
to imagine exactly what the transaction involved. The merchant Réia may have been an 
itinerant huckster, though if this were true also of the merchant Nakht, who in Il. 21-3 is 
said to have disposed of his male slave in return for a tomb, he must at least have looked 
forward to finding an ultimate haven of rest in the Theban Necropolis. It was apparently 
the habit of such slave-dealers to offer their bargains from house to house, and on approach- 
ing Erénofre the merchant Réda was lucky enough to find an eager customer. We can 
picture to ourselves the hours it must have cost to fix the price, the more so since this 
necessitated agreement on other prices, payment in those days taking place in kind. Prob- 
ably the price had to’be paid over at once, and Erénofre will not have possessed the necessary 
metal to meet the requirements of the case. Copper vessels or corn passed in Ramesside 
times as regular currency, their value (here given in terms of silver) being assessed by weight. 
We shall not be far wrong in conjecturing that the first five items which were offered and 
accepted consisted of linen goods of Erénofre’s own making. These, however, added up to 
little more than half the price wanted for the slave-girl, so that Erénofre needed to have 
recourse to her neighbours for further contributions. From a woman named Kafy she ob- 
tained a small cup of bronze, and from Pyiay, the head of the storehouse, another such ; and 
so forth. In some instances she may have paid immediately with her own linen wares, 
assessed at a suitable price; but it is also conceivable that she either had already or else 
now obtained credit with these neighbours for past or prospective exchanges. It is hardly 
to be believed that before she could settle with Réaa she had actually to go about and 
complete from start to finish six other bargains. Much more probable is the conjecture 

U 
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that one or other of the articles given to Réa was already in her possession when he ap- 
proached her, and that in the deed of sale which she gave him was merely recorded the 
price she had previously paid for the article in question, and the person to whom she had 
paid it. Indeed, it is conceivable that a prudent housewife might keep by her a little stock 
of goods belonging to and priced by her neighbours which she did not desire for her own 
use, but might keep handy for such unexpected barter as we are here considering. 

However this may be—and Cerny and I are not without hope that illumination on the 
topic may be forthcoming from the multitude of hieratic ostraca we shall be studying together 
—the purchase of the slave-girl Gemnihiamente was completed without the inclusion of any 
property belonging to the lady Bekmit. Such, at least, was the contention of Erénofre, and 
after so long a lapse of time we may perhaps give her the benefit of the doubt. The price 
was fixed at 4 deben and 1 kite of silver, or 41 kite. How does this price compare with 
others mentioned elsewhere? The evidence is exceedingly scanty. In the time of one of the 
Osorkons thirty-two male and female slaves were valued at 15 deben and 14 kite, and under 
the Twenty-fifth Dynasty a Lower-Egyptian slave cost 2 deben and 4 kite.1 In the Ptolemaic 
age the price for a young girl ranged from 50 to 300 drachmas,? but I shall not venture upon 
the hazardous task of comparing these figures with those of earlier times. 

Let us now turn to the second point of special interest upon which the papyrus throws 
light, namely the relative values of copper and silver. Hitherto the only sure testimony 
from Pharaonic times has been a passage adduced by Peet from a late Ramesside papyrus 
in Turin, where the ratio works out at 60 to 1.3 In the Cairo papyrus we now obtain certain 
evidence that in the sixteenth year of Ramesses II silver was worth 100 times as much as 
copper. This ratio is given in ]. 10, where a weight of 10 deben (or 100 kite) of beaten copper 
is valued at 1 kite of silver. Further indirect confirmation is provided by the values 
attached in the adjacent lines to objects of hsmn-bronze. We do not know the exact dis- 
tinction between hsmn and copper, but the former is doubtless an alloy of the latter and 
not so very different from it. Of the five vessels of hsmn here mentioned, two have a 
silver-value exactly one-hundredth of their actual weight (both in]. 12). The other three are 
priced at either a little less or a little more than this proportion. The fluctuation may have 
depended partly upon the condition and workmanship of the articles, and partly upon the 
comparative keenness of buyer and seller. 


1 Both quoted by Moller, Zwei Ehevertrage, 26; the respective references are Stela of Euerot, 1. 22 = 
Z.AS., 35, 22 and Pa ip. Louvre 32284, 4 = Griffith, Rylands Papyri, m1, 15. The readings of the stela of 
Sheshonk (Mar. Abyd., 11, 36-7) are too doubtful to be used until Blackman’s promised edition has appeared. 

? Westerman, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt, 60-1. 3 Griffith Studies, 125, n. 1. 


FOUR NEW KINGDOM MONUMENTS IN THE MUSEUM 
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By DOWS DUNHAM 
With Plates xvii-xix 


1. The Vizier D¢/4. 


Inventory No. 09.287.—Fragmentary upper part of a round-topped limestone stela. 
Height 0-465 m., width 0-508 m., thickness 0-080 m. Pl. xvii, 1. This stone was bought of 
Mohassib in Luxor in 1909 and was acquired by the Museum by gift from a private donor. 

The preserved portion is oceupied by a scene in which the Vizier Paser, accompanied by 
a second person, stands in the presence of Ramesses II enthroned, while behind the king, 
in an attitude of protection, is a standing figure of the goddess Hathor. The figure at the 
left is almost wholly missing; only his right hand, raised in salutation to the king, his left 
arm partly clothed in a loose pleated garment, and a bunch of flowers held in his left hand 
are preserved. The figure of Paser is more complete. He stands facing right and slightly 
inclined before the king. He is shaven-headed and beardless and wears the usual Vizier’s 
garment terminating below the arm-pits and supported by a ‘halter’ round the neck. 
His right hand is raised in salutation, and in his left hand he grasps an ostrich plume mounted 
on a papyriform handle and a scarf doubled over and twisted round his wrist. The king 
sits facing left on a wooden chair, beneath the seat of which appears the emblem of the union 
of the Two Lands. On his head is the war helmet with uraeus, and around his neck a broad 
wsh-collar. Hanging on his chest is a large pectoral ornament, and he is clothed in loose 
pleated robes. In his right hand the king holds two objeets which he extends toward Paser: 
one appears to be a long straight staff and the other a short papyriform wand. The staff is 
indicated as passing in front of the head of the wand. In his left hand he holds the hk:- 
sceptre and the ‘nh-sign. The goddess Hathor stands behind the king grasping his left arm 
with her left hand. She wears a cornice-like crown, a uraeus with disk and horns on its head, 
and a fillet with pendant streamer, to which is attached another uraeus crowned with the 
double feathers. Beneath her long heavy wig she wears a wsf-collar with counterpoise, the 
end of the latter appearing below the base of her wig at the back. The goddess is clothed in 
the traditional tight-fitting dress. 

The inscriptions at the top are in six vertical columns, the second of which is of double 
width and contains the cartouches of the king. The left-hand part of the sixth column is 
missing and there is room within the curve of the stone for a short seventh column, now 


lost. Columns 3, 2, and 1 read: (3) mr) Imn-Re ngwt ntrw nb pt (2) nb tej (WV Sr-mstt-Re 
Stp-n-RO} nb hew (Remés mr} Inn] mpchre (1) dj “nh dt (8) ‘Beloved of Amen-ré, 


? The use of both mst-hrw and dj “A in conjunction with the king’s name is interesting and unusual. 
Another instance of a similar use of both epithets on a single monument, and referring to a dead king, is to be 
found on the inscribed slab of the Butcher Ptahhotpe published by Jéquier in Mastabat Faraoun, Pl. xii. The 
stone is dated by the author to the early Middle Kingdom or possibly to the Intermediate Period. In it 
Shepseskaf of the Fourth Dynasty is referred to as both mst-hrw and dj nh, and the stone, found in the 
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King of the gods, Lord of heaven, (2) Lord of the Two Lands User-maet-R&, Setep-n-Ré«, 
Lord of Crowns Ramesses-beloved-of-Amiin, justified, (1) endowed with life for ever.’ 
Columns + to 6 read: (4) tej hw hr wnmj n ngut (5) imj-r nut bt) Ps-sér mechrw (6) G nist m... 
(4) ‘Fan-bearer on the right hand of the king, (5) Governor of the Town, the Vizier 
Paser, justified. (6) Chief of the workmen in’! [(7)—text lost]. Column 6 contains 
the title of the person at the left, the name of the place in which the workmen 
laboured being lost in the missing column 7. Behind the figure of Hathor is a 
column giving her name and epithets: ‘Hathor, Mistress of the West, Lady of 
Heaven, Mistress of the Two Lands’. 

The Paser of this stela is undoubtedly the same as Weil's Vizier No. 18,2 who held office 
under Sethos I and Ramesses II, and this monument may therefore be added to the already 
considerable number in which this official is recorded. In this connexion it may, perhaps, 
be worth while to note the occurrences of the name Paser among both Viziers and Viceroys 
of Ethiopia in the New Kingdom. Weil (op. cit.) lists two Viziers of this name: Paser I 
(No. 15) under Ai, and Paser II (No. 18), the owner of Tomb 106 at Thebes and the 
man of our stela. Reisner in his Viceroys of Ethiopia? also lists two Pasers; the first 
(No. 9) under Ai (and Horemheb ?), and the second (No. 18) under Ramesses II. It is clear 
that the Vizier Paser I and the Viceroy Paser I are one and the same person. Both Weil 
and Reisner draw their evidence from the same source, the inscriptions at Gebel esh-Shems;4 
all titles listed by both authors are found here, but Weil omits imj-r heswt nbw n Imn and 
Reisner omits tt) wp mst. On the other hand, the Vizier Paser II is not the same person 
as the Viceroy Paser II, for the former is the son of Nebneteruw, while the father of the 
latter was named Minmose. 





2. The Painter {°47}{. 


Inventory No. 25.635.—Round-topped limestone stela found by the late C. M. Firth in 
the Egyptian Government excavations near the Teti Pyramid at Sakkarah, and acquired 
by the Museum from the Egyptian Antiquities Department in 1924. Height 1-025 m., 
width 0-515 m., thickness 0-180 m. PI. xvii, 2. 


precincts of Shepseskaf’s funerary temple, is taken as good evidence that the funerary cult of this king was in 
existence at the time. A somewhat similar case occurs in our stela No. 25.635 published below (Pl. xvii, 2), 
where the deified King Teti of the Sixth Dynasty is called dj «nk but not m-hrw. 

Gunn, in a letter to me, makes the comment on the Teti example that ‘when a dead king is regarded as 
still potent to intervene in human affairs, in other words is the object of a cult other than his private funerary 
one, he is often styled dj ‘nk rather than m;t-hrw’, and refers to Cerng’s article Le Culte d’ Aménophis I chez 
les ouvriers de la nécropole thébaine in Bull. de U' Inst. fr., 27, 159 ff., for many examples of this. We know 
that the Teti stone comes from the region of that king's funerary temple, and that similarly the Ptahhotpe 
stone was found associated with the funerary temple of Shepseskaf. It seems evident, as Jéquier suggests 
in his comments on the latter inscription, that one reason for the survival of the royal funerary cults in later 
times was that their priesthoods found economic advantage in exploiting the piety of private people seeking 
to obtain for their own dead a share in the offerings to, or the intercession of, the deified king. While we are 
without evidence as to the original location of the Paser stela, it is probable that here too a desire to obtain 
the support of the deified Ramesses was a motive for its erection, for it is clearly funerary in character. 

It appears clear, as Gunn has suggested, that a dead king may be referred to as dj ‘nk under circumstances 
where his intercession as a god among the gods of the Netherworld is desired or hoped for. That he may also 
on occasion be referred to as m;-hrw as well is evident from this example and from the Ptahhotpe stone. The 
matter deserves further study, but the inference is clear that the expression dj ‘nh can refer to life asa god 
in the other world, and need not be incompatible with the condition of being ms-Arw. 

1 See restoration in the drawing. 2 Viziere des Pharaonenreiches. 3 Journal, 6, 28 and 73. 

‘L., D., m, 114 e, f, hk, as corrected in L., D., Text, v, 179-80. 
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The stone is in four fragments: the round-topped upper piece has been deliberately 
chiselled off, presumably so that the rectangular lower portion might be better suited for 
use as a building stone ; the remaining fractures are clearly accidental. The face is divided 
into two fields, the upper one finished off at the top with a disk with wings drooping to fit 
the curve of the stela. 

In the upper field the figure of King Teti of the Sixth Dynasty stands at the left present- 
ing two spouted vases to Osiris. He wears the lappet-wig with uraeus and queue, and a 
pointed kilt with tail at the back, and in front two pendant uraei. In the centre stands a 
table piled with offerings. At the right, on a pedestal, is the figure of Osiris in traditional 
mummy form, while behind him is a large floral piece. In the centre, above the offerings, 
are four columns of hieroglyphs identifying the two figures. The two at the left read: 
“King of Upper and Lower Egypt (Son of R&, Teti), Good God, Lord of Deeds, endowed 
with life." The two at the right read: ‘Osiris Khenti-Amentet, Great God, Lord of the 
Necropolis.”? 

The lower field contains the figures of a man and a woman, each with both hands raised 
in prayer. The man wears a wig descending to his shoulders and a pleated garment from 
the waist to below the knees. The woman wears a heavy wig falling almost to the waist 
and bound with a fillet about the brow. On her head are a cone and a lotus flower with bud. 
She wears a full heavy outer garment covering the upper arms and descending to the ankles. 
The under garment is not represented and her dress shows no indication of pleating. The 
costumes of both man and woman are clearly of the post-‘Amarnah type: late Eighteenth 
to Nineteenth Dynasties. 

To the right of the male figure is an inscription in four columns as follows: (1) ‘ An offer- 
ing which the king gives of incense and libation to Osiris Khenti?-Amentet, to Anubis (2) in 
front of the god’s booth, (and to) the gods who are in the Netherworld, that they may grant 
a good life to the ka[of] (8) the Osiris, the Painter Hpt-sthj,4 (4) justified.’ The inscriptions in 
front of and behind the woman’s head read: ‘His sister (= wife), the Lady Hnwt-iwnw.’5 


3. The Butler & 4 ~~ 


pir 

Inventory No. 24.981.—Limestone wall from a destroyed funerary chapel near the Teti 
Pyramid at Sakkarah. Found by Firth during the excavations of the Egyptian Government, 
and acquired by the Museum from the Egyptian Antiquities Department in 1924. Height 
1-85 m., width 1:19 m. PI. xviii. 

The six blocks of which this wall is composed form two scenes and a band of inscription 
running across the bottom. In the upper scene the Royal Butler Wn-f-dd-sn and his wife 
3} stand before the statue of Ptah in a shrine.6 Both hold floral pieces in their left hands, 
and the man is pouring a libation with his right. Before the shrine is a table piled with 
offerings. The lower scene is of a similar nature, but the god in this case is Ptah-Sokar, 
and Wn-f-dd-sn is burning incense and pouring libation. 


1 See note 1 on p. 147 above, where the use of dj ‘n# in this and other examples is discussed. 

° Note the writing with terminal ¢, not in use before the Eighteenth Dynasty (see Wd. d. aeg. Spr.. v, 
616. 4). * The sign is clearly 4, miswritten for 4. 

‘ R . VW) 4 q. The name is not listed in Ranke, Die dgyptischen Personennamen, but the combination sug- 
gests that King Sethds I may be referred to, with a consequent dating to the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

® The name is listed by Ranke, op. cit., 242, 19, as known in three examples of the New Kingdom. 

® In the upper left corner of the shrine is the god's name, followed by an epithet which is probably intended 
for 43, ‘great of might’. 
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Each of these scenes has its appropriate inscription. In the upper scene, behind the shrine 
of Ptah, is the lower end of a single column with the second part of the man’s name pre- 
served. A small fragment, not in place when the photograph was taken, gives the first part 
of the name, but the beginning of the column is lost. I reconstruct (from the level of the god’s 
shoulder down): ...... [Wir wdpw néwt n] nb tew) Wn -f]-dd-sn michru. *...... [the 
Osiris, Royal Butler of] the Lord of the Two Lands, Wn{-f]-dd-sn,! justified’. The main 
inscription of the upper scene is written in ten columns of varying length: ‘(1) giving praise? 
to thy ka O Ptah, Lord of Truth, that it (thy ka) may give water, bread, (2) air, libations, and 
incense to (3) the Osiris, the Royal Butler (4) [of] the Lord of the Two Lands, Wn-f-(5)dd-sn, 
justified. (6) Praise to thy ka (7) thou Lord of Truth, (8) mayest thou permit my soul to 
live? (9) in the Netherworld. (Spoken) by (10) the Lady Nj, justi[fied].’ 

The lower scene has an inscription of fourteen vertical columns, of which the two on the 
right read |+, giving the name of the god, and the remainder read <1, with a text similar 
to the foregoing. The god is called ‘(2) Pth-skrw, Lord of (1) stjt’, and behind his head 
stands the further epithet ‘Great God’.4 Over the table of offerings is written ‘a thousand of 
incense, a thousand libations’. The main body of the inscription runs as follows: ‘(3) Making 
incense and libation to Sokar® (4) and to Osiris, that they may give water, (5) bread, air, 
libations, and (6) incense to the Osiris, the Royal Butler (lower down) of the Lord of the 
Two Lands, (7) Wn-f-dd-(8)Sn, justified in (9) peace, in® the beautiful West. (10) Praise to 
thy ka, O Sokar, (11) Ruler of the West, (12) Great God, Lord of Heaven. (18) (Spoken) by 
the Lady (14) Nz), justified.’ 

Across the base of the stone, from right to left, runs a single line of inscription: ‘An 
offering which the king gives (to) Sokar the great god, that he may permit the soul to live 
in the Netherworld for the ka of the Chief Royal Butler (of) His Majesty,” Wn-f-dd-sn, 
justified.’ 


4. The Steward aa 


Inventory No. 29.730.—Sandstone statue of a man seated on the ground; Nineteenth 
Dynasty. Height (including base) 0-730 m. Pl. xix, 1-4. 

Bought by the Museum in 1929 from a private owner, in whose possession are notes 
indicating that the figure was acquired in Alexandria by an American ship’s captain during 
the American Civil War (1861-5). 

The figure (Pl. xix, 1) is seated on a cushion upon the ground with arms crossed upon the 
knees, the right hand grasping what is evidently an ear of grain® (Pl. xix, 4). Between the 
feet and extending up to the level of the knees is a standing figure of the god Ptah-Ta- 
thenen.® The man wears a full, slightly waved wig and a short beard. He is entirely enve- 
loped in a garment through which only the general forms of the body are visible. The two 
hands are shown uncovered on the knees, and the lower edge of the dress is defined at the 


1 The name may perhaps be translated: ‘He hurries at their bidding’ or the like; singularly appropriate 
for a butler! 2? <=> [loMlecs for pal oBece 

3 T read ofS > here and again in a shorter writing in the inscription at the base. 

‘ The third sign is clearly the papyrus-roll. 

® Note the miswriting of n for s here; for ¢? in tswj, line 6; and for rw in line 8. 

5 N for m. * Read: ©] yi. 
oda 

* That the man was an * Overseer of Granaries’ makes this identification of the object extremely probable. 

° Compare Cairo Museum No. 42147 (Legrain, Statues et Statuettes, 11, Pl. ix), where the god in the shrine 


appears to be identical with this example, save that the Boston figure has a disk above the horns of the 
head-dress. 
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ankles. On the feet are sandals, their fastening-thongs in high relief. Up the back of the 
figure, to about half the height of the head, extends a rectangular supporting pillar. The 
figure is extensively weathered, especially about the face and feet, but the workmanship 
was originally of fair quality. 

This statue bears the following inscriptions: A. Double column down the pillar at the 
back <| (PI. xix, 3); B. Column on right shin <{ (PI. xix, 1); C. Column on left shin }> 
(PI. xix, 2); D. Line on lap between face and hands < (Pl. xix, 4); E. Cartouche on right 
upper arm <j (Pl. xix, 4); F. Traces of inscription on left upper arm | (PI. xix, 4). 

A. ‘(1) Boon granted by Ptah-Tathenen of Sn-wr, may he grant length of life upon 
earth under the royal favour, completion! of years without reckoning” them, without 
evil,? (2) without experiencing (lit. hearing) terror, for the ka of the King’s Seribe, 
Great Steward, King’s Messenger to every foreign land, Overseer of the Granaries 
of the Western Border,* Ndm.’ 

» Folia eto TT | =a = ‘Boon granted by Ptah-Tathenen, a good lifetime® 
for the ka of the Steward Ndm, justified.’ 

. As B, except that ts-tnn is followed by 25) ‘every good thing’. 

. Almost illegible, but beginning: ‘King’s Seribe, Steward .. .’ 

. Cartouche: G “sr-m3t-[ RG] stp-n-{R}). 

F. Lllegible except for two signs: } over ca. 


os 


aoa 


1 Read 49 A= * Read Ge. 

3 For we mab’. The first sign is differently formed from — elsewhere in this text, but I know of no 
other hieroglyph for which it could be intended. 

* Read: xO Fi, ‘Western Border of the Delta’. See Gauthier, Dict. géographique, 111, 133; Gardiner 
in Journal, 5, 259, n. 3. 5 The group is badly weathered. 


SOME CELESTIAL ASSOCIATIONS OF MIN 
By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


Ix Journal, 17, 185-95, I was able to show that Min was far from being the mere fertility- 
god we have been accustomed to think him, but was a sky-god also. Some indications were: 
the choice of Akhmim as his home; the use of the light-weapon or thunderbolt, which served 
as his symbol and as that of his nome of Akhmim; his feathers, streamer, raised arm, and 
perhaps his whip-like implement ; his sacred bull; his identification with one sky-god, Horus, 
and his identity with another, Amin; and his participation in, or even ownership of,! the 
Ks-mut-f object, which shows many signs of being a meteorite. Further, there was the fact 
that Akhmim worshipped the shrewmouse as did Letopolis, a city which had as its symbol 
the same light-weapon as Akhmim and Min. In its turn Letopolis itself proves to have been 
essentially a thunderbolt centre.2 Later, Min was associated with Resheph, the Syrian 
lightning-god.3 

It needs no emphasis that Min was a fertility-god. On the other hand, scholars, with the 
exception of Newberry and the few who follow him,‘ have entirely overlooked the celestial 
side of Min’s nature. Yet it is by no means adventitious, but is on the contrary original 
and important, as is shown by the majority of the facts quoted above. Nor is it in the least 
surprising that the weather and fertility should coalesce in the person of a single god. It 
occurs often enough, as the following cases show. 

In most countries of the world the fertility of the earth is dependent on the rains which 
the sky-god sends. When crops are abundant animals and men find plenty, and thus in 
their turn increase and multiply. Hence the sky-deity is lable to add fertility to his or 
her other manifestations. Thus in Babylonia Enlil was an ancient ‘Lord of the Storm’, 
yet in due time he became the ‘Lord of Vegetation’ also.> He seems to have died out after 
Gudea’s age, 2600 B.c.,° and with the incoming of the Semites another storm-god appears 
under the First Dynasty of Babylon, 2200-1900 3.c.? This was Addu, Adad, or Hadad, who 
wielded the lightning and rode upon the bull. Yet in his turn he became the dying vegeta- 
tion-god, and the ‘Lord of Abundance’.® Again, in the ‘Hittite’ hieroglyphs a group has 
been isolated as the personal name of a god. The god who brandishes the harpé bore a variant 
of it about 1200 B.c.,!° and the god with the axe and lightning-flashes still did so as late as 


* Couyat and Montet, Hammdmdt, Pl. xv and p. 57, Inser. 58, no. 14; Pl. xxvii and p. 74, Inscr. 106, 
where in both cases the object is called Min without any reference to Amin, and once is specified as Min of 
pw (Akhmim). The date of these sculptures is late, as is usual where this object is shown. 

2 Journal, 18, 159-72. 3 Op. cit., 17, 192. 

* Liverpool Annals, 3,50-2 and Pl. xix ; 4, 99 second note; Moret, Le Nil et la civilisation égyptienne, 54, 63. 

5 M. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 71, 72. 

§ Schlobies, Der akkadische Wettergott in Mesopotamien, 23 (publ. in Mitt. der altor. Gesells., 1925). 

* Id., op.cit., 8. The reference is to Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et contrats, this document being of Ammidi- 
tana’s reign, 2000 B.c., as Mr. Gadd informs me. 

® Journal, 19,44. For the great golden lightning-flash found in his temple see W. Andrae, Der Anu-Adad- 
Tempel in Assur, Pl. xxxiv and pp. 77, 78, and Id., Hettitische Inschriften auf Bleistreifen aus Assur, p. 2, and 
Fig. 1, for its position. ® Schlobies, op. cit., 9, 23. 

° For the harpé as the thunder-weapon see p. 157 infra. 
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about 850 B.c. (Fig. 1). It. was therefore clearly the name of the storm-god, yet some 
hundred years later, about 785 B.c., it is given to the pure fertility-god of Ivriz (Fig. 2) 
Had it not been for this, it would have been impossible to recognize the old thunder-god in 
the comfortable and benign figure bearing nothing but grapes and corn. All vestige of his 
earlier character has disappeared. At Tarsus in Cilicia the classical coins show him some- 
times in one character, sometimes in the other.2. Elsewhere, at Baalbek in Syria, the 
local god had been the storm-god Hadad, as is shown by many things. The baetyl-meteorite, 
which fell as a ball of fire in Mount Lebanon, announced that it belonged to the god of 
Baalbek.? The god possessed the thunderbolt, and bulls were sacred to him.’ His titles 








Fic. 1. 


were those of Adados,> and his Latin name was Jupiter, though by this time the epithet 
Heliopolitanus was added to it. Yet, in spite of all this, on his classical statues the thunder- 
bolt has been degraded from his weapon of offence in his raised right hand to nothing but a 
major decoration of the statue,® and perhaps one of the emblems held in the left hand.” 
On the statues the left hand is now generally broken off, but where it is preserved it does 
not show the thunderbolt as described by Macrobius but only the ears of corn.2 Moreover, 
these figure prominently on the head-dress.® An ear of corn is liable to appear on some 
coins of this city,!°and on others what is probably an ear of corn is shown as the sacred 


1 Bossert, Santas und Kupapa, Figs. 25a, b, c, and pp. 41-3 (publ. in Afitt. der altor. Gesells., 6, Heft 3). 
The weapon of Fig. 25a is more clearly sickle-shaped in the photograph of the original publication. The name 
has been read as ‘Sandas’ with some show of probability. Bossert’s Figs. 25a, b, are my Figs. 1,2. Fig. 1 
is drawn from Koldewey, Die hettitische Inschrift, Pl. i; Fig. 2 from Garstang, The Hittite Empire, 
Pl. xxxiv. ? Bossert, op. cit., 43. 

* I. Bekker, Photii Bibliotheca (Berlin, 1824), 348: ‘Suddenly he saw a ball of fire running down from 
above ... and Eusebius himself ran up to the ball, for the fire was already extinguished, and he perceived that 
it was the baetyl, and he took it up and asked it to what god it belonged. And it answered that it belonged 
to the Highborn; the people of Heliopolis (Baalbek) worship the Highborn, having set up a figure of a lion 
in the temple of Zeus.’ 

* For the bulls see Dussaud in Syria, 1, Plates to his article pp. 3-15; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1, figs. 435, 437, 
441, and Pl. xxxiii. 5 Dussaud in op. cit., p. 11; Cook, op. cit., 1, pp. 550, 551. 

7 Macrobius, Sat. 1, 23, 12, describing the statue says: ‘with a whip in its raised right hand, a thunder- 
bolt and corn-ears in its left’. 8 Cook, op. cit.. 1, fig. 436. 

® Cook, op. cit., fig. 440; Dussaud, op. cit., p. 5. 10 Id., op. cit., fig. 427. 
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object within the temple.1 The storm-god of Baalbek had very definitely become the 
fertility-god. 

Again, Aphrodite fell as a star at her famous shrine of Aphaca” and had omphaloi at 
Byblos? and Paphos. She was Urania, the sky-goddess. But this was not all, for she was 
also Pandemos, the goddess of love, and this has practically obscured from us her other 
nature. Similarly, at Tyre it was Astarte, the fertility goddess, who put on the head of the 
bull and picked up the sacred ‘star fallen from the sky’.® It was the same with Artemis, 
who was a meteorite-, omphalos-, arrow-, and labrys-goddess, and ‘sister’ of Apollo the 
god of light.6 But besides being a celestial deity she was also the ‘Lady of Wild Animals’, 
and is known to us primarily as a fertility-goddess. In Roman times she developed that 
most maternal of all statues, Polymastos, the one with many breasts. She was served by 
emasculated priests.’ 

Castration was suffered by various sky-gods at the hands of others, and historically 
seems to represent the supplanting of one by another.® It was one of the features which 
passed from them to the fertility-gods. Seth was a storm-god, and he suffered it at the 
hands of his victorious brother Horus.® Yet in the classical story of the vegetation-god, 
Osiris, something of the sort is ascribed to him.2® So it was in other lands, for the sky-god 
Uranus was thus mutilated by his son, the sky-god Cronus,!! yet it was the vegetation-god 
Attis who has become best known to us for this loss.1? 

The foregoing examples show that the combination of fertility with a celestial nature is 
very general. In Min it was already complete in his statues of the Archaic period—say 
3500 B.c. Hence, the matter for remark in Min is not the fact of this combination. It is 
only that in him may be seen an early and very thorough example of the workings of a 
widespread and age-long trend of thought. 

As is well known, Herodotus (11, 91) speaks of the festival held at the city of Chemmis, 
i.e. Ipw, Panopolis, or Akhmim, and identifies the local god, Min, with Perseus. Scholars 
have been hard put to it for an explanation of this, being unaware, as they have been, not 
only of the celestial character of Min but also of that of Perseus. They have mostly looked 
for it in various names and titles upon which Herodotus might have fastened in a wild 


1 Td., op. cit., p. 558 and fig. 420. 

* Sozomen, Eccles. Hist., 0, ch. v (publ. in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, 1859, 
vol. Lxvu, col. 948). 

* G. F. Hill, Brit. Mus. Cat. Greek Coins: Phoenicia, Pl. xii, 13 = p. 103, no. 38 = p. 102, no. 37. 

4 Id., Brit. Mus. Cat. Greek Coins: Cyprus, Pls. xv, xvi, xvii, xxvi. Cf. Tacitus, Hist., u, ch. 3; Maximus 
Tyrius, Philosophumena, U, § 8. 5 Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 1, x, 31. 

§ Journal, 17, 193. 7 Strabo, xIv, i, 23. 

5 It also has a weather and fertility significance. For instance, in Nigeria this sacrifice is made to renew 
the power of the juju which combines protection from damage by lightning and thunderbolt with the giving 
of plentiful harvests, P. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush, 74-6. 

° Sethe, Pyramidentexte, §§ 535, 946, 1463. The mutilation is referred to in §§ 594, 679. With this last 
compare § 418, where the damage is done to the Bull (of the Sky ?). 

Diodorus Siculus. 1, 22, 6, cf. 1v, 6, 3; Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, § 18, where the member was carried 
off and a substitute had to be supplied. A tendency towards assimilation to the sky-god is observable as 
early as the Sixth Dynasty, when Osiris is called ‘Lord of Heaven’, Kees, Zotenglauben und Jenseitsvor- 
stellungen der alten Agypter, 233. 

™ Hesiod, Theogony, ll. 180, 181. Cronus in his turn is said to have been so treated by Zeus, Sir J. G. 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris (Golden Bough, 3rd ed., 1914, Pt. 1v), 1, 283. The finally successful sky-god, 
Zeus, suffered a milder form of mutilation at the hands of the unsuccessful Typhon, for he only had sinews 
cut out. For a collection and discussion of these passages see Cook, Zeus, 1, pp. 447-50, 

* Frazer, op. cit., 263-5; cf. 268, 269. 
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attempt to make some sort of identification at all costs. These efforts, however, have led 
nowhere, and are quite valueless, as indeed Wiedemann has shown.! Instead of being 
foolish, Herodotus shows himself to have been well informed on the religion at Panopolis, 
for he does not use the civil name of the city, Tpw, but had found out its sacred name Hn(t)- 
Min,? which he reproduces as Chemmis. Hence it is a priori likely that he would have some 
good reason for his identification of the Egyptian god with the Greek hero. 

Perseus was primarily not a Greek but an Oriental, perhaps Philistine, hero, and was a 
considerable figure in Syria and certain parts of Asia Minor. In fact, there was a strong 
tradition in antiquity that the ‘Ethiopia’ of the Andromeda story was Joppa on the 
Palestinian coast. At Iconium, in Asia Minor, he figured as one of the chief types on the 
coinage.* He founded the city and an image (eixdév) of the Gorgon’s head was set up there,® 
and this was supposed to have caused the corruption of the old name Kuwanna, Kawania, 
into its Greek and Latin form.* The Cilician cities of Iotape, Coropissus, and Carallia? put 
his figure on their coins, and it was one of the most important types at Anemurium, another 
city of Cilicia.® At Tarsus, the leading city of this country, he again provided one of the 
most important com types.® In fact, there was a strong tradition that he founded this 
city as well as Iconium," and a little to the east of Tarsus Aegeae also claimed connexion 
with him.! Of special interest to us is the fact that the foundation of Tarsus is attributed 
to Perseus by Nonnus the fourth-century poet of Min’s city Panopolis,!? and by two writers 
of Antioch which is in the direction of Tarsus. They are Ammianus Marcellinus,!3 who wrote 
in the same century as Nonnus, and Ioannes Antiochenus, who was of later date.4 Hence 
we are well justified in looking to this region for the elucidation of our problem, and as a 
matter of fact Herodotus shows himself to have in mind the legends of this part of the 
world. Not only is he greatly concerned as to how the ‘Egypto-Assyrian’ Perseus could 
have become a Greek (v1, 54), but also he is largely interested at Panopolis in Perseus’ 
sandal (11, 91). This plays no leading part in the ordinary tales of classical literature, but 
on turning to Cilicia and Phoenicia we find it to have an importance of its own. At Aegeae 
a boot is one of the types used on the coinage,) and, as a connexion was recognized between 
this city and Perseus, it may well have belonged to him. But the coins of another city leave 
no doubt at all. This was Ace-Ptolemais on the Phoenician coast, where the boot or foot 
is figured again. In the first place the worship of Perseus was strong there,’ and secondly 
the boot or foot is definitely marked as belonging to him by his harpé which accompanies it 
as well as the thunderbolt.1” The fame of Perseus’ foot or footgear was such that it provided 

1 Herodots zweites Buch, p. 369, but see his own attempt on similar lines in Philologus, 1891, pp. 179, 180. 

? Gauthier, Dict. des noms géogr., IV, 176, 177, and cf. v, 167. 

% Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. Iope, cols. 293, 294. 

4G. F. Hill, Brit. Mus. Cat. of the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia, p. xxiv. 

5 Id., op. cit., p. xxili. 

® Kuwanna is the Hittite form, and Kawania is the Phrygian ; Mayer and Garstang, Index of Hittite Numes, 
31 (Brit. School of Arch. in Jerusalem, Suppl. Papers, i, 1923); Calder in Journ. Hell. Studies, 31, 189, n. 48. 

7 Hill, op. cit., pp. xxxvii, vii, and p.47,n. 1. 8 Id., op. cit., p. xl. ® Id., op. cit., p. xevi. 

10 Lucan, De Bello Civili, m1, 1. 225; C. Iulius Solinus, Collect. Rerum Mem. (ed. Th. Mommsen), xxxvuii, 3. 

1 Vollgraff in Bull. de corr. hell., 28, 422, ll. 20 ff. 

#2 Nonnus Panopolitanus, Dionysiaca, xvi, ll. 293, 294. 

13 Roman History, xtv, 8, 3, though he does not give it great credence. 

14 Fragmenta, v1, 18 (C. Muller, Fragm. Hist. Graec., Iv, 544). 

© Hill, op. cit., Pl. v, 1, and p. 26, no. 37 and n. 2. 

16 Id., Brit. Mus. Cat. of the Greek Coins of Phoenicia, Pl. xvii, 3, and p. 134, nos. 35, 36; cf. the harpé 
Pl. xvii, 4, and p. 135, nos. 37, 38. 

 Td., op. cit., Pl. xvii, no. 11 = p. 138, nos. 51-53, and p. 137, no. 47. 
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Nonnus, ibid., with a Volksetymologie for the name of the city of Tarsus. He says that 
when Perseus founded his new city among the Cilicians, it took its name from his swift 
tapods. This word means primarily ‘a flat tray of wickerwork, a mat’, and by extension 
any flat surface such as ‘the sole of the foot’, and then by further extension ‘the foot’ 
itself. This vague word aptly expresses the lack of definition revealed in the use of the ‘foot’ 
at Ace-Ptolemais, the ‘boot’ at Aegeae, and the ‘sandal’ at Panopolis. However, the 
full explanation of Herodotus’ version probably lies in the fact that there actually was a 
legend of a sandal in the near neighbourhood. This was in the Aphroditopolite nome, 
Wedyt, the tenth of Upper Egypt, which was the next north of the Panopolite. The capital 
city was called © Thw ‘Sandal-city’, because on conquering Seth Horus had made 
himself a pair of sandals there. The tenth nome was not unrelated to Min, for it will be 
encountered again on p. 163 in the study of the pole, another of Min’s celestial associations. 
Then again, as with Min? there was a certain ‘doubleness’ there,? and the symbol 38, so 
well known as the standard of Min’s nome of Coptos, might be used for the eastern district 
of the tenth nome also. This standard referred to Horus and Seth,! concerning whom the 
legend of the sandals arose. It might have been this which turned Herodotus’ thoughts in 
the first place to Perseus, a hero with a sandal, rather than to Zeus, Apollo, Herakles, or 
any other of the better known sky-gods. Then, in their turn, the priests of Panopolis may 
have been enabled to reply the more readily to his inquiries about the sandal.5 

Herodotus’ evident concern with the beliefs of Syria and Cilicia gives special importance 
to the following statements. The Orontes was anciently called Typhon, for, according to the 
legend, the river bed represented the trail of the monster, when crawling away after his over- 
throw by means of thunderbolts.® A relic of this still survives in the modern Arabic name 


of the river oll al-‘dsy ‘the Rebel’, ‘from its occasional violence and windings’.” 


Seth being identified by the Greeks with Typhon, we are still near the conquest of Seth at 
the ‘Sandal-city’ close to Panopolis. Two Antiochene writers have already proved helpful, 
and another, John Malalas of the sixth century a.p., says it was Perseus who controlled the 
river with a thunderbolt. Typhon was a huge serpent, and Malalas says that the Orontes, 
or River Draco (i.e. Serpent) as it was previously called, had once been swollen to a dangerous 
degree by a great storm. On Perseus’ exhorting the people to prayer and religious exercises, 
‘a ball of thunder-fire (sfatpa aupds Kepavvod) fell down from the sky, stopped the storm, 
and restrained the violence of the river’.8 Further evidence that the thunderbolt was 
wielded by Perseus is provided by the coin of Ace-Ptolemais just discussed; it shows not 
only his foot, but also his harpé and the thunderbolt. Thus, in Syria at least, Perseus was 
clearly a god of the heavens, for not only could he still the storm, but he controlled the 
thunderbolt as well. A further and very important point for this argument is that his 
conquest of ‘Typhon’ is comparable to that of Seth by Horus, with whom Min was identi- 
fied. This view of him as a thunderbolt-god lasted on into the Middle Ages. It may be found, 
for instance, in one of the curious inventories of classical gems and their supposed magical 


1 Gauthier in Rec. de trav., 35, 9, 10. 2 Journal, 17, 191, n. 4. 

* Gauthier in op. cit., pp. 8, 12-14. 4 Sethe and Gardiner in Z.4.S., 47, pp. 48, 49. 

* As originally suggested by Diimichen, Geographie des alten Aegyptens (Oncken, Allgem. Gesch., 1), pp. 160, 
note *, 162, note *. 8 Strabo, XVI, ii, § 7. 


* Barker in Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 7, 99. The idea seems to go back at least to the time 
of Yaqit, thirteenth century a.p. In the early centuries of our era the river had been called “Agus, Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, s.v. 

* Toannes Malalas, Chronographia, u, ch. O, 44 (ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1831, p. 38); and in less detail, loannes 
Antiochenus, Fragmenta, v1, no. 18 (ed. C. Miller, F. ragm. Hist. Graec., 1v, 544). 
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virtues, which states that a gem engraved with Perseus is a preservative ‘against lightning 
and tempest and the assault of devils’. It is perhaps significant, that the editor of this 
thirteenth-century document remarks that it has a somewhat Oriental character. 

Though not appreciated hitherto, this aspect of the hero is present in the conventional 
classical legends. Already by Herodotus’ time Perseus had exchanged his original indefinite 
‘sword’ (dop) for his well-known and more definite harpé.2 Long before classical times this 
weapon had been shown in the hand of a god, who otherwise brandishes the axe and light- 
ning flashes. This was on the ‘Hittite’ sculpture from near Malatia, dating to about 
1200 8.c., which was mentioned on p. 152. After this, early Greek legend had given the harpé 
to Cronus,? and stated it to be made ‘of grey steel’ (odd dSduavros).4 On another 
occasion the Phoenician writer, Sanchoniatho, says that Cronus’ weapon was made ‘of 
iron’ (é€« odypov).> Iron coming from meteorites and the meteorite being the thunderbolt,* 
Cronus’ weapon, which passed to Perseus, proves to have been one more of the many repre- 
sentatives of the thunderbolt.” This has already been demonstrated by the coins of Perseus’ 
city, Ace-Ptolemais, where both harpé and thunderbolt are figured on the one coin. 

Cronus was an old sky-god,8 and evidence has already been forthcoming that Perseus 
was one also. There are yet other clues to his nature, and these occur in the original account 
of his deeds. They are that, like the meteorite and flash of lightning, he came flying to 
the attack through the air,® and like the air itself he was invisible, for he wore the Cap 
of Hades.!° This last characteristic is reminiscent of Amiin, Min’s other self, whose name 
meant ‘invisible’ and was originally determined with an empty space representing the 
invisible air. 

Perseus, then, was one more of the many personifications of the sky and its phenomena, 
and he was identified with Min. That their identification was due to this aspect of his is 
proved by a document, which, through its publication in a non-Egyptological journal, has 
never received the attention due to it. An antiquity dealer possessed a strip,of tanned calf- 
skin which came from Akhmim (Panopolis). Written on it in large uncials was ‘The sacred, 
triumphal, universal, Olympic, contest of the celestial (odpaviov) Perseus in the Great 
Paneias’.1? Its value to the present argument lies both in the word ‘celestial’ and in the 
date. The epithet is not only one more piece of evidence that Perseus was indeed a sky-god, 
but also shows that this was the aspect that commended him to the Min-worshippers of 
Akhmim. Moreover, the date of the document, about a.p. 100, makes it valuable in two 

1 Wright in Archaeologia, 30, p. 450, no. 20. 

® First in Pherecydes, A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1, p. 721, n. 7. He was a contemporary of Herodotus, W. 
Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, s.v. 

3 Hesiod, Theogony, ll. 175, 179. 4 Id., op. cit., ll. 161, 188. 

5 Eusebius, Praep. Evang., 1, x, 18, 21 (Teubner ed., 1, pp. 45, 46). 

§ Journal, 17, p. 189 and n. 8; 18, pp. 4, 7, 8, 10. 

7 Other implements serving in this capacity have been axes, whether double or single, arrows, the trident, 
whip, etc. 

5 Cook, op. cit., 0, p. 548; cf. also Wainwright in Journal, 19, 51. 

® Hesiod, The Shield of Hercules, ll. 220, 222. 

10 Td., op. cit., 1, 227. For the invisibility of the wearer see Iliad, v, |. 845; Pherecydes, Fragm. 26 (publ. 
in C. Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec., 1, 76). 

11 Sethe, Amun und die acht Urgétter von Hermopolis, §§ 153, 179 ff., and Pyr., §§ 399, 484. For the similar 
view of Shu, the air-god, see Id., Amun, etc., §§ 225, 240. 

12 Tconomopoulos in Rerue des Etudes grecques, 2 (1889), 164-8. 

13 The date is deduced from the use of the very rare word eiceAaorixds, triumphal, which at present is not 
known to occur earlier. It is chiefly found in the correspondence between Pliny and the Emperor Trajan, 
Letters, 118 (119), 119 (120). 
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ways. In the first place it carries back the idea of Perseus as a sky-god to a date earlier 
than any of the records quoted hitherto. It also forms a link between Herodotus, who wrote 
about Perseus at Panopolis (Akhmim) some five hundred years earlier, and Nonnus of that 
city, who wrote about him some three hundred years later. It shows that the identifica- 
tion of Min with Perseus was no vagrant whim of Herodotus but was well established and 
permanent. Proofs are fast accumulating that it was made with good reason. 

It has been abundantly shown that the bull represented the sky-god whether in Egypt 
or abroad. As so much evidence has been forthcoming that Min belonged to this category, 
it is natural that his sacred animal should have been a bull. This was one of the differences 
between him and his derivative Amin, for the latter’s sacred animal was the ram, who, how- 
ever, was also concerned with the sky.” 

But before discussing Min’s bull it will be necessary to consider the commonly held 
opinion that he was Buchis and belonged to Monthu. It will be shown immediately that 
already in archaic days Min had had a sacred bull; that in the Min ceremonies of the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Dynasties he appears again, when he is called ‘The White Bull’; 
and that the White Bull occurs all through history, generally not far removed from Min. 
There would, therefore, never have been any doubt that the White Bull was his, but for the 
unfortunate chance that several inscriptions from Armant of Caesarion’s time give this title 
to another and neighbouring bull, Buchis.2 He seems to have been a very late creation,* 
and was connected in some secondary way with Monthu,° who himself was one of the bull- 
gods.® It is known from several sources that Monthu’s own bull was not entirely white but 
parti-coloured, being white with black head and shoulders.’ Hence the epithet ‘white’ 
for Monthu’s bull was either inaccurate or only given to Buchis. If the latter was actually 
the case, then the choice of a bull that was entirely white would seem to suggest that an 
attempt was made to give the new incarnation a respectable ancestry. It would have been 
all the easier to attach the new bull to Min since Monthu had long been a bull-god and 
approximated to Min, or Amin, whose stiff feathers he wore. 

Returning to Min, we find the bull along with other sacred symbols carved on one of the 
archaic statues of the god from Coptos.§ Moreover, the pole, which was probably Min’s 
original shrine, was surmounted by the horns of a bull.® As stated above, Min’s bull was 
white, and figures with his name in the Min procession and harvest ceremonies of the Nine- 


* Journal, 19, 42-52; Pal. Explor. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1934, 37. To these may be added the 
statement that in Heracleopolitan times the Four Winds are called “Bulls of Heaven’, Kees, Totenglauben, 
etc., 320. 2 Journal, 20, 140-5, 152. 

3 L., D., tv, Pl. lxiv, a = Text, Iv, 7. Cf. L., D., rv, Pls. lx, d, lxi, d. 

* Fairman, Bucheum, 11, 46, ‘not even the name of Buchis is known before the reign of Nekhthorheb’. 


5 Id., op. cit., 45. ® Id., op. cit., 49. 
* For a coloured picture see Griffith, Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, Pl. x, 16. See also the phrase 
in Drioton, Médamoud (1925), 1, 46, Inscr. No. 102: ‘... Monthu the Mighty. The Two Horuses are 


united in him as one white of body and black of face’. This accurately describes the bull, and shows the 
colouring to have been so clearly established as to have originated a religious doctrine. The plain blue given 
to his hieroglyph in Inscr. 80, Drioton, op. cit., 6, is probably meaningless. 

* The others are, a pair of his thunderbolt-emblems, a pair of saws of sawfish (?), a pair of pteroceras 
shells, an oryx (?) head, an elephant, a bird, and a hyena, Petrie, Koptos, Pl. iii = iv. Of these, the thunder- 
bolts we already know to have been sacred to him, and the gazelle (?) seems to have had a special sanctity 
at Coptos. The remains of the bird look very like those of a vulture, and the fact that its wing droops makes 
it comparable to the definite and roughly contemporary vulture, Quibell and Petrie, Hierakonpolis, 1, 
Pl. xxvi, 6. Later a colossal vulture was dedicated at Coptos by Amenemhat ITI, Petrie, Koptos, p. 11, § 21. 

* See p. 165. Bulls with the wide-spreading horns are shown for instance in Davies, Ptahhetep and 
Akhethetep, 1, Pl. xxi, as well as the shorter-horned breed. 
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teenth and Twentieth Dynasties. In the more complete set of sculptures of Ramesses III 
he figures twice,! and once in the more damaged ones of Ramesses IT.2 

The White Bull is ancient, and is mentioned occasionally all through history. The 
priestly title [Li] %y ‘Attendant of the White Bull’ is already known under the Third 
Dynasty,? and is not uncommon in the Old Kingdom.‘ In the Fifth Dynasty Sahuréc gave 
the White Bull an endowment of land in the nome of Tanis, the fourteenth of the Delta. 
In the Twelfth Dynasty Senusret I calls himself ‘White Bull trampling the Nubians’.6 In 
Ptolemaic and Roman days the White Bull appears occasionally, but in unexpected guise. 
An inscription at Edfu represents him as Horus’ enemies, that is Seth and his company,’ 
and at Armant his name is given to Monthu’s bull Buchis. As has just been shown, Monthu 
at least had some relationship with him, for he wore Min’s feathers and was worshipped at 
Thebes, where the White Bull lived. Moreover, the animal had not lost his celestial character 
in representing Seth, for he was the storm-god and was related to Min’s derivative, Amin. 

At the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty the titles of Nefermaat and his eldest son 
Hm-iwnw seem to imply some connexion between Min and the White Bull. The father 
holds five priesthoods, among them that of <= -f.;8 they are all inherited by his son except 
this one, but he was appointed ‘ Attendant of the White Bull’,® an office his father had not 
held. The presence of the one and the absence of the other in each case perhaps imply some 
connexion between the two. 

Again, Sahuré&’s endowment brings the White Bull into association with Min. The estate 
lay in the nome of Tanis, to which city Min was brought in the Twenty-first Dynasty! along 
with other gods, but not Monthu, after the suppression of Seth! His worship was continued 
here by Sheshonq,? and in Ptolemaic times Min, Horus, and Wadjet formed the triad there.13 
Among the mass of figurines found there those of Min were not uncommon! Min’s worship 
was not confined to Tanis, but was widespread in this north-eastern corner of the Delta, 
being celebrated in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty in the neighbouring cities of Nebeshah and 
Defennah.!> Thus, at some time or other both the White Bull and Min were established at 
Tanis and in the neighbourhood. The antiquity of the White Bull in this district may well 
account for the inclusion of Min among the gods to be brought there. 


* Champollion, Monuments, Pls. ccxii, ccxiv. For the whole scene see Wilkinson, Manners and Customs 
(1878), 1, Pl. Ix, facing p. 357. For a study of these scenes and their texts see Gauthier, Les fétes du dieu 
Min, 176-84, 241-50. 2 L., D., ut, Pl. clxii. 

* Statue of Sepa, E. de Rougé, Notice des monuments au musée du Louvre, 8th edn., p. 26, no. 36 = 
Boreux, Antiquités égyptiennes: Guide-Catalogue, 1 (1932), Pl. xxx, facing p. 229. 

* Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old Kingdom, xxv, col. ¢; Junker, Giza, 1, p. 149, no. 11. 
Fairman, op. cit., p. 43, c, gives Dr. Murray’s list, but unfortunately says the references are to the White 
Bull ‘in tpht dsr’, These words are not in the inscriptions. Hence that amount of supposed early con- 
nexion between Monthu and the White Bull falls away. 

® Schafer, Ein Bruchstiick altégyptischer Annalen, 36; cf. Gardiner in Journal, 19, 125. 

° Breasted in P.S.B.A., 23, 232 PI. iii, 1. 2. 

” A text referred to by Junker, Die Onurislegende, p. 37, n. 1. 

8 Petrie, Medum, Pls. xvi, xx, xxi. ® Junker, Giza, 1, 151. 

© Siamiin offers to Min-Amin, Petrie, Janis, ny, Pl. viii, no. 151. 

% Montet, Les nouvelles fouilles de Tanis (1929-32), 172. 

* Petrie, Tanis, u, Pl. ix, no. 161. 

8 Id., op. cit., 1, Pl. xv, figs. 2,3 = vol. m1, Pl. x, nos. 164. 165. For Min's relationship to Wadjet see 
pp. 166 mfra. ‘4 Montet, op. cit., 115. Monthu is not there. 

15 Amasis worships Min at Nebeshah, Petrie, Nebesheh (bound with Tunis, 11), Pl. ix, 4 and p. 34; a stela 
was set up at Defennah in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty to ‘Min, Lord of Koptos’, Petrie, Defenneh (bound 
with Tanis, 11), Pl. xlii and p. 107. 
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Senusret’s dreadfully damaged stela from Wadi Halfa is a remarkable document in 
many ways, not least in those epithets of the king which remain. Selecting that of ‘White 
Bull’, and ignoring the rest, Lefébure not unnaturally supposed that it referred to Monthu, 
the Theban war-god, who appears in the scene at the head of the stela.t Not only is this 
not necessarily so, but there is much to suggest that the allusion was to Min. The epithets 
that interest us here are ‘Star of the South illuminating the Two Lands, White Bull tramp- 
ling the Nubians’.? In the Eighteenth Dynasty we get a variation of the theme of Two 
Lands, Bull, and Stars. This time it applies to Amen-Ré, Min’s derivative, who is called 
‘Bull of the Two Lands and of the Stars [in] Deir el-Bahri’.? 

Senusret’s stela seems to connect the White Bull with Min in several ways. First it was 
set up under a king who was specially devoted to Min. Not only was he one of the chief 
builders at the temple of Coptos,* but at Thebes he has left us our first pictures of the 
ithyphallic Amin.® On our stela he does not wear any one of the royal crowns, but the 
cap and feathers of Min which were inherited by Amitn.® Then, also, it is natural that in 
Nubia the king should be likened to Min, for the Sudan and its neighbourhood were peculiarly 
under this god’s care. The Suddny of Pwenet officiates at the Min ceremonies.’ In the 
Twenty-fifth Dynasty, and again in the Twenty-sixth, gratitude is expressed to Min for 
rains in the Sudan.’ In Ptolemaic times he and his wife Triphis are the deities of the Pwenet 
chamber at Athribis.® He rules the Sudan, creates its inhabitants, and overthrows them,! 
and on several occasions presents the Nubians to the Pharaoh." Then again, the association 
of a star, and a Bull, and Nubia, is not new here. The same grouping had already occurred 
in the Pyramid Texts, where a star is mentioned with the ‘Pillar of the Stars’, and both 
are connected with the ‘Pillar of Nubia’ and the ‘Bull of the Sky’.!* It may be that this 
leads further towards Min, for it will be seen that Min’s own bull was identified with a pole 
or pillar (p. 164), and Min himself was a sky-god, a thunderbolt-god, and a shooting star is 
the thunderbolt. Breasted, ibid., naturally compares the ‘Star of the South’ to the 
ssd to which later Pharaohs often liken themselves in battle, and the sd was a shooting 
star.18 Perhaps it is worth adding that on one occasion (Pyr., § 1207) Nubia was in 
some way associated with the storm. We have already dealt with the star in so far as it 
was in combination with the Two Lands and the Bull, and this has suggested Amin. 
But it may be that the star of itself indicates Min or Amin. Among the Heb-sed symbols 
the fan peculiarly represented this god.1* It may, therefore, be worth noting perhaps 
that at Deir el-Bahri a star is sometimes set in the centre of it.15 Thus in various places 
stars are connected with Nubia, with a Bull—whether the White Bull or the Bull of the 
Sky—and with Min-Amin. In other places they all seem to be united again through the 





} Sphinz, 8, 10. ? Breasted, ibid. * Naville, Deir el Bahari, 1, Pl. ii and p. 5. 

4 Petrie, Koptos, Pls. ix, 2, x, xi, 3(7). 

> Chevrier in Ann. Serv., 28, Pls. i, iv of his article pp. 126-8. 

* There has been much alteration in this part of the stela, which may reduce the value of this scrap of 
evidence. 

" Gauthier, Fétes, p. 61, 1. 6, p. 200. He appears to address himself especially to the White Bull, p. 202. 

5 Journal, 20, 150. ® Petrie and Walker, Athribis, Pls. xvii, xviii, and pp. 17, 18. 

° Gauthier, op. cit., p. 201 and n. 1; p. 202. 11 Td., op. cit., 198, 199. 

® Sethe, Pyr., § 280, a. In § 121 a bull and Nubia come together again, when ‘the Great Bull who 
smote Nubia’ is named. 

8 Journal, 18, 162. To the references given there in note 6 add G. A. and M. B. Reisner in Z.A.S., 69, 
p. 27, 1. 5. 4 Kees, Opfertanz, 127, 128; Jéquier in Rec. de trav., 27, 174. 

* Tuthmosis II, Naville, Deir el Bahari, 1, Pl. ii, where the god is called “Bull of the Two Lands and of 
the Stars’; Hatshepsut, Id., op. cit., m1, Pl. lxiv (?); 1v, Pl. ex. 
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pillar. There is thus a good deal to suggest that on Senusret’s stela, as elsewhere, the White 
Bull belonged to Min. Moreover, the stela provides a valuable, and perhaps the only, scrap 
of information that we possess as to his violent and raging nature. It, however, accords with 
an equally little-known side of Min, which emerges occasionally, as in the comparison of 
the victorious Amenophis IT to ‘Min in the year of terror’,! and in the name of the Ptole- 
maic god ‘Min-Slayer-of-Enemies-Resheph’.2 Presumably Ramesses III's hymn to Min 
refers to the same thing in the words ‘I am Min standing upon the mountains, after 
conquering all lands’? This dangerous nature which is to be found in Min and his White 
Bull is a common characteristic of sky-gods. 

Consideration of Senusret’s White Bull has led back to the ‘Bull of the Sky’, and other 
passages leave no doubt of the correctness of this train of thought. In the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Dynasties the hymn which addresses Min as the ‘Great Bull’ proceeds ‘opening 
the rain-clouds, the wind on the river’! Here we have a clear indication that Min’s Bull 
was the Sky-Bull. But the association of the god and the sky neither was secondary nor 
can it have been borrowed from Amin, as Gauthier supposes ;> for Min had been a thunder- 
bolt- and bull-god from the beginning, and long before Amiin appears on the scene. To all 
that has already been adduced for this’ we may now add the Ptolemaic text which seems 
to call Min ‘the King upon the rain-clouds’, reading Tif! for Tf+.7 Twice again in the 
above-mentioned hymn,® and on other occasions also,2 Min is addressed as ‘Great Bull’, 
and this side of his nature is so marked that elsewhere a class of worshippers was called his 
‘Bellowers’ "a" [U 441.10 Like the bull himself, bellowings and roarings have often been 
met during the study of the storm- and air-gods, notably in the cases of Amiin and Seth in 
Egypt,?! Ramman (Hadad) in Babylonia, and Yahweh in Palestine.!2 Hence Min’s association 
with the White Bull and his warlike character are yet other indications of his nature as a 
sky-god. 

The earliest picture of Min’s Bull shows him striding on the mountain-tops. Hence a 
few words may be devoted to these, and they prove to be no mere artistic detail but to 
be full of significance. It has already been shown that the Mountain has been widely held 
sacred to the storm-gods.!3 Like the light-weapon <<” of Min and/or Letopolis* the moun- 
tains had already been deified in the Second Predynastie Age,!* when their symbol was used 
as a standard on the well-known boats. Here they are shown quite indifferently as a group 
of five, four, three, or two peaks, a “e: suggesting that it is mountains generically 
which are depicted. If the somewhat indefinite animal's head be really the bull's head the 
discoverers supposed it to be, the bull and the mountains would be set together as a group 
on a vase of protodynastic age,!® and would therefore be roughly contemporary with Min’s 
archaic statues. In Dynastic times Xois, the sixth nome of the Delta, definitely set the bull 
and the mountains together, employing the group “yw as its standard.” Its neighbour 


Metelis, the seventh nome, worshipped the god H;.18 He was the Mountain-god, for though 


1 L., D., to, Pl. 65, a, I. 5. 2 L.. D., tv, Pl. 11, a and Wainwright in Journal, 20, 152, 153. 
® Gauthier, Fétes, p. 190, 1. 16. 4 Id., op. cit., p. 190, R. 11, M. 7, 8. 5 Op. cit., 194. 
8 Journal, 17, 185-95; 20. 150. * Gauthier, op. cit., 195. 
8 Id., op. cit., p. 190, 1. 12, and ‘Great Bull (thrice) of thy Mother’ (?) ll. 15, 16. 

®° Id., op. cit., p. 196. 10 Td., op. cit.. p. 179, 1. 2. Journal, 20, 149, 150. 
1 Journal, 19, 44; 20, 150. 13 Journal, 19, 47, 48. 14 Journal, 17, 185, 186; 18, 159, 160. 
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Newberry in Liverpool Annals, 5, 139, 141, and 1,24; Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, Pl. xxiii, fiy.5,nos. 18-21. 
Quibell and Petrie, Hierakonpolis, 1, Pl. xvii, and p. 7. 

Ww Journal, 19, 48. 18 Journal, 19, 48, and n. 8. 
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his symbol is generally written “f°, which might mean ‘foreign lands’, &P is also 
‘i : 2 é 
used, Pyr., §119,! and this clearly means ‘mountain’. He also bore the title ° & Overlord 


of the Two Mountains’.? It is interesting, therefore, to observe that this Mountain-god was 
closely related to Min's eyele. For in one place in the Pyramid Texts he unites with Horus 
to make a compound deity Horus-H?,3 and in another is correlated both with Min himself 
and with a damaged name which may have been Amin or possibly an early form of Min.* 
Horus, of course, had been early identified with Min. The labrys ba is a thunder symbol,> 
and in company with this, Min, and Horus, H; forms one of the small group of five gods who 
were served by the imy-ht or ht priest.6 The mountains, therefore, need not be merely a 
support for the bull, but are likely to have an identity of their own, and in any case the 
deified mountains are closely related to Min himself. 

Actually the mountains are much in evidence on the archaic statue of Min, for not only 
is the bull shown upon them, but also the elephant and the hyena(?).”? Elephants go upon 
the mountains elsewhere in archaic art.8 In this last case there have been three animals, 
and they are shown naturalistically in mountainous country. Among the mountains shown, 
the tops of three are used to support each of those elephants which are still preserved, and 
the animals adopt the same attitude as the bull on the statue of Min. Indeed, three supports 
are the minimum with which it is possible to show an animal in motion. Hence, in view of 
this fact, and of the independent identity possessed by the mountains, and of the indifferent 
use of the two- or three-peaked sign for the mountain-god Hs, it is clearly on the ‘mountains’ 
in their primitive sense that Min’s bull is treading, and not ‘foreign lands’, the transferred 
sense of the later hieroglyph m4. In fact, in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties Min’s 
sacred bull is addressed in the words ‘Thou who art in the form of the Bull coming upon 
the mountains (?““)’,? and in Ptolemaic times Min himself is likened to the Bull upon the 


all} 


mountains.’ If it be permissible here to translate “4 merely by ‘mountains’, instead of 
the usual ‘foreign lands, desert’ (because as contrasted with Egypt they are mountainous) 
this exactly describes the original picture. Elsewhere in the Twentieth Dynasty the god 
says, ‘Tam Min standing upon the mountains (-7"?)’," and from the Middle Kingdom 
onwards Min’s title is ‘he who is upon his ktyw’,}* which Gauthier has shown meant ori- 
ginally ‘Min upon the cliffs (of the eastern desert)’.18 His statue is regularly set upon a base 


with steps in front, probably carrying out this idea.1* It is in keeping with their characters 


* T owe this reference to Mr. Faulkner, who shows the two forms to be interchangeable, Griffith Studies, 
72. I take this opportunity to acknowledge Mr. Faulkner’s never failing kindness and help with the 


translations in this article. ? Brugsch, Dict. géogr., 1291. 3 Sethe, Pyramidentexte, § 1013, d. 
4 Id., op. cit., § 1712, b, and see his discussion of the name in Amun und die acht Urgétter von Hermopolis, 
p- 22, § 30; but see also Urgeschichte, p. 39. = Journal, 17, 193; 19, 43. 


® Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old Kingdom, xxxiv, col.a; Newberry in Liverpool Annals, 
1, 27; 2, 49, 50; 4, 100; cf. Wb. d. aeg. Spr., ut, 344, 347. The fifth is the swallow. Cf. also the remarks in 
Journal, 17, 192, 193. 

* Petrie, Koptos, Pl. iii, fig. 4. The elephant is well known in prehistoric art from the earliest times. For 
others than those mentioned in the text see Bénédite in Journal, 5, Pl. i = ii; p. 227, fig. 1 top; Pls. xxxiii, 
xxxiv and cf. p. 237 and n. 2. By s.p. 47 he was definitely sacred, Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt, p. 12 and 
Pl. xxiii. fig. 5, no. 2 = Nagada and Ballas, Pl. ixvii, fig. 14. 

* Quibell and Petrie, Hierakon polis, 1, Pl. xvi, 4 = p. 6, fig. 6 of Pl. vi. 

* Gauthier, Fétes, p. 200, 1. 4; or perhaps ‘from the mountains’, cf. Gardiner, Grammar, § 165. 
2° Petrie, Athribis, Pl. xxxiv, col. 15 = p. 23, where, however, Dr. Walker read the sign as a cow. 
Gauthier, op. cit., p. 190, 1. 16. 12 Td., in Kémi, 2, 41-6. 
8 ITd., in op. cit., 69 ff., especially 82. ™ Id., in op. cit., 56-8. 
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as sky-god and sky-bull that Min should stand upon the mountains, and that his Bull 
should come upon the mountains. Many cases of the sky-god as a mountain-god have been 
collected in the companion article to this, Journal, 19, 47, 48, and it would serve no purpose 
to increase their number. Such deities were Enlil and Ninlil in Babylonia, Adad or Ramman 
in Assyria and elsewhere, Teshub and Zeus in the Syro-Cappadocian and Greek lands 
respectively. In Syria there was Elagabalus, and as he will be mentioned again (p. 167), we 
may recall that while the description of his sacred object answers exactly to that of a 
meteorite! his name Elah-gabal means ‘The god “‘Mountain’’’. 

The next association of Min’s Bull is with the pole, and for this study certain information 
concerning the Scandinavian world-tree serves as a valuable background. This tree will be 
encountered again (p. 168), but at the moment let it be noted that it was called either 
‘Yggdrasil’ quite shortly or more fully ‘The Ash of Yggdrasil’. Yggdrasil means ‘ Horse of 
Dread’ and was the storm upon which Odin the storm-god rode.? Thus, in one country at 
least, the universal support has been identified with a sky-animal. There was in Egypt a 
Bull of the Sky,? and at times he was identified with pillars. Thus, in Pyramid Tezts, §§ 280, 
983, it is said ‘Star of those who are before the Pillar of the Stars ()**), they see the 
Pillar of Nubia (j= 4), the Bull of the Sky (4q'-~25)’, and a few lines farther on it 
continues ‘his horn shines, Pillar of Eye-paint ({)| =), the Bull of the Sky’. Here the 
Bull of the Sky is first of all identified with one pillar, that of Nubia, and then with another, 
the ‘Pillar of Eye-paint’. A ‘Great Bull’ is identified with yet another pillar, that of the 
Aphroditopolite Nome (§-£\ Jo *{), Pyr.,§ 792. This is not without importance here, for the 
legends of this nome may bear on Herodotus’ account of religion at Panopolis-Akhmim, as 
was seen on p. 156. The sky-pole wh was personified by a bull (p. 168). Thus, a pillar and 
a bull (generally ‘the Bull of the Sky’) form quite an ordinary combination. They meet 
again in Min’s worship, where the pillar or pole was no less characteristic of the god than 
was the Bull, and this animal has proved to have been a Bull of the Sky. In the Old King- 
dom, Min’s pole was of sufficient importance to provide a personal name, <= {] ‘The Pillar 
of Min’, and in this Min is unique, for no other god affords a name of this type.® 

With the foregoing in mind we may now turn to Min’s own pole. In the Sixth Dynasty 
Pepi II devoted a new town to the service of Min, stating in his decree that ‘My Majesty 
hath commanded the setting up of a pole 4” »=- snt of foreign wood, and that (?) in the 
new town’.® Such a dedication to Min involved freedom from the king’s jurisdiction. Hence, 


1 *_ . , its colour [is] black. They solemnly assert it to have fallen from the sky (duzerq) and they point 
out certain small exerescences and marks . . .", Herodianus, v, 3, 5. A pitch-black surface is characteristic 
of the stone meteorites, and the iron ones are only less black. The surface of all is also rough and irregular in 
varying degrees. The usual solarization of the old sky-gods caused some of the late classical writers to change 
the name to the meaningless Heliogabalus, and to think that this meteorite, as well as that at Aegospotami, 
had fallen from the sun; see my articles Jacob's Bethel in Pal. Expl. Fund Quart. Statement, 1934, 41, and 
Baetyls appearing shortly in Journ. Hell. Stud. 

2 Stallybrass, Teutonic Mythology by J. Grimm, p. 1331. The idea of the god riding the storm was ancient 
and widespread in the Near East. Enlil flourished his whip and drove his chariot in ancient Babylonia about 
2800 z.c. (W. Hayes Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, fig. 127, and ef. 128, and p. 52); Sandan 
flourished his harpé and drove his chariot at Malitia about 1200 B.c. (Bossert, op. cit., p. 42, 25a and ef. 
pp. 152, 157 supra); and, even though they are late, such expressions as Yahweh ‘rideth upon a swift cloud’ 
(Isaiah xix, 1), ‘hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm’ (Nahum i, 3), etc., will occur to every one. 

* See p. 158 supra, n. 1. * Murray, Index, vi, col. c. 

5 Cf. Ranke, Personennamen, p. 17. 

§ Moret in Comptes rendus 4 V'acad. des inscr. et belles lettres, 1916, p. 326, fig. 2, 1. 7 and pp. 328 ff.; 
Sethe, Urk., 1, p. 292, 1. 7. 
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in his publication of the inscription Moret likens the pole to the pole of freedom set up in 
such towns in Merovingian France. However, in view of the specific connexion between 
Min and a pole, it may be more than this, and may well have been symbolic of the god to 
whom the town was appropriated. We know more of a pole of Min in this reign, for the 
setting up of one is sculptured in the temple of Pepi II at Sakkarah (Fig.3).1 Unfortunately 
no inscription remains, but from the New Kingdom onwards the scene is well known, when 
it invariably belongs to Min or his counterpart, the ithyphallic Amiin.? The ceremony is 
regularly described as [§%a/{""" she ky Shnt, except once at Edfu,4 where the words 
kz Shnt are replaced by the apparatus itself. This means either ‘The Setting up of the shnt 











(pole) of the Bull’, the divine animal being written first out of respect, or it might mean 
‘The Setting up of the Bull of the shnt (pole)’, but in view of what has gone before it no 
doubt means ‘The Setting up of the Bull, the shnt (pole)’. The god would have been as 
immanent in his sacred pole as in his sacred bull, for deities are often represented by poles. 
The 4] and F are well known in Egypt, as are the ‘Asherah in Palestine and the Attis-pole in 
Asia Minor. One of them, the 4], actually became the symbol of divinity par excellence. 
The Imminsiil, the northern-European Pole of the Universe, was described as an ‘idol’ 
(idolum).> In any case the shnt-pole belongs to the Bull, and was no doubt actually identified 
with him, just as various poles are identified with the ‘Bull of the Sky’ (p. 163), and the 
Pillar of the Aphroditopolite Nome is identified with the ‘Great Bull’. 

An interesting variant of the scene occurs twice. The fuller example gives a picture of 
the ceremony, while the other only mentions the setting up of the apparatus. Here, instead 
of merely showing the usual pole set up before Min, the scene shows the whole shrine which 


1 Jéquier in Ann. Serv., 27, 56, 57 and Pl. iv, from which Fig. 3 is drawn. 

2? AmeENopuis III, Gayet, Le temple de Louxor, Pls. x, liii, figs. 59, 100; Ramesses II, Max Miiller, 
Egyptological Researches, 1, Pl. xlii; Ser1, Teynard, Egypte et Nubie, 1, Pl. lviii = Champollion, Not. descr., 
i, p. 49: Protemarc, L., D.,1v, Pl. xlii, 6, Mariette, Dendérah, 1, Pl. xxiii, Rochemonteix, Le temple d Edfou, 
1, Pl. xxxib = p. 375, vol. m, Pl. xlb = p. 36. 

® The inscription is rarely complete, but as there is little or no variation in the wording the lacunae can 
be filled in with certainty. 

* Rochemonteix, Edfou, 1, 56. > Stallybrass, op. cit., 117. 
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may so often be seen behind the god’s statue (Fig. 4).1 The accompanying inscription is 
— ET Sallie she ke Shn; that is to say, the usual one except that the word shnt 
‘pole’ has been r replaced by shn ‘shrine’ to suit the scene. The other case is merely a mention 
by Ptolemy Auletes that Min was ‘setting up for himself the shrine of the Bull (fF sa)’ 2 
The use of the same words kz shn on two different occasions shows that the 
substitution of the shn-shrine for the shnt-pole was no error or chance. Thus 
the pole of the climbing ceremony was, or came to be, interchangeable with 
the shrine of the god. It represented the latter, as well as belonging peculiarly 
to Min’s bull. More accurately it represented, or came to represent, the pole of 
the shrine.? Thus, on one occasion the pole of the climbing ceremony is given 
the papyrus capital and bull's horns of the pole of the shrine.4 Elsewhere 
three objects appear on the top of it, one of which is the hut of the shrine, or 
rather its gateway, and another is its pole.6 As will be seen in the next para- 
graph, the pole of the shrine was no mere appendage to the hut as Jéquier supposes, but 
had an identity of its own, and in its turn could represent the whole. 

Leaving the shnt-pole of the ceremony and turning to the ghn-shrine, it is noteworthy 
in the first place that it was composite, consisting of a pole united by a cord to a little hut 
behind it.6 Originally the hut had stood alone,’ but by the Twelfth Dynasty it had been 
added to the pole, which proves to have been the important part of the complex. It is on the 
pole that the bull's horns® are set, not the hut, and this makes it comparable to the pole 
of the ceremony which belonged to, or even represented, Min’s Bull. Then again, the whole 
composite shrine was called shn, a name only differing in gender from that of the pole of 
the climbing ceremony. Usually it was spelt [/{@ * or similarly, shn,® where the determina- 
tive is the whole shrine, pole and hut. But the word could be spelt —} &{ f shn-c ‘The 
Great Shrine’,!° where the determinative is the pole only. Hence the pole of the shrine could 
represent the whole complex just as did the pole of the climbing ceremony. Here again the 
Irminstil is useful, for not only was it described as an ‘idol’, as has just been seen, but also 
as a ‘temple’, or even a ‘sacred grove’ (fanum, lucus).1+ The pole, therefore, not only pecu- 
liarly belonged to the Bull, but was the essential element of the compound shrine. The 
little hut was subordinate to it and an addition. 

The pole of the shrine, again, is not simple, but complex, for it supports a coil of rope, 
which was sacred in itself. In the Third Dynasty it stood alone.!* In the early Fourth 

1 Rochemonteisx, op. cit., 1, p. 88, PJ. xl, i, from which Fig. 4 is drawn. 

Petrie, Athribis, Pl. xviii, fifth register. 

Jéquier in Bull. Inst. fr. @arech. or. du Caire, 6, 37, has already approximated the two poles. 

L., D., 1v, Pl. xlii, b, Ptolemy X. The top varies greatly in the different pictures. 

Mariette, Dendérah, 1, Pl. xxiii. I can no more make any suggestion about the third object than could 
Jéquier, ibid. Max Muller's explanations, op. cit., 34, are entirely abstract and unconvincing. 

® From Senusret I onwards, Petrie, Koptos, Pls. ix, 2; x. 3. 

7 MEnTUHOTEP NEBTAWI-REC. Couyat and Montet, Hamméméat, Pl. xxix, 110; MippLe Kixapow, Moret 
in Rec. de trav., 32, p. 138, Pl. i, fig. 1; Lange and Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine des mittl. Reichs, Pls. xvi, 
20188; xix, 20240; xlviii, 20612. Seconp INTERMEDIATE PERIOD, Boeser, Aeg. Sammlung, 1 (Stelen), 
Pl. xxxii, 42. These are. however, all very crude in execution. 

8 Bulls as well as cows had sometimes wide-spreading horns, as for instance Petrie, Vagada and Ballas, 
Pl. li, 14; Davies, Ptahhetep and Akhethetep, 1, Pl. xxvii. Min’s Bull is, however, always shown with the 
crescent horns commonly given to bulls. * Rochemonteix, op. cit.. 1, 88 twice. 

10 Daressy in Ann. Serv. 17, p. 77, 1. 7. Though it was made for Arsenuphis at Philae, not Min, it was 
made for him ‘as a Suddny’. thus keeping up the southern associations. 

1 Stallvbrass, op. cit.. 117. 

2 Junker, Giza, 1, p. 151, no. 17, and cf. Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 29 for another Old Kingdom example. 
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Dynasty it is coiled into the branches of a stick.! At the beginning of the Sixth Dynasty, 
raised on a simple pole and given a crest, a number of them belonged to Wadjet, and under 
Pepi I, still as hers, it takes the form that is so well known as belonging to Min.’ This early 
connexion with Wadjet probably accounts for the change which came over the pole at Min’s 
shrine. Originally it was a simple pole like hers, supporting the horns and coil of rope 
(Fig. 5),3 but later it was given the papyrus capital, and so transformed into the hieroglyph 
of her name (Fig. 6).4 On two occasions even this is transferred to the pole of the climbing 
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ceremony.> Min and Wadjet were definitely related, for they meet again in the extreme 
north-eastern corner of the Delta. Since the Nineteenth Dynasty at latest, Wadjet had 
been widely worshipped in this district, and had been so intimately connected with Imet? 
that the city took its sacred name, Per-Wadjet, from her. Imet was the modern Nebeshah,® 
and Min was also worshipped here, at least in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty,!° as well as at 
Defennah some fifteen miles away.!! In Ptolemaic times she was brought to Tanis, which also 
is quite close by (Fig. 7), to join Min in forming the triad there!” This was the nome in 
which his White Bull had already been given an estate by Sahuré in the Fifth Dynasty, 
and where Min was worshipped after the suppression of Seth (p. 159). 

At Min's shrine the presence of the cord on the pole was made use of to connect the two 
main members of the whole complex. To join two things by a cord is a natural and world- 
wide method of effecting a mystical union between them. For instance, the walls of Ephesus 
were joined to the temple by a rope seven stades long in order to put them under the protec- 
tion of Artemis.!% Similarly, at Athens certain conspirators on coming out to their enemies 
kept hold of a thread which they had tied to the temple. On its breaking, the goddess was 
said to have refused them her protection, and they were immediately murdered. Elsewhere, 
in Tibet, on special occasions the priest holds to his heart the end of a string which is tied 
to the sacred object lying in the lap of the divine image. 

Junker, op. cit., fig. 23, 6 and pp. 150, 151, no. 22. 

* Pyr., § 702. The next kings, Meryré‘ and Pepi II Neferkaré‘, write the pole and its horns merely as a 
crutch. 3° Petrie, Koptos, Pls. ix, x, 3. Fig. 5 is drawn from PI. ix. 

* Fig. 6 is drawn from Champollion, Monuments, Pl. cexi. Cf. also Moller in Z.4.8., 39, Pl. iv facing 
p. 72; and often later. 

5 W. Max Miller, Egyptological Researches, 1, Pl. xlii, Ramesses II. Ptolemy X adds the horns as well, 
L., D., Iv, Pl. xlii, 5. 

° Besides Nebeshah and Tanis, to be mentioned later, she was worshipped at Kantarah by Seti I, Griffith 
in Petrie, Defenneh (bound with Tanis, 11), 104, Gauthier in Ann. Serv., 23, 179; and at Menagi by Nekht- 
nebf, Griffith, op. cit., 46. 

* Gauthier, ibid.; id., Dict. des noms géogr., 1, 73, 74. 8 Id., op. cit., o, 65. 

° Petrie, Nebesheh (bound with Tanis, m), 6. Cf. Gardiner in Journal, 5, 244; 19, 125. 

1° Petrie, op. cit., Pl. ix, 4 and p. 34. 11 Td., Defenneh (bound with Tanis, 1), PL. xlii and p- 107. 

* Petrie, Tanis, 1, Pl. xv, figs. 2,3 = vol. m, Pl. x, nos. 164, 165. 

13 Herodotus, I, 26. M4 Plutarch’s Lives, Solon, xm. 

8 Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 446, and another case is quoted in n. 2. 
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Finally, Scharff has very tentatively suggested that there might be a connexion between 
the pole of Min’s shrine and the 444— nwt, for Min was one of many gods who had a 
sanctuary of this much-discussed name. He bases his suggestion on the spelling, which he 
thinks perhaps goes back to 4° snt ‘a pole’ 

Thus a pole in one form or another is continually encountered during a study of Min. It is 
found in the personal name ‘The Pillar of Min’; one was set up at the dedication of a town 
to him ; another was set up for a ceremony before him; it represented the pole of his shrine; 
and that in its turn could represent the whole shrine which was composite. The pole of the 
ceremony belonged specially to Min’s Bull, who shows signs of being a Sky-Bull, and quite 
apart from Min the Bull of the Sky himself had to do with various pillars. He was identified 
with one, ‘the Pillar of Eye-paint’, and with another that belonged to Nubia, Min’s special 
country ; and both the Bull himself and this latter pillar were associated with a third, ‘The 
Pillar of the Stars’. 

It remains now to inquire why the pillar or pole should have been so closely associated 
with Min. A very good reason may be found at once in the evidence already adduced that 
Min was a sky- and air-god, for such association is quite common not only abroad but also 
in Egypt itself. In Crete the young warrior god descends from the sky alongside a high pole 
(Fig. 8).? The meteorite-god Elagabalus, who has helped 
us so often before, affords evidence here. It was planned 
to set up a great column, on the top of which the sacred 
meteorite should be raised aloft into its native element.* 
He was also called Ammudates, which name is accepted 
as incorporating the Arabic tamid, ‘a tent-pole, pillar, * 
ete’.4 Again, the eagle is well known as the storm-bird, 
and he is often set up on a pillar. On the top of Mount 
Lycaeus in Greece there was an altar to Zeus, and in Fic. 8. 
front of it, to the east, stood a pair of pillars sup- 
porting gilded eagles.» At Kara Kush in the Taurus Mountains, north of Samosata, is 
@ monument consisting of three sets of pillars, each set supporting a tablet flanked by a 
pair of eagles in the one case,§ and a pair of bulls and lions in the others. Like the eagle, the 
bull and the lion were storm-animals. In Roman times statues of the victorious Jupiter 
were often uplifted on high pillars.?, At Delphi in Greece there was the old sacred meteorite 
“The Stone of Cronus’ and the omphalos of Apollo. These were storm- and light-gods 
respectively, and here at Delphi the omphalos itself seems to have supported a pole.® The 
pole, therefore, clearly had a significance of its own in relation to sky-gods. 

Returning to Egypt, and bearing this in mind, we find some very clear evidence as to 
the nature of the pole. Min was not the only god to possess one. Khniim was a sky-god!@ 
and in Ptolemaic days it is said that ‘he putteth Nut under the sky like a great pillar of air 





1 Z.AS., 62, 95. 

2 Evans, The Palace of Minos, 1, p. 160, fig. 115, reproduced here as Fig. 8. 

3 Script. Hist. Aug. (Teubner), Elagabalus, xxiv, 7. 

* Roscher, Lexikon, s.v.; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, s.v. By the late time of one of these inscrip- 
tions he had been completely solarized. 

5 Pausanias, VI, 38, 7. 

6 Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, pp. 218 ff., Pls. xv, 2, xvii, 2, xviii, 1. 
For the date, first century B.c., see p. 226. 7 Cook, Zeus, u, 57 ff. 

® Pausanias, x, 24, 6, cf. my article Baetyls appearing shortly in Journ. Hell. Stud. 

® Cook, op. cit., 0, pp. 169 ff. 10 Journal, 20, 142. Cf. also pp. 146, 148, 149. 
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({7Sy)’1 Fig. 9? shows a graphic representation of such a pillar of air. A pole called 
the wh was quite well known in Egypt, but what has not yet been appreciated is that it 
was a sky-pole. It was worshipped at Cusae, where the local goddess, Hathor, was called 
by the Greeks Aphrodite Urania,? the name of the meteorite goddess at Aphaca 

near Byblos in Syria.4 The wh is at least as old as the Old Kingdom, when pictures 

show it to be a papyriform pillar crowned with the stiff feathers of Min and other 

sky-gods (Fig. 10). In the Middle Kingdom it also has Min’s flagellum attached,® 

and a triple form shows two of the pillars surmounted by feather-wearing falcons 

of Min’s class of god.? The wh thus proclaims itself a sky-pole by some of the 

signs we have already met in Min. It is probably significant that there was also a 

Fre, 9, Pillar at another nome of Hathor-Aphrodite, Wsdyt, the tenth of Upper Egypt2 
‘Another significant thing is that this brings us back once more to Min, for the 
tenth nome has associated itself with him in more ways than one, especially with several 
of his features as a celestial god, see pp. 156, 163. That the wh was indeed a great sky- 
pole is now seen to be clearly stated in the late Nineteenth Dynasty passage ‘Thou great 
wh which beginnest in Heaven [and reachest to] the Underworld’? Moreover, it seems to 
be identified here with one of the forms of Ptah, and he was one of the gods before 
whom the ceremony of ‘The Uplifting of the Sky’ was performed.’ A similar 
pillar, in, is mentioned at the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, when 
it is said ‘Thunder is in the southern sky in (?) the night, storm is in the northern 
sky. The Pillar is fallen in the water.’ This clearly means that a thunderstorm 
shakes it into the abyss. While Egyptologists have long been accustomed to the 
four supports of heaven, a single one such as these has hitherto escaped notice. 
Fic. 10, et analogy ekes out the scraps of information already gained about them, and 
makes it clear that this is what they are. Prof. A. B. Cook likens the Jupiter- 

pillars of Europe to the sky-pillar, Irminsil, of our Saxon forefathers.” It was a huge, 
wooden, universal post supporting all things,}3 and seems to have originated in a great tree. 
Such a world-tree was the Ygedrasil of northern Europe. This had its roots in the lower 
regions and supported not only the earth but also the sky above.!4 Evans has recently shown 





Daressy in Rec. de trav., 27, 87, 1. 51; cf. p. 192, 1. 1. 
Drawn from Mariette, Dendérah, 1v, Pl. 23, fig. b. 
Blackman, Jeir, 1, 2. Unless a miniature one was so used it was not the sceptre of the goddess as sup- 
posed on p. 3. Sethe, Urgeschichte, 16, has also realized that it was a pillar, but not that it was a sky-pole. 
The wh was personified by a bull (O.L.Z., 1932, cols. 521 ff.). 

“ Sozomen, Eccles. Hist., 1, ch. v (publ. in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, 1859, 
vol. yxvm, col. 948). See also Wainwright in Z.A.S., 71, 43. 

* Blackman, op. cit., 1, 3. For these feathers as representing the air, see Journal, 17, 194, 195; 20, 
144, 145. Fig. 10 is drawn from Blackman, op. cit., m, Pl. xviii, 2. ® Id., op. cit., 1, 4. 

* Id., op. cit., 1, 3, fig. 1. Is the shrine on the central one comparable to that among the other objects 
on the Ptolemaic pole of the Min ceremony, Mariette, Dendérah, 1, Pl. xxiii? 

* See p. 163 supra. The nome had been hers at least since the Nineteenth Dynasty, Gauthier in Rec. de 
trav., 35, 23. 

® Lange, Der magische Pupyrus Harris. p. 72, ll. 1-4, and his commentary pp. 75, 76 (publ. in Det kgl. 
danske Vidensk. Selskab. Hist.-fil. Medd., 1927, xiv, 2). 

© Chabas, Le calendrier des jours fastes et n¢fustes, 75; Brugsch, Matériaux ...du calendrier, Pl. xii, 1. 10; 
id., Drei Fest-Kalender, Pl. ii, 1. 13; cf. also Journal, 20, 142. 

1 Wreszinski, Der Papyrus Ebers, 1, p. 102, no. 360. 

22 Cook, Zeus, 1, 5) ff. 
*8 Td., op. cit., p. 53, n. 2: ‘Irminsul . . . universalis columna, quasi sustinens omnia’. 
** Stallybrass, op. cit., 796 ff. 
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that this idea came nearer to Egypt both in time and place, for it recurs in the Peloponnesus 
in the sixteenth century s.c. To this we may add Homer's description of Mount ‘ Atlas, 
who knows the depths of every sea, and himself possesses the tall pillars which keep earth 
and sky asunder’.® The great wh which began in heaven and reached to the Underworld was 
clearly another Atlas, Yggdrasil. or still more accurately Irminsil, a great pole which bound 
the whole universe together. The pillar, zn, was much the same, though it only seems to 
have held up the heavens. 

If its foundations were loosened it was liable to fall down. It is evident that if such a 
pillar fell, the sky would fall too, for there would be nothing to hold it up. As a matter of 
fact such a catastrophe was to be feared in Egypt, for in the early Middle Kingdom a condi- 
tion is stated in which ‘Nut (the sky-goddess) will fall to the ground’,3 and later on, in the 
Twentieth Dynasty, Neith similarly threatens that ‘the heaven shall crash to the ground’.4 
This anxiety was not confined to Egypt, but has been widespread. In 335 B.c. the Celts 
told Alexander the Great that the only thing they feared was that some day the sky might fall 
upon them.’ In 179 B.c. a tremendous thunderstorm accompanied by hail and rain broke 
over another Danubian army, which fled, saying ‘that the sky was falling upon them’ 
The possibility of this calamity still caused concern to the Trish of the early Middle Ages, 
whose oath began, ‘If the sky do not fall with its rain of stars upon the face of the earth 
where we are camped,’ and its memory still lingers among us to-day in the nursery story of 
Henny Penny who went to tell the king that the sky was falling. The danger also appears 
in the Arabian Nights: the Unbelieving Ginn describing his overthrow by the Believing 
Ginn says ‘he cast at me a shooting star of fire (shihab min nar)... and he cried out at me 
so terrible a ery that meseemed the skies were fallen flat upon me. and the mountains trembled 
at his voice’.8 The Irish oath goes on to envisage an earthquake and the overwhelming of 
the land by the sea. The story of the Danubian army, that of the Arabian Nights, and the 
terms of the Irish oath, provide the details for a general understanding of the fear. It was 
due to the physical shaking, noise, and downpouring of the skies: to a thunderstorm with 
hail and rain, a rain of stars, or, mythologically expressed, a battle with shooting stars. 

It is established that great showers of meteorites have at times accompanied earthquakes, 
and that there is an approximate coincidence between earthquakes and the thirty-three 
year period of meteoric showers.? Moreover, flashes of light in the sky have often been 
reported at the time of an earthquake.!? Yet again, a very violent thunderstorm does shake 
the ground under the observer,!! and earthquakes do sometimes swamp the land with the 
sea.J? In Egypt these conditions are indicated several times, excepting the onrush of the 
sea. In the Pyramid Texts there is the famous passage, ‘The sky rains; the stars darken(?) ; 
the Bows rush about : the bones of the Earth-gods tremble’.!3 Another similar one comes in 
§ 1150: ‘The sky rejoiceth loudly at him; the earth trembleth at him; the hail is dispersed 


1 Evans in Journ. Hell. Stud., 45, 51, 73, or less fully in his Palace of Minos. m1, 145 ff. 
Odyssey, 1, H. 52-4. 3 Lacau in Quibell, Excavations at Suqqara, 1906-7, p. 32. 
Gardiner, The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. 1, p. 15, 3.1. 3. 
Arrian, Anabasis, 1, iv, 8; Strabo, C. 302. § Livy. XL, 58. 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les premiers habitants de T Europe (1894). 1, p. 316, n. 2. 
8 Burton, The Thousand Nights and a Night (Benares, 1885), v1, 10U = Maenaghten, The Alif Laila 
(Calcutta, 1839), m1, 97. 
* J. Milne, Earthquakes and Other Earth Movements (1913), 262. 263. 30 Td, op. cit., 267. 


11 A famous case is that reported by Herodotus, vim, 37, where at Delphi two rocks were opportunely 
shaken down by a thunderstorm on to the invaders. 
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See for instance Milne, op. cit., 165-77. The series of waves following the famous earthquake at Lisbon 
in 1755 were thirty to sixty fect high. 13 Pyr., § 393, and see Faulkner in Journal, 10, 97 ff. 
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for him; he roareth like Seth’ In the early Eighteenth Dynasty it was the thunderstorm 
which would shake down the iwn-pillar (p. 168). 

Thus, a pillar or pole is a very common adjunct to a sky-god, whether in Egypt or 
abroad, and Min’s possession of one is yet more evidence of this side of his nature. It is 
suitable to a god ‘who standeth upon his mountains (htyw)’ and ‘who cometh upon the 
meuntains’, for the mountains also have been thought to support the sky. In Egypt Mount 
Bakhau was said to have dune this at least as early as the Middle Kingdom,? and in Greece 
it was said of Mount Atlas, as has just been seen. 


In the companion article Min has already been shown to have been a thunderbolt-god, 
that is to sav, a sky-god. In the present one much more has been adduced in the same vein. 
It is common for the weather and fertility to coalesce in one god, and Min was only an early 
and good example of this. The seeret of the identification of Min with Perseus lies in the 
fact that they were both thunderbolt- and sky-gods. Bulls regularly belonged to the sky- 
gods all over the Near East. hence, as Min shows many signs of being one also, it was suitable 
that he should have the ‘White Bull’. While Min himself could be ealled ‘the King upon 
the rain-clouds’, his Bull was said to be ‘opening the rain-clouds, the wind on the river’. 
Min was worshipped by ‘Bellowers’, and bellowings again are a commonplace with sky-gods, 
whether in Egypt or abroad. There was a certain violence in the character both of Min and 
his Bull, and this is usual among sky-gods. The mountains are the special territory of Min 
and his Bull as of other sky-gods; they often serve to hold up the sky. Like the Bull of 
the Sky, Min’s Bull was intimately related to a pole, and the pole or pillar was of the very 
essence of Min’s worship. It is highly probable that this was a sky-pole, for such are found 
in Egypt—where they represent the air—as elsewhere. They often occur with sky- and 
meteorite-gods, such as Zeus, Apollo, Elagabalus, Aphrodite Urania, and Nut, or they may 
be found with mountains such as Mount Atlas. These things we know to be original in 
Min's worship, many, in fact, prehistoric. They have to be searched for with the help of 
archaeology and comparative religion, for they scarcely find expression in the literature. 
The reason probably is that during the historic period they were eclipsed by the fertility 
side of Min’s nature. No doubt with him, as with other gods of his class, this tended to 
come more and more into prominence. Solarization was the other fate which befell old sky- 
gods, but Min escaped that, though it overtook his derivative, Amiin. 

* The trembling, speaking, quaking, weeping, and burning of the sky are accompanied by the trembling 
of the earth, but without further indication as to the cause. Pyr., §$ 148, 549, 924, 1110, 13865, 2063, 2109. 
In § 1120 they speak and tremble when the Pharaoh ascends to the sky. It was this which caused the thunder- 
storms just mentioned. 

® Sethe in Z.A.S., 59, Pl. 44*, 1. 8a, and p. 74. See also Journal, 18, 165. 


NOTES ON SOME FUNERARY AMULETS 
By ALAN W. SHORTER 


Tue following paper is an expansion of some notes collected by myself in 1930 when working 
through the British Museum collection of Egyptian amulets. Sume of the ideas contained 
in it appeared as bare suggestions in a short paper! contributed by me to the Semaine 
égyptologique held at Brussels in 1930, but were then worked out no further. The intention 
of the present paper is to review briefly the evidence available for ascertaining the real 
purpose underlying the use of certain amulets, which purpose hitherto has not been fully 
understood, or about which some confusion appears to exist. I have to thank the Keeper of 
the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities for permission to publish the texts 
inscribed on some of the Museum specimens. 


Posirion oF AMULETS ON THE MumMY 


The only conspectus published is that of Petrie in his dmu/ets (pp. 51, 52, and Pls. ff), 
but this does not go back earlier than the Twenty-first Dynasty. For positions in the Saite 
period further evidence will be found in Barsanti and Maspero, Fouilles autour de lu pyramide 
d@Ounas in Ann. Serv., 1, 162, 263 ff., 267 ff., 269 ff., and Barsanti in -fnn. Serv., 2 (1901), 
102 ff., while for the Highteenth Dynasty we now have the mummy of Tutcankhamiin, with 
its wealth of splendid amulets found undisturbed, recorded by Carter in his second volume 
onthe tomb. The positions of the amulets upon the body of Tutcankhamiin agree in general 
with those recorded from later periods, and an examination of the evidence from the sources 
quoted above shows clearly that a definite canon of arrangement (admitting some variations) 
was observed in the placing of amulets upon the mummy from the Eighteenth Dynasty to 
the Thirtieth, confusion only appearing in the Ptulemaic and Roman periods, when they 
were scattered at random on the body. 


Tus Heant-ScanaB 


This amulet, in the form of a large scarab, usually of a hard green stone.* was in use from 
the late Middle Kingdom until Roman times, and was apparently enclosed within the 
bandages of the mummy over the heart. The base of the searab is very often mseribed 
with the text of Spell 30 B (occasionally 30 a) of the Book of the Dead, the main object of 
which was to prevent the heart from giving evidence against the deceased in the Judgement 
before Osiris. The purpose of this text in its relation to the heart is therefore clear; what, 
however, is by no means so clearly stated in standard Eygyptological text-books is the 

1 Printed in the Chronique d’ Egypte. July 1931. It isa grateful pleasure for the writer to recall that, since 
he himself was unable to be present at the Semaine, his paper was read for him, with characteristie kindness, 
by the late Dr. H. R. Hall. ? Generally termed ‘green basalt’. 

" ® So the rubric of Spell 64 of the Book of the Dead scems to prescribe; archaeolozical evidence, however, 
is meagre. It certainly did not ‘replace’ the heart (supposed to have been removed) as many of the older 
books on Egyptian archaeology wronuly state. The heart was regularly left in the body, attache'l to its large 
vessels. See Elliot Smith and Dawson. Egyptian Mu:nmies, 146. The heart-scarab was sometimes suspended 
from the neck by a wire (Carter, The Tomb of Tutankh Amen, I, 83, 121); Budge, The Mauanmy, 2nd ed., 
293), and also often mounted in a rectangular pectoral. 
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significance of the heart-scarab itself. Why exactly was the scarab-form chosen as the 
vehicle of this powerful spell? 

Dr. Gardiner, in The Tomb of Amenemhet (p. 112), states that the spells of the Book of the 
Dead assigned to the amulets of the Dad, the Girdle-tie and the Heart-searab, ‘show clearly 
enough that these [amulets] were originally designed to replace or stimulate the functions 
of the dead man’s back, his blood and his heart respectively’. 

That this idea of stimulating the dead organ again to life underlay the use of the heart- 
scarab appears very likely indeed, if we consider the general significance of the scarab as 
the symbol of self-created life and resurrection,! but there certainly existed another idea 
side by side with this, which must have possessed equal importance for the Egyptian mind. 
The key to this idea is to be found in the words of the invocation of the heart in Spell 30 B: 


278 mm BB IOMV8, which is rendered by Dr. Gardiner, O my breast of my upgrowing,? 


and, in a later publication, O my heart of my different ages (lit. my forms) !8 

Now Samuel Birch, in an important essay On Formulas relating to the Heart, which was 
published in serial form during the years 1866 to 1870,4 took the view that the word hprw 
was to be rendered ‘transformations’, the reference being to the various forms into which 
the deceased believed he would be able to change himself, such as a falcon of gold, a lotus, 
a bnw-bird, etc., described in Spells 76-88 of the Book of the Dead.’ The hpr-sign, 7.e. the 
scarab, therefore, as the verb ‘to transform oneself’, ‘become’, was naturally chosen, so 
Birch contended, for the amulet which was to bear the heart-spell, and I would like to draw 
the attention of students to this theory of the heart-scarab, and to urge its adoption. In 
view of the insistence throughout the Book of the Dead upon the deceased’s power to 
accomplish transformations, this translation of the word kprw would appear to be the 
correct one,® and the expression ‘heart of my transformations’ can then only mean ‘heart 
which wills or desires my transformations’, an interpretation which is fully supported by 
passages in Egyptian literature dealing with the heart and its functions. I need here only 
refer to the famous Memphite dramatic text which describes the creation of the Sun-god 
Atiim first as a thought occurring in the heart of Ptah and then as a word finding utterance 
upon his tongue.? From the heart (=mind) proceeded all the actions of the will which 
resulted in the accomplishment of a deed. In the deceased’s heart would occur first the 
desire to make a certain transformation, and then the action of the will to accomplish it. 
Thus the rubric of Spell 20 states that knowledge of the spell will enable the deceased to 
make all transformations (hprw) according to the dictates of his heart (r didi ib-f),8 and similarly 
the rubric of Spell 64 (short version) claims that he will be able to make transformations 
(hprw) into whatever his heart desires (m ntt ib-f).2 Thus, in Spell 30 8, after saluting his heart 
as the organ which he received together with his whole body from his mother at birth, he 
goes on to address it as the source of the motive power to accomplish the god-like changes 
of form which he desires in the life after death.1° 

1 See Hall. Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, etc., in the British Museum, 1, xviii; Budge, The Mummy, 2nd 
ed., 278. ? Gardiner, op. cit., 113. 

3 Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, § 269. 4 Z.A.S8., 4 (1866), 89 to 8 (1870), 73. 

5 Birch, however, seems to have been misled by variants of «. or —> for »™ in the expressionib-i n Aprust 
to conclude that, even in the original form of the text, the deceased was expressing a wish not to ‘undergo 
any transmigrations in the future state, beyond those necessary to his passage through the Hades’. 

® This is apparently realized by Piankoff, Le Ceur dans les textes égyptiens, 81, 82. 

7 Sethe, Dramatische Texte zu altaegyptischen Mysterienspielen. 50. 

> Budge, Book of the Dead (Text, 1910). 1, 118. ® Budge, op. cit., 199. 

10 See the important variants yiven by Birch, op. cit., 8 (1870), 46, Pal YAN I cee) my heart 
whereby I accomplish (or one accomplishes) transformation, and hety & n hprw ‘heart rich in transformations’. 
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Now the hieroglyph of the word ‘to become’, ‘to come into existence’, and also ‘to be 
transformed’, is the scarab-beetle A, the symbol of the Sun-god as generative power, the 
creature which appeared to come into existence out of nothing even as the Sun-god himrelf 
came into being of himself alone (hpr ds-f). It fullows, therefure, that in the case of an 
amulet intended to protect the most important organ of the human body, the organ which 
was believed to be the source of all the creative action of man, the scarab-beetle would be 
the obvious and natural form for it to take. It only remains to add that the figures often 
engraved upon the heart-searab, of Osiris between Isis and Nephthys, or of the buw-bird of 
Ré, would seem to indicate the usual practice of identifying each part of the human body 
with the corresponding part of a god. Thus the deceased's heart would be thought of as 
the ‘still heart’ of Osiris, which was quickened again to life. or as the heart of Re! the author 
of the Universe, the heart from which the supreme creative impulse came forth. 

We may now summarize the ideas underlying the use of the heart-scarab as follows, 
without insisting that any one is older than the others: 


1. The scarab-beetle as symbol of the generative Sun-god, the principle of life out of 
nothing. Intended to stimulate the dead heart once more to life. 

2, The scarab-beetle as the symbol of ‘transformation’, and the hieruglyph with which 
that word was written. Intended to assist the dead person's ‘heart of his transforma- 
tions’ to accomplish the magical changes described in Spells 76-88. 

3. Intended by virtue of Chapter 308, inscribed upon it, to prevent the heart from 
weighing too heavy in the scales of Truth. and thus causing the deceased to be 
condemned by Osiris. 


Tue Two FINcEers 


For some time past this amulet has been explained as the two fingers of Horus which 
the latter extended to his father Osiris, in order to assist him to mount to the top of the 
heavenly ladder.? There seems to be, however, no evidence for such an interpretation of the 
amulet, and the theory would appear to rest solely upon such a statement as § 980 in the 
Pyramid Texts where, at the end of the well-known passage about the ladder (mht), it is 
said of the deceased king: [raS Cy lth} —ffJo 8 XN. springs up to the 
sky, to the two fingers of the god, the lord of the ladder. But the expression r dbacy is used in the 
Pyramid Texts with the meaning simply of ‘to the presence of’, ‘to the side of’,3 and this 
is quite likely its meaning here. Moreover, even if the literal meaning were intended in this 
passage, which is possible in view of the immediately preceding statement that every spirit 
‘opens his hand’ to the king, the significance would rather be ‘hand’, two fingers standing 
for all the fingers. Lastly, apart from all this, the connexion of the funerary amulet with 
this passage is purely arbitrary, and is supported by no other indications. 

1 Brit. Mus. 7878 actually has the Gazw-bird and the words ib n Re ntry, ‘the heart of Ree the divine * (Budge, 
Mummy, 2nd ed., 295). The baalso appears frequently upon the heart-amulect w hich, like the heart-scarab, is 
employed as a vehicle of Spell 308. The Gnw is further connected with Spell 29c, which relates to the 
carnelian heart-amulet. In this text the deceased exclaims: J am the bnw, the sonl of Re, who guides the gods 
to the Underworld (Dit), thus suggesting that the bnecacts as a kind of peyoropzés. who will enable the deceased’s 
soul, with which his heart is closely bound up, to reach the next world in satety, and will also enable it to 
‘come forth upon earth’, as the text goes on to say. See also Birch in Z.AS., 5 (1867), 16. 

2 E.g., Budge, op. cit., 325. 

3 Wb. d. aeg. Spr., ¥, 563, and see Pyr. Terts, $§ 485, 2180. 

4 Wh. d.aeg. Spr.,v, 563; and Pyr. Texts. § 1208. Two finzers would, in any case, be of little assistance toa 


person climbing a ladder. Moreover, the preposition tr could not signify ‘by means of’, as understood by 
Budge (ibid.). 
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Now on collecting the instances in which the position of this amulet upon mummies 
has been recorded, we find that it is usually placed on the left side of the pelvis, near the 
embalming incision in the left flank,! and I would tentatively suggest that we should see 
in the amulet the fingers of the embalmer. It is possible that it represents the two extended 
fingers which may well have been inserted through the fresh incision in order to work it 
open sufficiently to enable the whole hand to enter and to begin the process of evisceration. 
If any mythological connexions exist, as would be expected, we may perhaps suppose that 
the fingers are those of Anubis, the embalmer of Osiris and so in theory of all the Osirianized 
dead. Iam fully aware that this explanation is hypothetical, but it has, at least, the support 
of the canonical position assigned to the amulet upon the body. 


Tur NAME-BEAD AND THE SERPENT-HEAD 
(a) The Name-bead. 


This amulet is so termed here for the sake of convenience, since it frequently bears 
simply the name of the deceased person. The bead is usually made of carnelian ; it occurs in 
the lists of objects for the dead figured on Middle Kingdom coffins, and is depicted as 
worn upon the throat in the decoration of mummy-masks and anthropoid coffins.? In shape 
the bead is of the barrel-type, or else the flattened type, and, as already said, very often 
bears simply the name of the deceased, e.g., No. 507423 in the British Museum, made for ly, 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 7838, a later example of blue glazed composition, inscribed 
for.... S34) Psi. Sometimes, however, the bead is inscribed with the short text: 


PAP aN A a fon sn2a2-t This may be rendered: Words spoken by Osiris N.: 


‘Give light to Isis with (or as?) the brilliant one!’ This short text occurs also on a carnelian 


(b) Serpent-head amulet 
from the Serapeum® (after name and title of Apis): dd-f Jf Sj )|S>—= SS. The 


determinative of shé with the eye in this example shows clearly that the epithet ‘brilliant 
one’ is applied here, as regularly in Egyptian texts, to the Sun-god’s eye. Now the uraeus 
upon the god's forehead was identified with his eye, and was also called sht,? hence it would 
be very natural that the amulet of the serpent-head should be a representation of the 
uraeus worn by the Sun-god, which is thus implored to lend its powerful protection against 
the dangerous serpents of the Underworld which are his enemies even more than the de- 
ceased’s.8 The deceased person is, for the purpose of the spell, identified with Isis, possibly 


* See Petrie, Amulets, 51; Barsanti in Ann. Serv., 2, 103; Barsanti and Maspero, Fouilles autour de la 
pyramide d@’ Ounas in Ann. Serv., 1, 162. 

® See Mace and Winlock, The Tomb of Senebtisi, 63. The authors give a valuable account of the bead. 
The large carnelian barrel-bead found with the mummy of Senebtisi was actually imitated in carnelian inlay 
on the neck of the anthropoid coffin. ° Published by me in Liverpool Annals, 17, 73 ff. 

* E.g., Reisner, Amulets (Cat. gén. du Musée du Caire), Nos. 12012, 12019. 

* Mariette, Le Sérapéum de Memphis, Pl. 11. A variant of the text, found on a carnelian ‘name-bead’, 
appears on the same plate: dd mdw (in) Wsir Hp: lof mum NSS faeeh where it is difficult to understand 
the -s at the end. A possible rendering, understanding shd n(-i), is: ‘May Isis give light to (me) with her 
uraeus’, from which it might perhaps be inferred that the other examples of the text quoted above are to be 
rendered: ‘May Isis, as the uraeus, give light to (me)’. But this alternative rendering does not alter the 
general import of the text. See also Budge, Mummy, 2nd ed., 323. 

8 Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 17. 7 Op. cit., 1, 16. 

* Budge states (op. cit., 323) that the spells engraved on serpent-head amulets are taken from Spells 34 
and 35 of the Book of the Dead, which are spells against snake-bite, but I can find no example so inscribed. 
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in reminiscence of the protection afforded by Ré to Isis and Horus when they were living 
in the papyrus swamps, when Thoth was sent to bring the infant Horus back to life after 
he had been stung by a scorpion. The view that sht here refers to the uraeus is confirmed 
2 the text carved on the Cairo ae No. 548331 dd mdi in Wsir N.  -SAZlE Ld 
She DSleo]l: Words spoken by Osiris N.: ‘O thou who art on the forchead. T hare brought 
it (?) to thee, even the Horus-eye in sound condition? !’ where there can be no doubt that it is the 
uraeus Which is referred to. A variant of this text. omitting reference to to the UrdeUus, Appears 
on another example. Cairo 5846: gen ies wo ees Bel S li, : 1 have brouyht to 
thee the sound eye of Horus which is in Abydos, I hare Brow it to thee! 

Now the facts, that a text invoking the Sun-god’s aid through his urueus occurs on the 
name-bead as well as on the serpent-head amulet, and that the ritual position of beth 
amulets is usually upon the throat,” suggest that the name-bcad also was intended, at all 
events sometimes, as a protection against the serpents of the Underworld. The throat 
was, no doubt, thought of as a part very liable to be bitten, especially when the body lay 
extended inert in the tomb. 

Other texts from snake-head amulets, of a fragmentary nature, are quoted by Budge (op. 


cit., 323), to which may be added one from Brit. Mus. 26245: old, Sitolah aos 
Words spoken by Ratmése: ‘O Horus, mayest thou gice liyht to me! 


Tur GotpEN Faucon-HEAD COLLAR 


Spell 158 of the Book of the Dead, devoted to the miniature collar with two faleon- 
heads, does not appear till the ‘Saite Recension’. This little amulet of Jate times is the 
descendant of the full-size faleon-collar depicted in the Middle-Kingdom cottin paintings, 
which, like the vulture and Horus collars, ete., became for funerary purposes a dummy 
collar in sheet-gold, as on the mummy of Tuttankhamiin. This splendid ornament has 
shrunk to the size of a small amulet, usually made of sheet-gold in Saite times and inscribed 
with Spell 1583 (as directed in the rubric), and of gilded wood? or wax in the Graeco-Roman 
period. 

The text® of Spell 158 may be rendered as follows: 

Spell for a collar of gold to be placed on the neck of the deceased. Recitation by Osiris N.: 

‘O my father! O my brother! O my mother Isis!® Unswathe me! Behold me! I am one of the 

unswathed ones who see Geb!’ 

The magical function of this amulet from the Saite period onwards is thus shown clearly 
by this chapter to have been the freeing of the dead person by Osiris, Isis, and Horus from 
his mummy-wrappings so that he may live once more. 


Tue Fryixe VULTURE 
This is the Saite descendant of the Vulture collar of earlier times, depicted in the coffin 
paintings of the Middle Kingdom, its history resembling that of the faleon-head collar 
(see above) and the Horus-collar. But whereas the vulture collar and the amulet of the 
Note, however, that in the former chapter the deceased identifies himself with the uracus (‘r¢rt), as also with 


the lynx (msfdt), the sworn enemy of Apophis and other evil snakes. Hall considered that the serpent- 
head amulet was originally a phallus, the form of a serpent being a later development. 


1 Reisner, op. cit. 2 Petrie, Amulets, 21, 26; Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, wu, 117. 
3 E.g., Maspero in Ann. Serv., 3 (1902), PI. ii, 1, 2. 
* E.g., Brit. Mus. 2236. 5 Budge, Book of the Dead (1910). u, 19. 


® It is worth while to mention that in the version of this spell preserved in a Ptolemaic Book of the Dead 
in the British Museum (No. 10558) the ‘mother’ invoked is not Isis, but the goddess Menhyt. 
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standing vulture were certainly intended to represent the goddess Nekhebet (corresponding 
to the collar and amulet of the uraeus-goddess Uto), the text of Spell 157 of the Book of 
the Dead, which does not appear till the late period, shows that the little Saite amulet 
portrays Isis in vulture-form. The text! may be tentatively rendered as follows: 


Isis has come, she has traversed the city, she has sought out the secret places of Horus 
when he came forth from his swamps ......... , he has obtained protection, and there is 
decreed to him the sovereignty of the nomes after he has waged a great battle ..... i he 
plants the fear of him, he creates the dread of him, his mother, the Great Lady, protects him 
against those who attack Horus. 


Thus the vulture appears to be Isis, who will protect the deceased even as she protected 
her son Horus. Actual specimens? of this amulet are usually made of sheet-gold in Saite 
times, and inscribed with this spell, as the rubric thereof directs. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE HEART-SCARAB 


Reference should also be made to the passage in the opening section of the auto- 
biography of «Ahmose son of Ibana, ir-n-i hpric-i m dmi n Nhb,? and to the discussion 
as to its exact meaning by Schafer. The meaning of the word fprw in this passage, 
however, still remains most uncertain, and its bearing upon the expression in Spell 308 
is therefore hypothetical. On the other hand, I think that the evidence adduced above 
will show that the interpretation of the word hprw in Spell 308 as ‘transformations’ was 
in the mind of the users of the heart-scarab. 


* Budge, op. cit., 18. . * Maspero, op. cit., Pl. i, 5, 6. 
3 Sethe, Urk., rv, 2. * Z.A.S., 52, 102. See, however, B. Gunn and A. H. Gardiner, Journal, 5, £9. 


THE VERB 7 ‘TO SAY’ AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS 
By R. 0. FAULKNER 


In Z.A.S., 64, 3 Sethe called attention to a verb \ or 4 ‘to say’ which occurred twice in 
a text from the temple of Luxor, remarking that this’ verb had been observed already by 
de Buck in Pyr., §§ 282 ff., 911 ff., Z.4.8., 57, 103 and the Middle Kingdom version of 
Chapter 99 of the Book of the Dead. Since that text was published other instances have 
come to light, and the following verb-forms have been noted: 

Infinitive. | 44 1 | Sah tll ‘Declamation by Isis. She says........ ” Lamentations of 
Isis and Nephthys, 2, 1; similarly 3,1; 4,1; 5, 8.9, in each case introducing a long utterance. 
This text is of Ptolemaic date, but is written in an idiom approximating to Middle Egyp- 
tian.) The fact that this passage is a title or heading shows that the verb-form is the infinitive 
followed by agential in and not sdm-in-f; one may compare the common *7) | ‘recitation by’ 
such-and-such a divinity, e.g., Pyr., la ff. 

4yN—\\} UW...‘ Utterance which he pronounces as a magic spell’, Z..4.8., 59, 47* 
(S1, 26; J6 has the variant ‘), introducing the said spell. Here the infinitive is purely 
nominal in sense, with qualifying relative clause, the function being again that of a title or 
heading. The later versions of the text have not understood this |) ¢)*Yw and have 
substituted dd-hr-f, thereby changing a heading into an instruction ‘he shall say’. 

It is also probable that the word 4 ‘utterance’ which occurs in ®*~{ lm 0 
Jom JUL Li} ‘they waft up this thy goodly utterance to Nehebkau’, Pyr., 1708¢, is 
nothing but the infinitive of this verb used as a noun.? 


Old Perfective. yo (PLE Jo OIL IT RAILS 60 
mother of this P.,” say I (i-ki), “give thy breast to this P. that this P. may suck at it”’, 
Pyr., § 911b-¢ (Spruch 470), 1st sing. In the parallel versions of M. and N. the speech is in 
the 1st person (“O my mother’, ete.), and the verb for ‘says’ is in the 8rd person with nomi- 
nal subject (‘says M., N.’), the sdm-n-f form being employed, see below under this heading. 
With the use of the old perfective to introduce oratio recta compare “\5X ‘I said’, Sin., 
B 45. 114. 


The above passage continues with the reply of the goddess: sey e\e=aly > 


Ot blpes le qis-l-So LENG AA SHMSARLSS Sls 
‘“O my son P.,”’ says she (i-t¢i)), “take to thee my breast that thou mayest suck it”, says 
she, “that thou mayest live”, says she, “‘ whilst thou art little’, says she. ‘‘ Thou ascendest 
to the sky as do falcons, thy plumes are those of birds”, says she’, Pyr., §§ 912a-913b. The 
position of the first instance of j« in exact correspondence to that of i-ki in the preceding 
sentence, between the vocative and the main speech, shows that this is indeed the old perfec- 
tive 3rd fem. sing. of 7 and not a writing of ity ‘king’. 7-t¢i) occurs again in an almost exactly 
similar context in § 1109b. 

Further on in Spruch 470 we meet the old perfective 1st sing. again: ‘Whither goes he? 





} Republished and translated by the present writer in Mélanges Maspero, 1, 337 ff. 
2 I owe this instance to Dr. de Buck, to whom I am also indebted for some valuable criticisms. 
Aa 
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“This P. goes to heaven for (?) all life and prosperity that this P. may see his father, that 
this P. may see R&,” Ioaj—|Rreaplet) DRARelE say 1, “(even) to the 
high regions, to the Sethite regions ”’, §§ 914c-915b. Here the verb q has been left in the 
1st person in error, the N.-version having more correctly ‘says N.’, using the Sdm-n-f. 

For other examples of the old perfective see Pyr., §§ 282a; 284a; 285a ; 939a-b ; 1021b ; 
1362a, and various Middle-Egyptian instances, all quoted below, pp. 182-3, under d; for 
possible, but very doubtful, examples see Pyr., §§ 1696-8, quoted below, p. 181, under ¢, 
with my remarks thereon. 


Sdm-n-f form. }\-]| (mm (NY hmm HIT RY q j—(N)} ‘*C my mother,” says 
N., ‘“‘give me thy breast that I may suck it”, says N.’, Pyr.,§ 911b-c. The P.-text has the 
old perfective i-ki, see above. 

‘© Bull of Offerings, bow thine horn and let N. pass” | says N.’, § 914a-b. 


Here the P.-text has the Sdm-f form |}, see below. 
‘“Whither goest thou?” “N. goes to heaven that N. may see his father, that N. may 


see R&,” Wi) says N., “‘(even) to the high regions, to the Sethite regions”’’, §§ 914c-915b. 


For the P.-version with the old perfective i-k{i) see above. 

Seth in the form of a black pig has injured Horus. ‘Thus spake (dd-in) Ré, “The pig is 
an abomination unto Horus.” {Ql fx— [lon] “May he recover!” said they, the 
gods’, Z.A.8., 58, 19* (S 36-8). 

\j-—Z |: ‘so says the god to him’, Lacau, Testes rel.,? 1x, 5, at the end of a spell. 

Another possible instance of the sdm-n-f form is § © 7]](% Ss = _.~ ‘The Two 
Enneads have cried out at the knowledge of his name’, Z.A.S., 57, 98,4 where the variants 
have the sdm-n-f =| ¢)—~ of the rare verb ki ‘to ery out’. This use of | ‘to say’ quite 
independently of oratio recta is, however, without any certain parallel,> and Kees is doubtless 
right when he says that |! is simply an error, though he is clearly unaware of the existence 
of the verb in question. 


Sdm-f form. ‘“O Bull of offerings, bow thine horn and let this P. pass”’ (sy... 


says this P.’, Pyr., § 914a—b. The N.-text has the sdm-n-f form, see above. 

i ‘so says Neith’, Z.4.S., 64, 2; similarly with variant ( 4) <bid., 8, the closing words 
of each verse of an ancient song. 

In addition to the verb-forms already discussed, it is possible that the imperative and 
the relative form are to be found in Late-Egyptian texts, but these cases are very doubtful. 
The possible imperative is ( 2h, yy ‘tell me’, Pap. Mayer A, 4, 4. Here, however, 
(4) is probably an abbreviation or error for | 4)*7), the word usually employed in such con- 
texts in the Tomb-Robberies Papyri. The relative form of | 44 is perhaps to be found in 
‘The King was sore displeased — YZ} 144" [_ at what she had said’, d’Orbiney, 16, 5. 
The theoretically correct Late-Egyptian form would be pz *|€4/_, but the ending “|, 
might well be reproduced automatically from the common group |¢)""{|_ ‘so said she’, 
which will be discussed later. In this passage, however, Gardiner suggests the emendations 
pe (lL or (44 (| without pz. The d’Orbiney papyrus is too corrupt a text for this 


» It is abundantly clear that this Spruch once stood in the Ist person and that it was later changed to the 
3rd, the editing, however, having been badly carried out. It is this latter version which has actually been 
cut on the pyramid walls. * Hereinafter cited as Lacau. 

3 Collated with de Buck's copy. ‘ I owe this reference to Mr. Fairman. 

® The other two possible cases of the independent use, from Late Egyptian, are also extremely doubtful, 
see below. 8 Late-Egyptian Stories, 26a. 
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p? ins to be regarded as an example of the relative form without confirmation from more 
reliable sources, and this is at present lacking. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the occurrences of | 44 ‘to say’ noted by Sethe 
in his above-mentioned article by no means exhaust the instances of this verb, and its 
existence may be regarded as demonstrated beyond any doubt, for it is found in the infini- 
tive, in the old perfective, and in two forms of the suffix-conjugation, without mentioning 
the much more questionable imperative and relative form, and in texts varying in date from 
the Old Kingdom to the Ptolemaic period. Before considering the developments to which 
this will lead us, it will be of some interest to note that (1) the sdm-n-f forms ())— and 
\\m, the sdm-f form {|} and the infinitive {44 suggest that the verb is to be classed as 
ultimae infirmae and should be read in full as iw> ii; (2) the Pyr. examples with one excep- 
tion (the P.-version of § 914b) use the perfective forms sdm-n-f or old perfective, although 
the time is relatively present, because the act of speech is complete and finished for ever at 
the very moment of utterance,! while the P.-version of § 914b, with its édm-f form, shows 
the beginning of the use of sdm-f for present time in general which has led in Middle Egyptian 
to dm-n-f being mainly confined to past narrative ; (8) the verb may be used to introduce a 
speech,” may follow a speech,’ or may be interpolated at the end of each sentence thereof,4 
the independent use being in every case open to question ;> (4) ‘to say to’ some one is ir 
(lit. perhaps ‘to O! toward’).® This point is of significance in connexion with the question 
of the origin of the construction § “|7|*j ‘so say the gods’, which is likewise followed by r 
‘to’ some one instead of the more usual n, see below, p. 180, n. 4. It should be noted, 
however, that + X rf may mean not only ‘says X to him’, but also ‘says X concerning 
him’ ;’ it is usually clear from the context which is meant. 

The recognition of this verb i ‘to say’ raises questions as to the origin of certain well- 
known constructions used after a quoted speech to indicate the speaker, namely those of 
the type § [qj and ({ [|«"]'}7 ‘so say the gods’, frequent in both Old and Middle Egyp- 
tian, and of the Late Egyptian | 4)" and | 4)°""¢ 1 ‘so said he’. The Berlin Dictionary 
(Wb. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 89) in 1926 apparently considered these idioms to be usages of a verb 
in; Gardiner (Eg. Gramm., § 486) in 1927 thought that _§ 7°] and the like were but shorten- 
ings of dd-in ntrw, etc., analogous to the well-known ellipse of the infinitive dd after the 
preposition hr; Sethe, in the article quoted at the beginning of this paper, published in 
1929, stated that the constructions in question were sdm-n-f forms of the verb ia but did 
not go further into the matter, contenting himself with the assertion, and his view has 
not been universally accepted, for Erman (Neudg. Gramm., 2nd ed., § 714) in 1933 still 
believed |g)" and { g)7"e:*5 to be descended from dd-in-f. 

Turning first of all to the older construction § ‘}{7] and its variations, there emerges at 
the outset a reason for doubting the derivation from dd-in-f. An examination of the Pyramid 


* Compare the use of sdm-n-f in fees di-n-{i) n-k ‘I give to thee’ and similar sentences in ritual texts and 
scenes where likewise the act is completed simultaneously with the speech, cf. Gunn, Syntax, 69 ff.; Gardiner, 
Eg. Gramm., § 414, 5. 

2 Lamentations 2,1 and passin ; Z.A.S., 59, 47*; Pyr., § 9116 (P.), following the vocative but introducing 
the main speech, compare §§ 9116-c (N.); 11096, where 7 both introduces and closes the speech. 

3 Pyr., § 9140; Z.A.S., 58, 19* ; 64, 2.3; Lacau, 1x, 5; cf. Pyr., §§ 911b-« (N.); 11090. 

* Pyr., §§ 912a-913b. 

5 Z.A.S., 57, 98; Pap. Mayer A, 4, 4; d Orbiney, 16, 5. 

® Pyr., §§ 284a; 913b (N.); probably also Lacau, LXxx1t, 12; an example with n instead of r in Coffin 
12, 102 (de Buck). 

7 Lacau, LXXXI, 17. 46; Budge, Book of the Dead (1898 ed.), Text, 169, 2, hereinafter cited as Budge. 
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Texts, which despite their comparatively late absolute date, are generally regarded as en- 
shrining the oldest phase of the Egyptian language now preserved, shows that while the 
construction in question is fairly common therein, the sdm-in-f is exceedingly rare, the sole 
examples being f_ 4 fle, Pyr., §1197d and | QWy 4 [l-, § 1197e ;? the earliest instances 
of Sdm-in-f that I have found outside the Pyr. are Urk., 1, 38, 11; 89, 2. 5 (reign of Sahuré«).? 
In view of the marked numerical preponderance in the Pyr. of the constructions with | 
‘says’ over the sdm-in-f form, there seems little doubt that the former has priority of date 
over the latter, and indeed the question is raised whether the sdm-in-f form may not really 
be derived from the other. I propose to return to this matter later. A further argument 
against the derivation of { ‘says’ from the sdm-in-f form is that the former, with but two 
late exceptions, always follows the speech, whereas the latter invariably precedes it. 

To substantiate the statement that § ‘says’ is common in the Pyramid Texts, I have 
collected the various usages found therein, adding some typical references to Middle Egyp- 
tian examples of the same: 

(a) § +nominal subject. ‘Behold he is come, behold he is come” (oj) says 


Zehpu; “ Behold the son of Réis come, behold the son of Réis come” Veiat says Zehpu ; 
“Tcaused him to come, I caused him to come” |», says Horus’, Pyr., §1492a-c; "op, } 
‘says Zehpu’ in same context, §$ 1493a, b; 1494a, b; 1495a, b, where the last speech has the 
variants | | ‘says Seth’, §1498c; 1 G1} ‘says Géb’,§ 1494c; | Meno & ‘say the 
Souls of Heliopolis and the Souls of Pe’, § 1495c.3 For the curious construction |—{*5 
=~ \\\ ‘say men’ in the continuation in § 1496a, see below under e. 

‘Stand up, O W.!” 4S. says Horus; “Sit down, O W.!” 4 4 says Seth’, § 4730. 

‘He who should arrive comes” 4 “}]j say the gods’, § 1169); similarly, § 1170b. 


‘* Let him come, for he is pure” {m= S.«/fmmol CP]_4 asi Sf says the priest of 
Ré& concerning P. to (?)* the doorkeeper of the sky’, § 1141a~-b. 

‘How happy are they who see, how pleased are they who behold!” ! jlo says Isis’, 
§ 1472a; compare §§ 476a; 939a, b, quoted below under d. 

‘*Hail, Lord ofgreenfields”’ | ta] ‘4 says Hi’,> §700a (N.). The T.-version has |" 1a; 
for this writing of in see [°S’, var. f], § 422¢ and Q"Z, var. J] and !, § 426a in obscure 
contexts. In the last instance in is perhaps the agential preposition. 

“e hd JANE aE Welcome!’ says Isis: “In peace!” says Nephthys’, § 1292a; 
similarly § 2009c. Other examples are § 1525 (first sentence), quoted below under d; § 2144a 


(damaged context) and perhaps also § 2212b (damaged context). Instances from Middle 
Egyptian are Urk., v, 203, 10; 204, 3; Lacau, uxxti, 11-12. 


} It is highly improbable that the et won Of Pyr., § 228b is sdm-in-f. The context is difficult, but from its 
position between two sdm-n-f sentences it seems likely that it is ¢dm-n-f with the weak final radical indicated. 

* The dd-in hm-f of Urk., 1, 19, 13 is a restoration and is probably incorrect; elsewhere this inscription 
uses dm f where édm-in f might have been expected. 

3 It is curious that the writing )"5 


& 4 @, with determinative, is confined to the speeches of Zehpu; neverthe- 


less, it is impossible to discern any distinction in meaning or use between this and the [| mn of the other 
speeches. 

* Emend om M2 = ir iry-G? Note that in the Pyr. ‘says to’ in this idiom is almost always in r, see 
§§ 627a; 930d; 93la; 1525, all quoted below; an exception is § 2212), which has n, but here damage to 
the context introduces an element of uncertainty. In § 472a—b, where in is found with ft, it is by no means 
certain that this is the verb ‘says’ at all. In Middle Egyptian the usage is also in 7, see Gardiner, op. cit., 
§ 436, second and third examples. 


° A personified exclamation ? 5 See Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 1, 306, 2. 
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In later texts this construction very occasionally precedes the speech to which it 
refers: 

The draughtsman Nebseni addresses Osiris: ‘I give thee praise, O Lord of the Gods, 
Unique One who lives on truth! ($/G>}, & Thus says thy son Horus, “I have come 
that I may greet thee”’, Budge, 452, 7-9. The context makes it clear that in s?-k Hr refers 
to what follows only and has nothing to do with the preceding words of the deceased: 
Nebseni employs this expression to indicate that he is no longer using his own words but is 
about to quote the words of Horus. 

|e KC |\-= (name and titles) *{<~ ‘There speaks the Greatest of the Seers of the 
Aten....... he says....... * Davies, dmarna, 1,8. There can be no question here of the 
future construction in + noun + sdm-f; in certainly means ‘says’, ‘speaks’, and is resumed 
at the end of the intervening name and titles by dd-f. A somewhat similar usage is found 
in Wenamiin, 2, 25-6, see below: p. 185. 

(b) | -+suffix (no noun ir in apposition). The Great Ennead speak ‘“‘Carry one who is 
greater than thou” wd lem say they to him’, Pyr., § 627a, with var. 4 'J—«; similarly 
§ 6270. 

The gods speak: ‘Our hearts were not glad until thou camest down”! fla» say they’, 
§ 1198a. 

The Ennead describe the deceased King: ‘“*A faleon when he captures” } «(lam say they’, 
§ 162¢ 

A unique variant is found in ‘“ Lift thee up” 4 eae say they’, § 147b? 

In these instances the identity of the speakers i is sufficiently indicated i in the preceding 
context, so that a suffix is adequate after in; it is worthy of remark that all examples of 
in -+ suffix in both Old and Middle Egyptian are confined to the 3rd plural or dual. Middle 
Egyptian examples of in + suffix without noun in apposition are Lacau, xx, 15, 17. 

(c) |{ +suffix+-noun in apposition thereto. ‘“We have seen something new” 


Q mn (TFTA @ Ry say they, the primeval gods’, Pyr., § 804b. 


gm LTT AAT A Cle 4 GD ‘Our brother 


comes to us’? say they, the Two Enneads, concerning Osiris M., the King (?) Osiris M.’, 
§ 1696c—d; similarly §§ 1697b ; 1698 b, d, the latter examples having the variant ‘concerning 
thee, O King (?) Osiris M.’ Here ]= is not at all likely to be the verb ‘to say’, since in 
§§ 1683a, 1685b, 1686b, 1696b, 1699¢ Jo is almost certainly the word for ‘king’.* If, indeed, 
(a be the verb ‘to say’ in the passages under discussion, it will be the old perfective 3rd fem. 
dual, the translation being then ‘so say they, O Osiris M.’ in a kind of parenthetie aside, but 


this seems highly improbable. Another similar passage, but with j=> 4 (Al) omitted, 


is ‘He to whom wrong has been done by his brother Seth comes to us” Qm—{l——]] 7] 


TAA AAA 417 say they, the Two Enneads’, § 1699a-b. 
[a LDS F See YS laden imme] FY] Wherewith shall we break his egg?" 
say they, the gods’, § 1967. 


1 By so doing he doubtless identifies himself with the god, so that in an indirect way they are his own 
words, though given as a quotation. 

2 The same writing is used for the agential preposition in ‘by’ in § 151 a-c. 

5 Read iy a-n sn-n. 

4 In the first two instances ‘my father’ is also a possible rendering. 

5 Emending éd-n a or ne with de Buck. An alternative is to read ir(y) swht-f * that which appertains 
to his egg’ and to Baas as ‘egg-shell’. 
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Middle-Egyptian instances are Lacau, v1, 1; x1x, 33; xx, 29; LXxx1, 39 ;an instance 
with the dual suffix is (I-20. sf ‘say they, the Two Enneads, to me’, ibid., x1x, 23-4, 
sie 


(d) Constructions of the type | [— 4 aan ‘say they, namely the gods’. Here the 
second | (= ‘namely’) is probably agential in sense, the usage being closely analogous to 
that of Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 227, 5, first example. A similar idiom is found in Late 
Egyptian in the forms lan" X and (gr X ‘so said he, namely X’, see below, 

. 185. 
‘ ‘How happy are they who see, how pleased are they who behold!” 4 fla» 474] say 
they, namely the gods’, Pyr., § 476a. 
Caldew 1 FFU A ‘Come, my child”, says Ati ; “Come to us”, 
say they, namely the gods, to thee, O Osiris’, § 1525. 

‘**Our elder brother comes, the first-begotten of his father, the first-born of his mother” 

UA lm § VF] say they, namely the gods’, § 1526a-b. 


‘“How has this happened to thee?” (me fmm 1 A} SE BBN J mom f Osa 
they to M., namely the spirits whose mouths are equipped’, § 931a—b; similarly, but in 


obscure context, § 980d-e. 

An exactly similar construction is found with the old perfective of the verb | 4. The 
following instances have been noted: 

3rd fem. sing. ‘““ How happy are they who see!” Jai)» /| says she, namely Isis ; “How 
pleased are they who behold!” (-(—~[%] says she, namely Nephthys’, § 939a-b, with var. 
{ ! 3 compare § 476a, quoted above. 

er Jajmm fe ENNGee ja) —{Z] ‘““Greeting!”? says she, namely Isis; “Go in 
peace!” says che, namely Nephthys’, § 1362a. 

‘“T enfold thee” Jol T=) says she, namely the beautiful West, to W.’ 
§ 284a, with var. j. 

‘““My son P. has come in peace” (o{ ' O= says she, namely Nut’, § 10210. 

3rd mase. sing. ‘“* He (scil. the King) has ‘opened the earth through his knowledge on the 
day when he desired to come thence” (1) [LY wZe= fy § says he, namely the Great 
Cultivator who dwells in the Netherworld’, §§ 281b-282a 

“Go, row thou to a Field of Offerings ; proceed thou by boat? to him who is on his 
kst-plant” } 1 | mm (#4 © says he, namely Hnty-mnit-f’, §§ 284b-285a. 

Both of these passages ‘are from the same Spruch as § 284a, quoted just above, which 
exhibits the 3rd fem. sing.; in fact the last example follows directly thereon, so that there 
is little doubt as to the interpretation of this |... Undoubted instances of both mase. 
and fem. old perfective from Middle-Egyptian texts will be found immediately following. 

A good Middle-Egyptian instance of the old perfective 3rd fem. sing. is ‘“Behold, I 
have brought to thee everything complete and united from the regions” [=/| -*— =i 
says she, namely thy mother Isis’, Z.4.S., 57, 108, where the parallels have the significant 


* Reading nnw-t; it seems impossible to regard this as a writing of the dative n-i, although that is what 
the second speech would lead us to expect. For the rare use of q as an imperative cf. Gardiner, op. cit., 
§ 336 (p. 257). That this is indeed an imperative and not édm-f is shown by the absence of subject after 
as Pe by the ir-k ‘to thee’. In the following quotation, on the other hand, qi is clearly sdm-f, since here 
the g gods are stating the result of their invitation; note also the absence of ir-k. 

2 Wo. d. aeg. Spr., 11, 203, 8. 3 it-k hpt. 

* For this writing cf. also Coffin Bc, 231, see below. The references of this type are to the Middle King- 
dom coffins shortly to be published by de Buck in his forthcoming edition of the Coffin Texts, 
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variant | ¢}o; this is decisive against Kees’s rendering ‘“O King”, says thy mother Isis’. 
Other instances from Middle Egyptian are Lacau, xvu, 843) uxxu, 30;2 Coffin, 12, 102.3 
The 8rd fem. and mase. sing. are found in exact parallelism in ‘“ Tell my name” | 44>) -—~ 


(|>} says she, namely the mooring B-post’, Coffin B10c, 384, beside | 4h) — | he 
‘says he, namely the mast’, ibid.,4 var. “Yd jaws, Coffin, BSc, 231. Similarly from Chapter 39 


of the Book of the Dead we have mase. | 4) ! AS and (44) & JB, Naville, Katseshni, 
xxx, 18 and fem. (st { GOL ® iid. 19; (St { OF S® ibid., 20; more correctly (4 > 


| om 


“om wid., 21.3 Tti is now possible, in the light “ol ns foregoing, to identify the 3rd masc. 
sing. and plur. of the old perfective in other texts: 

3rd mase. sing. ‘““He celebrates his monthly festival in his hour together with those 
who are in linen, and he has beheld with his (own) eyes” (4))t-—I& jj 3s o> — 
says he, namely he who is on the great throne, concerning me. End.’ Lacau, uxxx1, 44-6 
(emended according to de Buck’s copy). 

From the Book of the Dead we have oe { ayzi? A JHB ‘says he, namely 


he who is high on his dbs, concerning me’, Budge, 169, 1-2, in parallelism with cee Sow 
As‘ says he, Ruty, concerning me’, ae 169, 3, the actual speech preceding in both 
cases. 

3rd masc. plur. ‘“‘Here comes the god whom the Red Crown bare” (3h ZY) om Le BH FI 
(fi | <= 38 say they, namely those who are in (my 9) train, concerning me’, Lacau, ee 
16-17. 

In these last three passages the infinitive + agential in and the sdm-in-f form are both 
excluded, since | €} follows the speeches,® whereas these verb-forms would precede them ; 
there remains only the old perfective + in ‘namely’, of which indubitable examples have 
already been quoted. Other instances, where, however, the difficulty of the contexts intro- 
duces an element of doubt, are Lacau, xvi, 19; uxxxuu, 7, 12. 

(e) An isolated and obscure construction with { ‘says’ is ‘“ Hail, 0 R&!” (—{ 
*\L_! ' say men’, Pyr.,§1496a ; with © instead of | §§1497a;1498a. This may possibly 
be analysed into in ‘says’ + participle-subject + noun in apposition, lit. ‘say they who 
speak, (namely) men’.” J am inclined to suspect in this apparently tautologous introduction 
of the verb dd the first stage in the development of the Late-Egyptian idiom | 442": t, 
ht. ‘so said he, speaking’, see below, p. 185. 

Middle Egyptian does not differ from Old Egyptian in its use of in ‘says’, and references 
for the various usages have already been given, so that this stage of the language does not 


1 Collated with de Buck’s copy. 

? Reading Va ol ss with de Buck. 3 T owe this reference to de Buck. 

4 Middle Kingdom version of Chapter 99 of the Book of the Dead. With other masculine parts of the 
ship lah has been replaced in this coffin by simple Us “says”. 

5 I owe these references to de Buck, who points out that this source yields a better text of Chapter 39 
than that published in Budge. 

® The first example is absolutely unequivocal on this point, since the passage ends with the punctuation 
mark ——, 

™ De Buck, however, in a letter to me, differs entirely from my interpretation of this passage. He thinks 
that we have here the interrog. particle + sdm-f ‘do men say, 7.e. think (wrongly) that ...?’ The objec- 
tion to this is the prothetic in idd, which in the sdm-f would be unlikely to occur except with a suffix. 
Since the imperative is out of the question, the probabilities are that idd is a participle, in which case the 
preceding in can only be the verb of which it is subject. 
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call for special treatment, but in Late Egyptian the idiom assumes a fresh aspect. From 
the link between Middle and Late Egyptian, the Amarna texts, evidence is entirely lacking, 
apart from the passage from Davies, Amarna, 1, 8, quoted above, p. 181, for m the hymns 
based on the formula i ae Jama X, e.g., Davies, op. cit., 1,38 ; 01, 4, 5, 21, in is certainly 
to be understood as the agential ‘by’, compare the common formula ‘ Adoration of such- 
and-such a god in by so-and-so’, e.g., Budge, 1, 4; 8, 14; 6, 14. 

Late Egyptian uses in ‘says’ m a manner somewhat different from the older stages of 
the language, inasmuch as a pronominal dative of the person addressed is usually, though 
not invariably, appended, and hr dd ‘speaking’ is often added as well. Further, while in 
the older language in generally has the nominal subject expressed in one way or another 
(see a, c, d, e, above), and the pronominal subject without further addition (b above) is 
comparatively rare, the reverse holds good of Late Egyptian, the indication of the nominal 
subject (always with m or n ‘namely’, see below) being in the minority. It should also be 
observed that in Late-Egyptian texts in is invariably written lame, with determinative. 
Yet another point of difference between Old and Middle Egyptian on the one hand, and 
Late Egyptian on the other, is that in the former only the suffixes 8rd plural or dual are 
found with |§, whereas in Late Egyptian (4) is found with suffixes of all persons, 
singular and plural, with the exception of the 2nd fem. sing. The various usages of A am 
which have been noted are as follows:1 


(1) Without following dative. 

Ist sing. | Z)°@ ‘so said I’, Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052, 6, 10 = Peet, Great Tomb-Robberies,? 
Pl. 29; ibid., 12, 9 = Peet, Pl. 32. 

2nd mas. sing. \€}7" ‘so sayest thou’, Spiegelberg, Correspondances, 17 (1. 4) ; 89 (1. 7), 
65 (1. 12). 

3rd mase. sing. | g\°~ ‘so said he’, Abbott, rt., 5, 18 = Peet, Pl. 8; ibid., 6, 20 = Peet, 

1, 4; Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052, 6, 20 = Peet, Pl. 29; Pap. Brit. Mus. 10403, 1, 9 = Peet, 
1. 36. Note the adverbial adjunct in | 44°" \—20 ‘so said he in his heart’, d’Orbiney, 
13, 6. 

2nd plur. | 4h, (sic) ‘so say ye’, Spiegelberg, op. cit., 47 (1. 8).3 


P 
P 


(2) With following dative. 


Ist sing. \ 4)" ‘so said I to her’, Horus and Seth, 7, 9-10. 11; similarly Wenamin, 
2,5. 37; Pap. Mayer B,1; Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052, 18, 6 = Peet, Pl. 83; Berlin 20377 (apud 
Erman, op. cit., § 714, end). 

3rd mase. sing. \4)"" RX ‘so said he to me’, Horus and Seth, 15, 8; similarly Wenamin, 
1, r+-22; Pap. Mayer B, 5.9; Spiegelberg, op. cit., 83 (1. 7); Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052, 4, 10 = 
Peet, Pl. 27. 

3rd fem. sing. |g)" ‘so said she to me’, Horus and Seth, 7, 8; similarly Pap. Brit. 
Mus. 10052, 1, 10 = Peet, Pl. 25; ibid., 10, 9 = Peet, Pl. 31. 

Ist plur. | Zh mn” ‘so said we to him’, Pap. Mayer B, 6. 


ao 
3rd plur. | ye". ‘so said they to him’, Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052, 10, 7 = Peet, Pl. 31; 
similarly ibid., 18, 4 = Peet, Pl. 38; Pap. Bologna II, 24 (apud Erman, op. cit., § 714, end). 


1 The speech precedes in all cases, with the exception of Wenamiin 2, 25-6. 

? Hereinafter cited as Peet. 

= Not quite certain, owing to defective context. Reading confirmed by Peet, but i-n-tn is doubtless 
intended. 
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(83) With following hr dd but without dative. 


2nd masce. sing. | $)7~— a. * ‘so retortest thou’ (lit. ‘so sayest thou again, speak- 
ing’), Anastasi I, 18, 4. 


(4) With following hr dd + dative. 
Ist (fem.) sing. (44°91 QE ‘so said I to him’, d’Orbiney, 5, 3. 
3rd mase. sing. | goo: "|, ‘so said he to her’, ibid., 8, 5 ; similarly 5, 2. 


3rd fem. sing. | 4)" |e: \l~ ‘so said she to him’, ibid., 16, 5; similarly Blinding of 
Truth, 6, 1. 


The preposition hr is sometimes omitted: |¢\7 “QF”, ‘so said he to him’, d'Orbiney, 
2,4; similarly Abbott, rt., 5,16 = Peet, Pl. 3. 


(5) Indication of the speaker by m or n ‘namely’. 
(a) With m but without hr dd: 
aye" SN 27H ‘so said he to her, namely the Vizier’, Mes, N 15. 


i, NA Ne ron B ‘so said he to them, namely this prince of No’, Abbott, 
rt., 6, 14 = Peet, Pl. 38. 


(b) With m-+-(hr) dd: 
IAT DAKDA-¥KVASB KA, SENTIB OD 4] Gara 


1} ‘so said he, namely the son of Pniifer this workman, to the herdsman Ihumeh’, Pap. 
Brit. Mus. 10052, 8, 10-11 = Peet, Pl. 30. 


(c) With n: 
(UID AAT SUES gdb F STIS RLHRIBK AHS Ale aB 


‘Assuredly he spake thus, namely Amen-Ré¢, King of the gods, saying to Herihor my (ord 
“Send me”?! Wenamiin, 2, 25-6. The usage of in here is different from any other example 
from Late Egyptian known to me in that it serves to introduce the speech of the god, the 
construction being not unlike that from Davies, 4marna, 1, 8 quoted above, p. 181, though 
here we have the infinitive dd instead of the Sdm-f form dd-f. 

It will not be out of place here to make a suggestion as to the origin of this m or n 
‘namely’. The older view was that this word was but a late phonetic writing of the preposi- 
tion a 2 but Gardiner, when discussing the matter verbally some while ago, was disposed 
to regard it as a usage of the m of equivalence, an opinion which has the greater apparent 
probability. In view, however, of the early constructions of the type _§ fl»_4 |] 7] ‘say they, 
namely the gods’ diseussed previously in this paper, it seems likely that Erman’s view 1s, 
after all, the correct one, and that the Late Egyptian m or m ‘namely’ is but a disguised 
form of the agential in. Nevertheless, it is possible that there has been some coalescence 
with the m of equivalence, for it is noticeable that the writing |! for ‘namely’ is apparently 
unknown to Late Egyptian in this formula. 

A curious aspect of the Late-Egyptian usages of in ‘says’, ‘said’ is the tendency to 
append a tautologous (hr) dd, the full expression reading literally ‘so said he, speaking’. 


1 ‘Me’ refers to Wenamin himself, who in quoting the words of Amen-Ré<¢ has confused his pronouns ; 
what the god would really have said would have been ‘Send him’. 
2 Most recently, Erman, op. cit., § 702. 


Bb 
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Tt has been seen that as far back as the Pyr. we find in and dd in association in the passages 
Pyr., §§ 1496-8, where the participle (i)dd seems quite unnecessary to the sense, although 
in Davies, op. cit., 1, 8 dd has a definite function to fulfil; compare also the association of 
lay and ddin Z.d.S., 59, 47*; Lamentations, 2, 1 and passim, see above, p. 177. It is possible 
that a feeling may have arisen that it was desirable to reinforce in ‘said’ by the better- 
known and less ambiguous dd, so that (hr) dd came to be appended to in-f, ete., even when 
the context did not require it. 

Having now examined the constructions of the type in ntrw ‘so say the gods’ and their 
later descendant in-f (hr dd) ‘so said he’ in some detail, we turn to the question of the origin 
of these idioms. Of the three views which have been held in regard to this matter (see 
above, pp. 179-80), we have already seen reasons for rejecting that which would see in them 
but shortenings of dd-in-f. Of the remaining alternatives, that which would consider these 
idioms as usages of a verb in and that which would derive them from | 4}, the probabilities 
are altogether in favour of the last, for the following reasons: 

(1) No verb of speaking in is otherwise known, and it seems unnecessary to postulate 
such a verb when a derivation lies ready to hand in 4}. 

(2) Both 4 and | 4} in the older language are constructed with r and the person addressed. 

(3) ,/ and the old perfective of | 4) are exactly parallel in use in § f= 4 J7'] ‘say 
they, namely the gods’, beside Jo | X ‘says she, namely X’, with the var. |¢)o 1, and 
its masculine counterpart (1 ! , var. \g Ate 

(4) The sdin-n-f forms |)? and |) —»,3 as well as the sdm-f forms | },* |,5 and | 44,6 
follow the speech exactly as does | and perform the same function. 

(5) The Late-Egyptian writing |¢)7" with the n following the determinative suggests 
the sdm-n-f form of | 4}. 

In view of these considerations it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that in ‘says’, 
‘said’ in the construction 4 “{]] and the associated idioms and in | 4}7""(¢:*)) is indeed 
derived from | 4} ‘to say’ and that in fact it is simply the édm-n-f form of that verb specia- 
lized for use after a quoted speech, the choice of this particular verb-form being due to the 
considerations put forward on p. 179 under (2). The only thing which might be urged 
against this view is the writing ] 7 of Pyr., §§ 1492-5, but an isolated variant of this nature 
cannot weigh against the evidence in its favour adduced above, and indeed the position of 
the determinative after the n may be due to purely graphic considerations, though it is not 
clear why in this case alone, of all the innumerable examples of in prior to Late Egyptian, 
it was found desirable to add a determinative at all. 

It is now necessary to discuss the relationship of the sdm-in-f form to i-n ‘says’. The 
most generally current view of the origin of the sdm-in-f form is that it is derived from 
a passive participle+agential in+suffix or noun-subject, literally ‘heard by him’, but 
there are certain objections to this theory. In the first place, while in ‘by’ is used to 
indicate the agent when the latter is a noun, the independent pronouns are substituted 
when it is a pronoun, in-f ‘by him’, ete., never occurring; secondly, as Gardiner has 
pointed out,’ while the sdm-in-f and sdm-hr-f forms might conceivably be developed in this 
way from the agential prepositions in and hr, this explanation cannot apply to the closely 


1 For the very rare cases of n after A >see p. 180, n.4. In Late Egyptian, however, n is regular after in, 
doubtless under the influence of the usage with dd. After ig nis found once only, cf. p. 179, n. 6. 

2 Pyr., § 9140. 3 ZA.S., 58, 19*; Lacau, rx, 5. 

* Pyr., § 9140. 5 Z.A.S., 64, 2. ® Ibid., 3. 7 Eg. Gramm., § 427. 
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related Sdm-ks-f form, there being no preposition kz. It is possible, therefore, that the 
Sdm-in-f and gdm-hrf forms may not have been directly derived from the corresponding 
prepositions and that it may be necessary to seek their origin in a different direction. Now 
in 1924 Lexa published an article in Philologica, 2, 25 ff., in which he criticized the accepted 
view with regard to these verb-forms and suggested that, e.g., the sdm-in-f consisted of a 
verb of speaking in appended to the original verb-stem, the form thus meaning in origin 
‘““hearing’’-cries-he’ or the like.t On the face of it, this hypothesis appears highly im- 
probable, and it is not supported by the fact that many of the examples of this supposed 
verb in quoted by him are susceptible of very different explanations. Nevertheless, Gardi- 
ner points out in the Additions and Corrections to his Egyptian Grammar,’ sub voce p. 344, 
§ 427; p. 347, § 436, that Lexa’s general contention has recently received unexpected support 
from the evidence published in an article by A. Waley and C. H. Armbruster, entitled The 
verb ‘to say’ as an auxiliary in Africa and China, in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution, 7, 578 ff., though he considers the existence of a verb in ‘to 
cry’, to be problematical. From this article it appears that in early Chinese, for example, 
a passage reading literally ‘the duke says he bestows a goblet’ means simply ‘the duke 
bestows a goblet’. Similarly, in Nubian, ‘sleep well!’ is literally ‘“‘good’’-saying-sleep’. 
The reader is referred to the article in question for details, but it is to be remarked that the 
auxiliary verbs of saying in Nubian, namely é and dn, inevitably call to mind the | 44 and 
J, discussed in the present paper. Whether there is any real relationship between the 
Nubian and the Egyptian words is perhaps doubtful, but the coincidence is at least worthy 
of note. 

Yet another objection to the derivation of sdm-in-f from the agential preposition is that 
while in the Pyr. Sdm-hr-f does not appear at all and sdm-in-f is, as we have seen, very rare, 
édm-ks-f is not uncommon, and is therefore presumably the oldest of the three forms, prob- 
ably being the model on which the other two were constructed. But this is just the one 
form of the three which quite definitely does not contain a preposition, which again suggests 
that neither do the other two. In view of the remarkable facts demonstrated by Waley 
and Armbruster, there seems to be no radical objection to deriving the sdm-k:-f form from 
the verb kz ‘to devise’, ‘plan’, so that in origin it would mean ‘“hearing’’-plans-he’ ; this 
hypothesis accords admirably with its known uses of expressing a future consequence or 
determination or an injunction, ‘he shall hear’.4 Turning to the sdm-in-f form, we see that 
Lexa was in all probability right when he derived this verb-form from an auxiliary verb of 
speaking appended to the verb-stem, giving the primitive sense of ‘“‘hearing’’-says-he’, it 
having developed along the same lines as those suggested above for the sdm-ks-f form. In 
my view, however, the auxiliary ‘says’ is not a separate verb in otherwise unknown, but 
the specialized i-n discussed above, which in its turn is simply the sdm-n-f form of (eh. 
This theory is supported as against the view of the origin of sdm-in-f generally current by the 
fact that i-n ‘says’ does occur with suffixes, whereas in ‘by’ does not. A similar explanation 
may now be applied to the Sdm-hir-f form. Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., p. xxvili, quotes some 
passages supplied by de Buck from the Coffin Texts, in which a word © | 4}, var. © |, 


1 Lexa explained the sdm-hrf and sdm-ks-f forms on similar lines, and in fact attained much the same 
results as set out below, though on scanty evidence. 

2 Of these examples, that of Pyr., § 583a is but the agential preposition in nN <3 SN ‘words spoken by 
Horus’, similarly § le; Urk., rv, 220, 16, while in Pyr., § 1709a; Urk., v, 245, 13 we have the future construc- 
tion in+-noun-+ sdm-f. 

3 A. H. Gardiner and M. Gauthier-Laurent, Supplement to Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar, pp. 13-14. 

* Gardiner, Eg. Gramm., § 434. 
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‘says’! appears in constructions exactly parallel to those with || ‘says’. It seems clear that 
we have here the verb which has entered into the development of the sdm-hr-f form, this in 
its turn having also the basic meaning ‘‘‘hearing”’-says-he’. There is at least nothing in 
the known uses of sdm-in-f and sdm-hr-f which is inconsistent with the proposed etymologies. 
It is highly probable, therefore, that the forms sdm-k:-f, Sdm-in-f, and sdm-hr-f came into 
use in that historical order, and that they have had parallel histories, each arising from the 
addition of an auxiliary verb to the parent stem, which may have taken the form of either 
an infinitive or a perfective active participle, more probably perhaps the latter.? It must 
be admitted that the existence of =) 4}— ‘thou shalt say’, also following speech, is a 
difficulty, since ky in itself does not mean ‘to say’. It is possible that we have here a genuine 
ellipse of dd, but it seems more likely that this construction means literally ‘(such-and-such 
words) thou plannest’, the nuance of speech being imposed by the context. The fact that 
this construction is invariably future supports the latter contention, since an action which 
is in the future relatively to a given moment of time can at that given moment only be 
intended or planned, since it has not yet been performed. If this explanation be true, then 
ks in the sense of ‘shall say’ falls neatly into line with i-n and hr ‘says’. 

Nothing that has been said above, however, can apply to the sdm-n-f form. There seems 
to be no doubt that this has indeed been formed by the addition of a datival preposition to 
the perfective passive participle. The regular use of the sdm-n-f and its extended form iw 
Sdm-n-f as the equivalents of a perfect tense is sufficient evidence of this, when it is recalled 
that in Egyptian the preposition n can express possession, so that we get the equations 
‘heard”’-is-to-him’ = ‘“‘heard’’-is-his’ = ‘he-has-“heard”’’. 

Finally, it may perhaps be permitted to speculate upon the origin of the preposition 
and particle in. In his article Two employments of the independent pronouns in Journal, 
20, 13 ff., Gardiner has demonstrated afresh that the in of the ‘participial statement’ and 
the future construction in+noun-+sdm-f on the one hand and the agential in ‘by’ on the 
other, are really identical, since both are replaced by the independent pronouns when the 
semantic subject is pronominal. He further points out that a similar phenomenon is found 
in Old Egyptian in the non-verbal sentence with nominal predicate, in sometimes preceding 
the noun-subject,* whereas the independent pronouns are regular when the subject is pro- 
nominal, this almost defunct usage of in being the base of the constructions with in-+  parti- 
ciple or sdm-f. In the case of the sentence with nominal predicate Gardiner agrees with 
Sethe in supposing that in is a mere particle of asseveration, a comment which must there- 
fore ultimately hold good of the more developed uses of this word. But asseveration that 
some one has said something is just the function of i-n ‘says’. Is there not a possibility that 
in the particle and preposition may be a derivative of i-n ‘says’ and that they have therefore 


* Clearly connected with hrw ‘voice’, but probably not identical therewith as Gardiner suggests. This 
=] ‘says’ is much more likely to be verbal, for the reason that not only does its context demand a verb 
rather than a noun—compare the undoubtedly verbal a studied here—but it also lacks the nominal ending 
w in the instances quoted by Gardiner, though the noun nearly always shows it. I see no reason why Ar(w)-fy 
may not also be verbal; the derivation from ‘he says’ is just as likely, in view of the above, as from ‘his voice’, 
and the wis absent here also. In neither case does any explanation of the ending y in fy offer itself. It seems 
quite clear that this ©] and the = of Gardiner, op. cit., § 436 are as identical in origin as they are in 
use. 

* The objection to the infinitive is that with weak verbs with fem. infinitives one would expect 
to find forms like pee and with geminating verbs forms like see which in fact do not 
occur. 


3 Gardiner, op. cit., § 436. * Gardiner quotes Pyr., § 1370a as a case in point. 
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a common ancestor in | 4) ‘to say’?! It is true that the two are quite separate and distinct 
words in the earliest surviving texts, so that the differentiation must have taken place at 
a very early date, but that in itself is not a valid objection.2 If this suggestion contain a 
grain of truth, it follows that the independent pronouns of the ntf paradigm must also be 
remotely related to | 4}, since both their known uses and the early writings |" )—,3 
\"—"][l-4 prove that they contain the particle-preposition in. Further than that it is not 
possible to go, since the t-element in these words has so far eluded satisfactory explanation, 
while © and its agential variant == have special difficulties of their own.> It is a temptation 
to bring the interrogative in into the same category and to derive it also from i-n ‘says’ 
and thus ultimately from | 4}, but I must confess that I fail to see how this could come 
about, asseveration and inquiry being mutually incompatible. § Some confirmation of the 
view that the particle and preposition | ‘t is derived from 4 ‘says “(andi is therefore distantly 
related to the sdm-in-f, though not its $ actual formative element) i is to be found in the facet 
that the sdm-kz-f form has ‘ker: ise its counterpart in the particle kv, which is certainly 
derived from the verb k: ‘to plan’. At first sight one is tempted to suggest a similar deriva- 
tion of the preposition and particle hr from the verb hr ‘to say’ which enters into the ¢dm-hr-f 
form, but in this case the early writings of the particle with the determinative 9-5 suggest 
a very different origin. It seems likely, indeed, that the preposition and the particle are to 
be dissociated in this case. The preposition, which can have agential force, even as in, is not 
improbably descended from the verb lr ‘says’ just as in ‘by’ appears to descend from i-n 
‘says’, but the particle, judging from the early writing | © g=s, seems to be connected 
with the verb ‘to fall’. This distinction between the two words hr, the preposition and the 
particle, apparently gradually disappeared in Middle Egyptian, the particle losing its 
determinative and becoming outwardly indistinguishable from the other. In the construc- 
tion hr-f sdm-f we have unquestionably the verb hr ‘says’ which enters into sdm-hr-f, as the 
corresponding construction hs:f sdm-f shows. In fact, in these two later idioms, hr-f sdm-f 
and kz-f sdm-f, we have the verbs of ‘saying’ and ‘planning’ functioning once again as 
auxiliaries and thus affording valuable confirmation of the theory as to the origin of the 
Sdm-hr-f and sdm-k:-f adhered to in this paper.* 

In conclusion, it will be desirable to sum up the results of this lengthy discussion as follows: 

(1) The verb | 4} ‘to say’ proves unexpectedly common. 


1 That in ‘says’ is not itself a particle is abundantly demonstrated above, see especially d, pp. 182-3, 
where it interchanges with the old perfective of ig and therefore must be verbal. 

2 It should be noted that the writing (A of the particle and preposition in (e.g., Urk., 1, 176, 6; 190, 10; 
Urk., v, 245, 13), which also occurs in writings of the §¢m-in-f form (e.g., Urk., 1v, 255, 11), cannot be claimed 
as confirmation of this hypothesis, since BS in this yroup is not a determinative of speaking but simply a 
phonogram for in, see Gardiner, op. cit., Sian: List, A 27. His view is confirmed by the writing es for in 
(e.g., Urk., 1, 33, 7; Urk., tv, 754, 1), which shows that the x is inherent in Pe and by the fact that in the 
Northampton Stela # is enigmatic for ini ‘bring’. 3 Pyr., § ib. * Pyr., § 16500. 

5 See the article by Gardiner referred to above. The ending /: in this pronoun is also a puzzle; it can hardly 
be connected with the ending kwi of the old perfective Ist sing. The closely related Semitic pronouns like- 
wise show these k and nt elements. 

§ The in found in, ¢.g., fn > BEY ‘for the sake of’ Peas. BI, 79; ma TH A @ ote ‘through lack 
of’ Pap. Kahun, 31, 8, is in no way connected with the words under discussion. This is but a a full form of the 
preposition 7, comparable with j— beside 7. 

7 The objection to the view that the suffix in these constructions is the subject in anticipatory emphasis 
dependent upon a non-enclitic particle (Gardiner, op. cit., § 239) is that non-enclitic particles are elsewhere 
followed by the dependent pronouns, not by suffixes. 
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(2) The word in ‘says’, ‘said’, found in § 7] ‘so say the gods’ and its variations 
and in Late Egyptian |4)7"(e:)) ‘so said he’ is the sdm-n-f form of | 4} specialized for 
use after quoted speech. 

(3) It is this i-n ‘says’, used as an auxiliary verb, which lies at the root of the édm-in-f 
form, the Sdm-hrf and sdm-ks-f forms having likewise developed out of the use of auxiliary 
verbs. 

(4) It is not improbable that the particle and preposition in, and therefore also the 
pronouns of the nif paradigm, have arisen out of the specialized use of i-n ‘says’, and that 
they are therefore ultimately descended from the verb 4 44 ‘to say’. 


Addendum 


The parallelism of © ‘says’ to 4 ‘says’ discussed on p. 188, is fully demonstrated in the 
case of © x ‘so says he’ Urk. 1, 199, 7, at the end of a biographical inscription,  m-t-noun 
“so says X’ occurring in an exactly similar context ibid., 201, 8 ;} it thus seems impossible to 
doubt that hr is indeed an independent verb of speech. That © here and in the examples 
quoted by Gardiner, op. cit., § 436 is not an ellipse of dd-hr is certain; the use of hr ‘says’ 
corresponds in no way to that of dd-r-f, the latter always preceding the speech, whereas the 
former follows, and the parallelism with i-n further contradicts the older view, for it has been 
shown above that i-n ‘says’ is not derived from dd-in-f. 

At the very last moment the publication of the first volume of Dr. de Buck’s edition of the 
Coftin Texts has brought to light an even more striking example of the association of the two 
verbs of speaking 7 and hr, namely | 4) «<7 sf} ‘so says he, namely Osiris’, Coffin Teats, 1, 
107b (var. (-s-|— BIP), where the parallel T1Lb has © {4} and SIC has 2 \AaT A. 
It would be superfluous to labour my point further. 

Another interesting passage from the new publication is | fy 4h] JJ op. cit., 94¢ (T1La, 
var. |, without det. TILb) beside ~]\[l—~ in the other versions, which compels the 
translation ‘so shall they say, (namely) the gods’. We thus have the sdm-f form of 4 used for 
future time, and incidentally a new spelling of the verb to put beside the variants QQ, Qg, 
| and Q already noted. 


* Tam much indebted to Prof. Gunn for calling my attention to these examples, which I had overlooked. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY EXCAVATIONS IN 
NUBIA, 1934-1935 


By L. P. KIRWAN 


With Plates xx—xxili 


On December 1, 1984, our party, consisting of Mr. C. J. Reynolds (Worcester College), 
Mrs. Kirwan, and the writer, left Wadi Halfa by lorry and travelled some two hundred and 
fifty miles along the east bank of the Nile to Kawa (the ancient Gematen), opposite New 
Dongola, where the excavations of the Oxford Expedition had taken place in 1930-1 under 
the direction of the late Professor I’. LI. Griffith. The primary object of this journey was to 
collect equipment for our camp at Firka. At the same time we were able, though only in a 
cursory manner, to examine a large number of ancient sites in a region which is still to a 
great extent unknown territory from the archaeological point of view. After a stay of two 
nights as guests of Mr. Cullen, the District Commissioner at New Dongola, we made a not 
uneventful journey in our heavily laden lorry northwards to Firka. 

The village of Firka (498) lies on the east bank of the Nile, about a hundred miles to 
the south of Wadi Halfa and at the foot of the desolate Batn el-Hagar region with its seem- 
ingly endless expanse of sun-blackened crags and narrow, rocky defiles. To the east of the 
modern village are the remains of the mud-brick houses which once held three thousand of 
the Khalifa’s troops, who were, on the night of June 7, 1896, surrounded by an Anglo- 
Egyptian force and suffered a defeat which marked the first step in the reconquest of the 
Sudan. 

The earthen burial mounds which were the chief objects of our visit had been noted by 
Burckhardt in 1814. ‘In the plain’, he says, ‘are five barrows, or tumuli, evidently artificial 
like those I saw near Kosko.”! A few years later, in 1820, they were visited by Waddington 
and Hanbury,” who likewise describe them as ‘barrows’. In more recent times the late Orie 
Bates, on the analogy of a group of similar mound tombs excavated by him at Gammai, 
about fifteen miles to the south of Wadi Halfa, assigned* the mounds at Firka together with 
others of a similar type at Qostol, Sai, Wawa, Tangassi, Ntri, Zima, and Meroe to the late 
Nubian culture termed by Dr. Reisner ‘X-group’. 

The cemetery of mound tombs at Firka may be divided into two parts: the North or 
main Cemetery, which included the large mounds (three of them between 8 and 10 metres 
high) mentioned by Burckhardt; and the South Cemetery of small mound tombs, which 
appeared to be later in date. Some of them, in fact, may belong to the period immediately 
after the official conversion of Northern Nubia to Christianity in the middle of the sixth 
century. 

The wide, shallow trench which encircled the base of each mound showed the source 

1 Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia, 52. London, 1819. The mounds at ‘Kosko’ (Qostol) are those excavated 
by W. B. Emery and the writer in 1930. See Emery, Preliminary Report of the work of the Archaeological 


Survey of Nubia in Ann. Serv., 32, 38-46. 
4 Waddington and Hanbury, Journal of a visit to some parts of Ethiopia, 1. London, 1822. 
3 Bates, Excavations at Gammai, 117. Harvard African Studies, viii (1927). 
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1. View of Firka from the east, showing mounds. 2. The Mound at Kosheh. 
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from which was obtained the loose gravel of which the mounds themselves were composed. 
Below the mounds (see Pl. xx, 1, 3) the tombs had been cut to a considerable depth in the 
hard alluvial mud deposited by the Nile. The larger tombs for the most part conformed 
to the same general plan (cf. Fig. 1). On the east side, an inclined or stepped approach 
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Fic. 1, Plan, and Section through A-B looking South, of Tomb 12. 


led (cf Pl. xx, 6) down into a rectangular pit, in two sides of which burial chambers had 
been hollowed out on a level with the floor. The treacherous nature of the soil, which 
had caused the mud strata to split under the weight of the mound above (resulting in the 
collapse of the roofs of the chambers), together with the moisture due to the depth of the 
tomb, made the work of excavation and the extraction of antiquities somewhat difficult. 
The entrance ramp or stairway as a rule contained the skeletons of animals—horses, 
donkeys, and camels—which had apparently been sacrificed that they might accompany 
the owner of the tomb on his journey to the next world. The skull of one camel, for instance, 
from Tomb 11 (Pl. xx, 5) showed clearly the marks of the axe or other weapon with which 
it had been slaughtered. One object of special interest from the ramp of the same tomb was a 
grooved iron bit, circular in shape, with a curb-chain attached, which was found in a horse's 
mouth. Round the necks of some of these animals were hung bronze bells and, occasionally, 
ce 
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necklaces of faience beads and cowrie shells, while in one ease a horse had a saddle-cloth, 
with a coloured woven border of which only fragments remained. 

The pit at the bottom of the ramp seems normally to have been reserved for the burial 
of a cow or sheep; large pottery jars had been placed upright against the walls. 

Of the two chambers, the one on the north or north-east side of the pit—probably that 
of the owner of the tomb—had invariably been plundered in ancient times. The second 
chamber, on the western side and opposite the foot of the ramp or stairway, was, however, 
in three of the tombs—Nos. 11, 12, and 14—untouched, and the mud-brick blocking of the 
door was found intact. This second chamber held several burials, thought to have been, like 
the similar ones in the tumuli at Balafia and Qostol, those of the owner’s servants. For the 
most part these burials were orientated north and south, and lay in either a flexed or a fully 
extended position. The attitudes of some of these skeletons, however, left little doubt that 
the persons to whom they had belonged had, like those of the Kerma cemetery,! been buried 
alive in the tomb. In the west chamber of Tomb 11, one of the occupants appeared to have 
been lying on a wooden couch, bound with iron bands and having a circular iron bracket at 
each corner to hold wooden poles supporting a canopy. This canopy seems to have been made 
of beads of different colours. With the collapse of the roof of the tomb the canopy had 
fallen, and hundreds of these beads were found scattered over the bodies below. 

Only a few of the smaller tombs of the North Cemetery were completely excavated, 
largely with a view to ascertaining tomb types, and in order to obtain a representative 
collection of pottery and anthropological material.2 All these small tombs had been 
thoroughly ransacked in ancient times, either by removing part of the mound or by tunnel- 
ling below it. 

Among these smaller tombs two types predominated: one, a deep, rectangular pit, 
orientated north and south, with a short stairway on the south side and a chamber at 
the north end with brick vaulting ; the other, a similar pit with a lateral burial-niche cut in 
the east face on a level with the floor. 

The more interesting objects from the North Cemetery came from the large tombs 
Nos. 11, 12, and 14. The silver signet-ring, inset with a carnelian gem engraved in intaglio 
with the bust of the Emperor Commodus (PI. xxii, 1, 2), gives a terminus post quem for 
Tomb 12. Moreover, cut in the original ground surface below the mound of this tomb, and 
plundered by its builders, was a number of Meroitic graves of the ‘pit with end-chamber’ 
and ‘lateral niche’ types which, to judge by the few sherds of pottery found, may be of the 
second or third century a.p. That the tomb itself is probably a good deal later in date seems 
indicated by the presence of a cream ware amphora (Fig. 2, top left), of a type well known 
from Coptic sites, having a graffito in red paint on the shoulder in a hand attributable to the 
fifth or sixth century. On the whole, the majority of the tombs of the North Cemetery may 
be tentatively assigned to this period, and the character of both the objects and the pottery 
agrees well with such an estimate. Lamps in the form of birds, such as the bronze dove- 
lamp, which was found in a perfect state of preservation in the mound of Tomb 12 (PI. xxi), 
are very characteristic products of East Christian Art of the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
large tombs at Firka were remarkable for the number of weapons they contained, such as 
iron spears of several types, iron swords, and iron arrow-heads. Unfortunately, owing to the 
moisture, iron objects were in a poor state of preservation. In Tomb 11 was found a number 
of searabs and amulets plundered from earlier graves, and in this connexion it was of interest 

? See Reisner, Kerma, 70 ff. Harvard African Studies, v (1923). 


* Notes as to the sex of the skeletons were taken on the site, and a number of skulls has been presented 
to the Royal College of Surgeons. 
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Bronze dove lamp. Found in the mound above Tomb 12. Scale 2. 3. 
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to find in some of the tombs scaraboids, crudely cut from carnelian, felspar, and steatite, and 
pierced for threading, which were very clearly of contemporary manufacture. The beads, 
which showed a high standard of workmanship, were mostly of Mercitic types ; among them 
was a very large number of coral beads. The coral would presumably have come from the 
reefs of the Red Sea coast. The silver goblet and bowl from Tomb 14 (Pls. xxui, 4, xxiii, 4) 















































Fic. 2. Types of pottery from the North Cemetery. Scale 1:8. 


are notable for the curious design engraved upon them, which is composed of the insignia 
of Isis—horns, disk, and throne—with a pendent cross below. 

To the south of the North Cemetery was another group of mounds, smaller in size, which 
though thoroughly plundered in ancient times were of considerable archaeological interest. 
A representative number of graves was excavated, and it soon appeared that the cemetery 
could be divided chronologically into two parts: the earlier tombs at the north end, all of 
them plundered, in which the axis of the tomb was north and south and which contained a 
large amount of pottery (cf. Fig. 3), and those at the south end, orientated east and west, 
which contained no funerary offerings or pottery and which were uniformly intact. Both 
groups of graves were covered by mounds of a similar size. The graves of the north group 
had a short entrance stairway on the south side, leading to a long, rectangular pit with a 
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mud-brick vaulted chamber at the north end. The graves of the south group were of two 
types: the first, similar to that of the north group but orientated east and west ; the second, 
a deep, rectangular pit, orientated east and west, with a lateral burial-niche cut in the north 
wall in which the skeleton lay extended on the back, the axis of the body being east and west. 
Immediately adjacent to this southern group of mound tombs was a small Christian cemetery 
of ‘shaft with end-chamber’ tombs in which the bodies were orientated east and west. It is 
possible that the graves of the southern group represent a transitional type introduced with 
the conversion of Northern Nubia to Christianity towards the middle of the sixth century. 
Though the mound burial was retained, the 
orientation of the tomb was changed and the 
pagan custom of placing funerary offerings in the 
tomb was abandoned. 

The cemeteries at Firka seem then to have 
been in use during the fifth and sixth centuries. 
As to the people who were buried there, it was 
unfortunate that so much of the anthropological 
material had been destroyed either by moisture or 
through the depredations of plunderers. Those 
intact skulls, however, which could safely be con- 
sidered to be those of the owners of the tombs (as 
distinct from the subsidiary burials) exhibited a 
heavily negroid strain characteristic of the ‘X- 
group’ skulls as a whole, which are notably more 
negroid than those from the earlier Meroitic graves. 
Culturally, especially with regard to the pottery 
and beads from Firka, the affinities with the 
Meroitic civilization of Northern Nubia are pro- 
nounced. At the same time, the presence of 
pottery vessels of Coptic types and of amphorae 
and certain bronze objects probably imported from Egypt indicates close relations with that 
country. 

In addition to the total absence of the Meroitic script, of the Ba-statues, and of the sculp- 
tured or engraved tombstones which are normal accompaniments of the Meroitic graves, the 
form of burial below an earthen mound is a feature which does not occur in the earlier 
Meroitic cemeteries of Northern Nubia. This type of tomb, with a sloping or stairway 
entrance, is clearly related to that of the Ethiopian earthen tumulus tombs such as those at 
El-Kuru of the eighth and ninth centuries B.c. 

In the Leyden papyrus recording an appeal from Appion, Bishop of Syene, to the 
military governor of the province for troops to protect his churches on the island of Philae,! 
there is the first contemporary reference to a people called the *AvvouBdSes, who appear to 
be identical with the Nou8d8es of Priscus? and of the great inscription set up by their king 
Silko in the Temple of Kalabsha.? According to that inscription the territory of the Nou- 
bades lay immediately to the south of Ibrim, though subsequently they became rulers of all 
Northern Nubia from the First to the Third Cataract.4 


* Date c. a.p. 425-50. See Wilcken in Archiv. f. Pap., 1, 396-407. 

? Priscus, Fragmenta, ed. Niebuhr, 153-4. 

* Gauthier, Temple de Kalabchah, 204-5. 

* For the later history of the kingdom of the Noubades see Kirwan in J ournal, 21, 57 ff. 





Fic. 3. Types of Pottery from the South 
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The presence of this new element in the population of Northern Nubia may perhaps be 
explained by identifying the Noubades with the Néba people, who seem to have invaded the 
Island of Meroe early in the fourth century a.p. and who were in turn driven northwards 
towards the middle of that century by the invading armies of Aeizanas, King of Axum.? In 
view of this possible identification of the Noba-Noubades with the *X-group’ people, the 
strong Meroitic influence perceptible in the ‘X-group’ remains has been accounted for by the 
fact that the Noba themselves may have been influenced by the civilization of their neigh- 
bours at Meroe.” There is, however, as yet no evidence to show that the Meroitie kingdom 
of Northern Nubia collapsed with the fall of the capital city before the Abyssinian invaders. 
Indeed, it may be argued that the Meroitie contribution to the ‘ X-group’ culture is of too 
fundamental a kind to have been the result of a superficial contact between the Noba people 
and the Meroites during what was probably but a short period of time. If the overlords of 
Northern Nubia during the sixth century were the Noubades, the indigenous inhabitants 
were physically and culturally descendants of the earlier Meroitic population. The‘ X-group’ 
period may perhaps be regarded as the final phase in the history of the Northern Meroitic 
kingdom, during which Nubia was strongly influenced by the contemporary civilization of 
Byzantine Egypt. The negroid Noubades made little contribution to Nubian culture, and 
where signs of a cultural decline are perceptible, as in the disappearance of the native 
Meroitic script and the absence of the delicate and elaborately painted pottery, the finest 
product of the Meroitic artist, this decline may have been due to the primitive and illiter- 
ate ruling class and to the severance of relations with the more civilized southern capital 
consequent on the fall of Meroe. 

The neighbourhood of Firka is rich in ancient sites. Opposite the village is the island 
called Firkinarti, at the south end of which is a large rectangular fortified enclosure with 
dry-built stone walls having a semicircular bastion at each corner and also square-built 
towers projecting at intervals. These walls enclosed a number of stone and mud-brick houses 
mostly medieval in date, though the presence of potsherds similar to those from the mound 
tombs may indicate that parts of the site were in occupation as early as the fifth or sixth 
century. The tradition among the native population is that such fortified towns, of which 
there is a number on islands in the Cataract region, were built by their ancestors the Niba, 
who at the time of the invasions of the Arabs fled from the villages along the river banks and 
sought refuge within their walls. 

On the west bank of the Nile opposite Firka are two churches, and near these is a granite 
quarry, apparently of the same period, with some partly hewn pillars lying on the ground. 
On the east bank, about five miles to the south of Firka, is a well preserved church, built of 
mud-brick, and set high up on a hill overlooking the village of Mograka (PI. xx, 4). A mile 
farther to the south, at Kosheh, we examined a cemetery of tumulus tombs, several of which 
had been excavated. The largest mound (PI. xx, 2) yielded a number of interesting bronzes, 
including the strainer (PI. xxii, 8), a variety of remarkably fine beads, and the carnelian 
gem engraved in intaglio with the figure of a goddess of Meroitic type (Pl. xxii, 5). 

Both at Késheh and at Firka, to the east of the mound cemeteries, were small cemeteries 
of the so-called ‘C-group’ or Middle Kingdom type, with circular stone superstructures.? 
The pottery from these graves resembled that from the Kerma tombs more closely than that 
from the Lower Nubian ‘C-group’ cemeteries. On the east bank of the Nile near ‘Amara, 


1 Cf. Littmann, Deutsche Aksum Expedition, Inschriften, 1. 

2 Cf. Junker in Witt. Kairo, 3, 155 ff. 

® The writer has picked up sherds of both ‘C-group’ and Early Dynastic rippled pottery of Nubian type 
on ancient sites not far from Khartoum. 
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about twenty-five miles to the south of Firka, we located with some difficulty the site of the 
Meroitic temple described by Budge.t When visited by the latter in 1906 both the gateway 
and six columns with sculptured reliefs were standing; to-day only one broken granite 
column-base and traces of mud-brick foundation walls are visible. A few miles to the south 
of ‘Amara is the island of Sai, a place, as Burckhardt discovered, extremely difficult of access. 
At the north end of the island is a fortified enclosure similar to that on Firkinarti. Among the 
ruins of the town was a number of inscribed blocks and column-drums from a temple 
founded, according to one inscription, in the twenty-fifth year of Tuthmosis ITI. The island 
contains a number of cemeteries: some of the Christian period, one of New Kingdom date, 
and a large cemetery of mound tombs similar to those at Firka. Not far from the town are 
the remains of the Metropolitan church. Finally at Wawa, on the east bank of the Nile about 
one hundred and fifty miles to the south of the Second Cataract, we visited an important 
cemetery of large mound tombs which, to judge by the sherds on the surface, were of the 
same period as those at Firka. Part of one of the largest mounds had been removed by 
plunderers in recent years, and the entrance on the east side had been cleared, revealing 
an elaborate facade of red brick. 

In conclusion we should like to express our thanks to the officials of the Sudan Govern- 
ment—especially to Mr. Grabham, the Acting Conservator of Antiquities; Mr. Purves, the 
Governor of the Northern Province, and his District Commissioners; and to Dr. Waldo 
Wallace of Halfa—for their ever-ready help and unfailing courtesy. The excavations at 
Firka were of necessity on a small scale. This winter the Expedition is continuing the 
excavation of Kawa (the ancient Gematen), where the large town-site and the adjacent 
cemeteries are as yet unexplored. 


1 Budge, A History of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1, 467. 





1. Engraved bronze bowl from 
Tomb 12. Scale 1: 3. 


3. Alabaster chalice from 
Tomb 14. Scale 1:3. 





6. Bronze ladle with iron handle. 
Scale 1: 3. 





4. Silver bowl with engraved 
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7. Bronze ewer from tomb at Nosheh. 
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8. Bronze swinging lamp on stand, 
from Tomb 14. Attached to the 
chain is a stopper for the filling hole 
and a pair of iron tweezers for 
trimming wick. Scale 1. 4. 
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Plate XXIII 


THE ANTINOE FRAGMENT OF JUVENAL! 


By C. H. ROBERTS 
With Plates xxiv, xxv 


Even in the fourth and fifth centuries, when the Latin language was more widely employed 
in Egypt than ever before or after, Latin literature never took a firm hold among the 
Hellenized upper classes of the provinces: so much is clear from the scanty finds.? Cicero and 
Virgil were the most popular, to use the word in a very restricted sense ; their position was 
no doubt guaranteed by the school and the rhetorician’s lecture-room. When people read 
Latin at all for other than utilitarian reasons—on this ground the fragments of the legal 
classics may be accounted for—they seem to have been attracted by history, whether 
compressed into epitome or chronicle or in a more literary shape; the inhabitants of Egypt 
had every reason to be more interested in Rome as a historical force than in Rome as a nurse 
of poets. Leaving Virgil on one side, we find that Latin poetry has been represented by one 
solitary scrap of Lucan ;3 hence Dr. John Johnson's discovery among the papyri brought to 
light during the Society’s excavations at Antinoé in the spring of 19144 of a leaf from a codex 
of Juvenal containing Il. 149-98 of the Seventh Satire, the text of which is given for the first 
time below, is a welcome addition to the small collection of Latin manuscripts from Egypt. 
There is an appropriate irony in the fact that while Catullus, Horace, and Ovid have found 
no witness to their fame in this field, Juvenal should have this tribute paid to his memory by 
Egypt, a land to which, with all its inhabitants, his antipathy was so violent and so im- 
pressed itself on his readers that later tradition felt it necessary to invent some personal link 
between him and it; hence came the story that Juvenal was banished to Coptos for an 
indiscretion (as praefectus cohortis at the age of 80!) and there intra brerissimum tempus angore 
et taedio periit.’ But though this parchment has its interest for the Aulturgeschichte of Egypt, 
its real importance lies in what it can tell us of the text and textual history of the Satires ; 
and to this, after a description of the manuscript, we must turn. 


1 A brief account of this text was given by me in a paper read to the Fourth International Congress of 
Papyrology in May of last year, and has been published in Aegyptus, 15, 297-302. Since then the parchment 
has been cleaned and this account needs correction in one or two details: for depy7s on p. 301 read dduys, 
and the statement that the mark of short quantity does not appear is no longer true, cf. below, p. 202. 

Besides my great obligations to Dr. Ulrich Knoche, the scope of which will be clear from the description 
of the text, I have to thank Dr. E. A. Lowe for his advice and assistance in matters of palaeography, Prof. 
Eduard Fraenkel for discussing several difficult points with me, Mr. E. Lobel for arranging for the parchment 
to be cleaned, and, not least, Dr. John Johnson, for waiving in my favour the discoverer's right of publication. 

2 A list of Latin literary papyri discovered up to 1917 may be found in Schubart’s Einfihrung, 481; see 
further, for a description and discussion of the finds, P. Jouguet, Rerue des Etudes latines, 3 (1925), 47-50; 
J.G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri, 34-7. In both of these will be found references to texts discovered 
since Schubart's list was drawn up: but to the best of my knowledye no complete inventory exists. 

3 P, Brit. Mus. Lit. 42, containing De Bello Civili, m, 247, 248; 265, 266. Perhaps P. Oxy. 781 should 
also be mentioned, a small unidentified fragment, probably in hexameters. 

4 Cf. Johnson's account of these excavations and the papyri discovered in them in Journal, 1 (1914), 
168-81. 

5 For the Vitae of Juvenal. cf. P. Wessner, Scholia in Juvenulem Vetustiora, pp. XXXIV-XXXVi; text on p. 1. 
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The leaf is 22-7 em. in height by 17 cm. in breadth, the upper and lower margins measur- 
ing 3 cm. each, the side margins 2-6 em. The inner side of the leaf has suffered severely ; the 
whole bottom corner has been torn away, while higher up there is another gap which leaves 
lines 153-6 and 178-82 mutilated. The intervening section of this side has survived as a 
separate fragment; but though there is no break in the text between this and the main 
portion, they cannot actually be attached, as the latter has warped and consequently is 
overlapped by the small fragment. But this is not the only damage the leaf has suffered. 
Besides some creases and contractions of the parchment, parts of the surface are so stained 
and discoloured that they have hitherto resisted any restorative treatment. The effects of 
this may be seen in the photograph; by comparison with the verso, the recto has suffered 
considerably, and while even here except for a few bad patches the text can be made out, the 
interlinear glosses and scholia have sometimes vanished beyond recall—partly because 
the light-brown ink in which they are written in places can hardly be distinguished from the 
stain. (Here a warning may be given: accents and stops are only inserted in the transcript 
where their presence is beyond doubt, and the absence, e.g., of an accent on a word which can 
itself be read in spite of the stain on the parchment, is no evidence that the word was not 
originally accented.) The rulings were made on the hair side, in this case the verso, on which 
the furrows made by the stilus can still be seen ; the corresponding ridges are in part visible 
on the recto. If there was ever any numeration, no trace of it survives, so that it is impossible 
to tell whether the codex included any other work before the Satires.1 

The text is written in a careful and regular uncial hand of considerable beauty, small and 
with a slight tendency to a backward slope, of a type which Dr. Lowe would designate the 
Byzantine Uncial. Of this hand the classic example is the great Florentine codex of 
Justinian’s Pandects,? whose origin in Ravenna would sufficiently explain its affinity to 
Hastern rather than to Western hands and which is perhaps to be dated to the late sixth 
century. One important characteristic of this type of hand, a g with a long stroke to the left 
below the line and finished off with a small hook to the right, is present both in the Florentine 
codex and in P. Ant. Juv. (to give this parchment a convenient if temporary name) and is 
not to be found in contemporary Western hands. A similar g may be observed in the new 
fragments of Gaius, P.S.I. 1182, some leaves of a parchment whose provenance is thought to 
be Antinoé. This manuscript, which represents the same script in an earlier stage of its 
development, is assigned by Prof. Rostagno to the fourth or early fifth century ;3 its bolder 
and squarer hand is undoubtedly earlier than that of P. Ant. Juv., but the resemblances 
between the two are considerable; ¢f., besides the g, the d, m, l, and s. Among other uncial 
manuscripts not of this specific type, with which P. Ant. Juv. may be compared, are the 
Vercelli Gospels (Ehrle-Liebaert, Specimina Codicum Latinorum, 5c), the Codex Veronensis 
of Gaius (Steffens, Lateinische Paldographie, 18), and the Codex Bobbiensis of St. Cyprian’s 
Letters (Ehrie-Liebaert, op. cit., 5d), in which a form of t very like that in P. Ant. Juv. 
occurs. In P. Ant. Juv., a and rare of the early type (cf. P.S.I. 1182), while the m with the 
left stroke curved sharply inwards and the ¢ with its almost semicircular hasta are evidence 
of a fairly advanced stage of uncial writing. Dr. Lowe considers that P. Ant. Juv. was 


* But it should be noted that in the Bobbio manuscript (Vat. 5750) the Satires of Juvenal preceded those 
of Persius ; 7. Wessner, op. cit., p. vi. 

> Justiniant Augusti Digestorum seu Pandectorum Codex Florentinus olim Pisanus phototypice expressus, 
Rome, 1910. Certain parts of this manuscript are written in a script of mixed uncials and minuscules, cf. the 
reproduction in Maunde Thompson’s article on palaeography in Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, 775; 


it is only with the purely uncial part of this manuscript that P. Ant. Juv. can be compared, as it shows no 
trace of minuscule influence. 7 PSL, x1, 2-3. 
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probably written c. a.p. 500, a date which agrees well enough with the external evidence; 
it thus ranks as the second oldest of Juvenal’s manuscripts, being preceded only by the 
fourth-century Bobbio palimpsest, Vat. 5750. The ink in which it is written is of the metallic 
type, reddish-brown in colour, which is usual at this period. 

Scholia and glosses both in Greek and Latin are thickly crowded along the margins and 
between the lines of the text; how many hands are to be distinguished here is not quite 
certain. The bulk of the scholia are written in a light reddish-brown ink, more diluted and 
less durable than that of the text: I now incline to think that we must distinguish two hands 
here,? which we may call B and C, reserving A for that of the text proper. Both employ a 
mixture of uncial and cursive forms, with the uncials predominating: ligatures are rare, and 
the forms of the letters are in general the same in both. But B, to whom may be assigned 
all the scholia on the left margin of both recto and verso, writes in rather a clumsy and heavy 
upright hand: C writes an easier and more flowing hand, and appears to be more at home 
with Greek than is B (there is little to distinguish B’s Greek letters from his Latin, ef. dodvac 
in 196? and contrast the clumsy év 7@ peoavdiw of 181? with the 76 dujynya of 161). Dr. Lowe 
regards these hands as practically contemporary with that of the text (A): nor would I 
suggest that in separating the hands we need to look for two sources of these scholia, since 
all are sufficiently inept to have the same parentage. Of the Latin letters in these hands e is 
frequently of a cursive type and reaches above the line: h is angular, very different from the 
rounded uncial of A: / has a long hasta with a down-stroke well below the line: u is of the open 
type resembling w, and is never found in an uncial form. The g used by C in mayister (166) is 
of interest, as it bears a distinct resemblance to the half-uncial form. d is eursive, always of 
the uncial type. These two hands would appear to be very close to that of the first scholiast 
in the Bembine Terence, to judge from the description given by G. F’. Mountford? (unfortu- 
nately no reproduction of this hand of the scholia has appeared) ; this is also assigned to the 
first half of the sixth century. The rapid and attractive semi-cursive in the Greek scholia of 
C has a close parallel in one of the glosses to P.S.I. 1182 (dmactodyros in 73) and is not 
unlike the hand of one of the commentators of P. Oxy. 2064.4 B and C between them account 
for the great majority of the scholia and glosses ; some Greek annotations written in a cursive 
hand in dark, black ink were added at some later date by D, who occasionally inked over an 
earlier scholion or even a few letters of the text and once translated a Latin scholion of C. 
To E and F (probably readers into whose hands at some later period in the sixth century the 
manuscript passed) may be attributed a word apiece, both in Latin, the one an annotation 
to a scholion, the other probably a gloss. 

Of these scribes B was probably responsible for a few corrections of the manuscript (some 
have been added by A) and also for the punctuation, accents, and some of the critical signs. 
For punctuation high, medial, and low stops are employed, the first correctly to indicate 
a longer pause (cf. P. Oxy. 226, introd.), the other two quite indiscriminately. Deleted letters 
are indicated once (187) by drawing a line through the letter in question and placing a dot 
above it (the usual method), once (161) by placing a dot below the letter: in this case the 
letter deleted oceurs in the middle of a word and the eorrection is written above.? In the 
text itself the only abbreviations found are -q~ for -que and once (162) urbe~ for urbefm) ; in 
the scholia, both Greek and Latin, they are much more frequent. Marks of quantity are used 

1 These scholia (B and C) were referred to in my article in Aegyptus as the work of a sinule hand. 

? Such references are to the lines of P. Ant. Juv. 3 The Scholia Bembina (London, 1934), 4. 
Hunt and Johnson, Two Theocritus Papyri. Pl. 1. fr. 31. 

5 For deletion in Latin manuscripts r. W. M. Lindsay in Palueographia Lacina, 111. 65-6; in Greek papyti, 
v. Kenyon, Palaeography of Greek Papyri, 31. 
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haphazardly and by no means correctly throughout the text, — frequently, “ only in 187 and 
198. (The former is found in other Latin manuscripts from Egypt, e.g., P.S.I. 21, P. Oxy. 
1089, and an unpublished fragment of Virgil in the Rylands collection.) An interesting 
feature of the text is the use of accents; the acute is used on any syllable except the last 
(only twice on a monosyllable, qi in 165 and most probably on the same word in 164), the 
grave only on monosyllables, though by no means on all.’ It may be noted that the accent is 
frequently placed over the consonant following the vowel accented. The diaeresis is regularly 
used over ¢ preceded or followed by another vowel and once (implet, 161) when 7 stands alone. 

One of the peculiarities of this manuseript is the presence of critical signs. Underneath 
191 and 192 diplai have been drawn, the former in all probability a diplé obelismené (what 
can be seen is >— and there is no trace of ink in the intervening space); and the two are 
apparently connected by a line drawn through the first letter of 192, which consequently 
looks as though it had been enclosed.? The usual purpose of the diplé both in manuscripts 
and papyri (for the latter ¢f., e.g., P. Brit. Mus. Lit. 27 = Kenyon, Classical Texts in the 
British Afuseum, 100, and P. Oxy. 445; both are texts of the Iliad, and the critical signs in the 
latter approximate very closely to those in Venetus A) was to draw attention to notes on 
either grammar or subject-matter, not at this period inserted in the text itself, or to mark 
a quotation; here the diplé may have been employed to guide the reader's eye to the 
irrelevant and edifying scholion in the margin, but more probably (see below, p. 208) has a 
different purpose. 7 for £(srnoov) or ¢(7rex), resembling an uncial d with a line across the 
top, has been scored against three lines (157, 160, 185) and is probably used in its correct 
context to indicate an uncertainty of reading or interpretation. The third, which is 
frequently inserted by hands B (or C) and D is -I-—a sign which, unless it be regarded as a 
degenerate form of the asterisk, is not, as far as I know, found in papyri. It is placed 
between the lines and presumably draws attention to a gloss or scholion. 

1 Accentuation appears to be unknown in Western manuscripts of this period, and handbooks of palaeo- 
graphy (¢.g., Maunde Thompson, Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography, 64) usually first mention them 
in connexion with early English and Irish manuscripts. In Latin manuscripts from Egypt they are not 
unknown, but are by no means common; the only examples I know of are P.S.I. 21 (Virgil, Aeneid 4, fifth 
century), P. Oxy. 1099 (a Virgilian word-list of the fifth century), and P. Oxy. 30. In this last fragment the 
editors refer to the marks as apices—the apex being the mark of a naturally long syllable which is frequently 
found in inscriptions and which disappears from use near the end of the third century—and partly relying 
on this assign the text, part of an unknown historical work, to the third century. Apices are also found in the 
papytus fragment of the Poem on the Battle of Actium from Herculaneum (Scott, Fragmenta Herculanensia, 50) 
and in P. Ryl. 79 (second century a.D.), and are almost certainly to be recognized in the Claudius papyrus 
(B.G.U. 611, 4.D. 43-54), though described by Steffens (Lat. Pal., 3) as accents. In view of the later evidence 
the marks in P. Oxy. 30 should probably be regarded as accents. The use of accents in Latin manuscripts has 
its origin—as far as my knowledge goes—in Egypt, where we may safely attribute it to Greek influence. For 
the later use of the apex, v. W. M. Lindsay, Palaeographia Latina,u, 17. It may be worth noting that the 
practice of P. Ant. Juv. does not tally with the principles of accentuation laid down by Isidore, Htym., 1, xviii, 2. 

2 T am glad to find that Dr. Knoche agrees with me not only that below 191 a diplé obelismené is in all 
probability to be recognized, but also that both the diplai refer to the single line 192 (a glance at the photo- 
graph will show the reasons for thinking this to be so). 

3 The use of this sign has recently been studied by Dr. A. C. Clark, The Acts of the Apostles, 371-3; he 
quotes examples of its use both in literary papyri, to indicate errors, and in documents (e.g., to call attention 
to some matter needing verification), and later in Latin manuscripts, where it is used to mark corrupt 
passages. According to Clark the earliest Latin manuscript in which it is found is Vindob. 2160, of the sixth 
century. It seems probable that in P. Ant. Juv. it is used to mark a word or passage the scholiast failed to 
understand, i.¢., in 160 arcadico, in 157 mercedem solvere, in 185 pulmentaria (afterwards glossed by D) unless 


he was worried by the indicative conponit. In two nearly contemporary papyri it is found used as a coronis— 
in P. Brit. Mus. Lit. 98 from Aphrodito and in the Antinoé Theocritus (Hunt and Johnson, op. cit., 21). 
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This brings us to what is of real importance in this discovery—its contribution to the study 
of the text of the Satires. For what follows, both the analysis of particular passages and the 
conclusions on the character and value of the text, I am greatly indebted to Dr. Ulrich 
Knoche, who hasplaced at my disposal his exceptional knowledge of the manuscripts of Juvenal; 
without the assistance of his notes it would have been impossible either to give so full a colla- 
tion or on the strength of this collation to estimate the significance of the Antinoé fragment.1 

P. Ant. Juy. gives us, on the whole, a sound and trustworthy text ; it does not, however, 
present us with a single new reading that can be accepted as authentic, and even its mistakes 
are known to us from one source or another except for the following which are of little 
significance: 161 diet for die, hannubal for hannibal, 177 arte for artem, 188 constavit for 
constabit, 194 perfrisit for perfrizit. The text from which this fragment derives was sub- 
stantially the same as that represented by the medieval codices, and it is for the study not of 
the text of Juvenal but of its transmission that P. Ant. Juv. is of peculiar importance. It is 
of some interest to know that Juvenal had his readers among the Hellenized provincials of 
Egypt in the sixth century: of much greater interest for the study of Latin authors in general 
and of Juvenal in particular that certain passages in this text were marked with critical signs. 
This gives substantial confirmation to Dr. Knoche’s theory that the archetype of Juvenal to 
which all our manuscripts go back was a gelehrte Ausgabe, 7.c.,an edition equipped with critical 
signs. This theory, suggested (i) by the scholia to v1, 238 (cf. Wessner, op. cit., ad loc.), 365, and 
others, (ii) by the omission or change in sequence of certain verses in certain M58., (ili) perhaps 
by certain signs in some medieval manuscripts,” finds its conclusive proof here? in the diplai* 
placed against 192; this line was condemned by Jahn in his second edition as an inter- 


1 T have contented myself with summarizing Dr. Knoche’s views, as he will shortly publish in a German 
periodical a rather fuller account in which in particular he will discuss in more detail the importance of the 
text for Veberlieferungsgeschichte. 2 1. Knoche, Gnomon, 11 (1934), 596, 599, and particularly 601 f. 

3 It should, of course, be remembered that this parchment comes from a literary circle where Greek 
literature was far better known than Latin and where readers would be accustomed to critical editions of 
Greek texts: hence the presence of critical signs might be explained as a local peculiarity. But I do not think 
this consideration need really invalidate Dr. Knoche’s conclusion, as (i) critical signs are not generally found 
in Latin literary papyri—the only example known to me is P.S.I. 1182, where the mapdypados, the wpaios, and 
another mark of uncertain significance are found—and so it is not likely that they would be inserted here 
without special reason ; (ii) it is doubtful if the scholia in P. Ant. Juv. account satisfactorily for the presence 
in the text of the diplé and the ¢-, i.e., it looks as though these were taken over from a preceding text and as 
though the scholiast of P. Ant. Juv. did not understand their exact significance (though in the absence of 
other evidence not much weight can be attached to this); (iii) if (v. the next note) the diplai against 192 
indicate that this line is interpolated as spurious, this would be conclusive, as certainly not at Antinoe nor— 
given the state of learning evinced by the scholia—at Alexandria would the line be condemned without 
authority. Nor does the use of (~ suggest a local origin, as in the nearly contemporary Antino¢é Theocritus 
and P. Brit. Mus. Lit. 98 it is used not as a critical sign but as a coronis. 

4 Dr. Knoche has pointed out to me that in the scholia to the Iliad the diplé by itself may be used not 
merely to indicate the presence of some point needing comment, but also to mark that the line in question 
was athetized or omitted by one of the earlier Alexandrian critics but retained, perhaps doubtfully, in the 
text. In Iliad 9, 140, it indicates that some critics interpolated a line after 140, as also in Iliad 13, 
808 (cf. text in T. W. Allen’s Homer's Iliad and scholia ad loc.). In B.K.T., v, 1, 18 (P. Berol. 9774), 
containing Il. 596-608 of Zliad 18, four lines have been interpolated from the Hesiodic Shield of Heracles, and 
the interpolation is here indicated by placing a diplé against each of the lines in question (for this reference 
Tam indebted to Prof. Jachmann). Hence there is a strong probability—all the stronger if the mark above 
192 is a diplé obelismené—that the scribe intended to mark 192 if not as spurious, yet at least as doubtful. 
This is of some importance: not only does it strikingly confirm Jahn’s rejection of this line, but it also 
argues very strongly for the view that the critical signs in P. Ant. Juv. do imply the existence of an 
anterior critical edition of Juvenal and are not the work of a local scribe. 
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polation, and now that his judgement finds this support, the burden of proof will rest on 
those who maintain that 192 is in its correct position here. This has a somewhat wider 
interest in view of the fact that the critical signs of Latin grammarians not only in the text 
of Juvenal, but in that of all Latin authors, have, with very few exceptions, disappeared. 

A discussion of the affinities of the text of P. Ant. Juv. should be prefaced with 
the statement that it, together with all our other manuscripts of Juvenal, may be referred 
to a common archetype written c. a.p. 400. This may be regarded as certain for the 
following reasons: 

(i) The sequence of verses is identical with that found in the vast majority of manuscripts. 
There are no omissions or additions, and the spurious verse Perfer[rlet inductis turbata et 
sobria ceris, added by a corrector of the Oxoniensis after 153, and in Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
11997 placed with slight variations after 160, is absent from P. Ant. Juv., as it certainly was 
from the text of the archetype. 

(ii) Three corruptions characteristic of the archetype are also to be found in P. Ant. Juv. 
These are: (a) 149 znponere (where some word like poscere, suggested by Biicheler, is needed) ; 
(b) 1583 isdem for idem (a conjecture of Jahn’s, since found to be supported by some medieval 
manuscripts, vr. Knoche, Gnomon, 10—1933—247) ; (c) 177 scindens for scindes (a correction 
again due to Jahn and the reading of the first hand of Voss. F 64 and two later MSS.). 

We may postulate that not long after the archetype was written, the manuscripts of 
Juvenal were to be found divided into two groups which may be called IZ and Q. In the 
verses with which we are concerned the text of IT is reproduced with comparatively little 
change by the P(ithoeanus) (Montpellier 125), the Scidae Arouienses (Ar.), and the lemmata 
of the scholia (5), while Q, the vulgate text, is reflected in more than three hundred manu- 
scripts. But between those two groups comes a large number of eclectic texts, and it is with 
these that P. Ant. Juv. must be ranked. At the time when P. Ant. Juv. was written, how- 
ever, this process of conflating the two recensions had not gone very far, and consequently 
the text is to a large extent free from secondary corruptions. As the following list shows, 
P. Ant. Juv. has escaped a large number of corrupt readings which later made their way 
into the text of JJ as represented by P, or by P, Ar., and S in agreement: 

149 Africa si placuit/Africas placuit Pa Ar.*;+-inponere+-/ponere P' Ar.’ and a few other 
codices ; 153 cantabit/cantavit P Ar. and one other manuscript ; 157 volunt/relunt P Ar.*; 161 
Quaque/Quamque P* Ar."; hannibal (Hannu- P. Ant. Juv.)/annibal P* Ar! and other manu- 
scripts ; 162 deliberat/liberat P* Ar.‘ and two other manuscripts; 165 accipe/accipere P' Ar.'; 
174 Summula/Summaria P# 8; 175 tempta/temptat P+ § and other manuscripts; 176 pollio/ 
polio (hardly likely to be correct, cf. H. A. J. Munro ad Luer. I, 313) P; 180 iumenta/tu- 
mentia Pa; 194 perfriait (-sit P. Ant. Juv.)/ perfrinxit Pa (later corrected) ; 197 fies/fiet P+ and 
a few other codices. 

Similarly, certain corruptions peculiar to some of the subdivisions of Q, e.g., 176 Griso- 
gonus, 178 seaxcentis, are also absent from P. Ant. Juv.; but these hardly need specifying 
here.’ In the following instances it agrees with JT against 2, where the former has preserved 
the correct reading: 150 vetti (not vecti), 165 quid (not quod; n.b. the scholion of P. Ant. Juv.), 
166 haec (not ast). 

For some of the readings of P. Ant. Juv. another interpretation must be sought. Knoche 
has argued? that at some time the JZ recension was influenced by Q and that the effects of this 
are to be traced where P, Ar., and S, or any two of them, agree in rejecting the correct reading, 

1 For the a group, from which these two examples are taken, x. Knoche, Gnomon, 4 (1928), 93; id., 


Hermes, 63 (1928), 361-3: for the y group v. Leo’s edition of Juvenal (Berlin, 1910), introd., xx ff. 
> Die Ueberlieferung Juvenals (Berlin, 1926), 34. 
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originally present in JZ and now to be found only in some of the eclectic texts. On this 
assumption it is easy to account for the two instances in which P. Ant. Juv. dissents from 
both P and the vulgate, and together with a few manuscripts of the same type as itself has 
preserved the correct reading. These are: (i) 154[crJambe, a conjecture of Politian’s and the 
reading given by G (= Parisinus 7900, tenth century) and the second hand of Vat. Urb. 342 
(tenth-eleventh centuries), and supported by the later scholia ; three other eclectic texts give it 
in the slightly corrupted form grambe (Parisinus 8071, Parisinus 9345, and the first hand of 
Vat. Urb. 842), while P! and Ar. (and perhaps originally Leid. Voss. Q. 18) read crambre and 
most of the vulgate texts cambr(a)e. (ii) In 185, assuming (v. Housman, ad loc.) that com- 
ponit is the true reading, we find that while condit is supported by the majority of manu- 
scripts, componit only survives in a number of eclectic texts, among them G, Vat. Reg. 2029, 
Laur. 34, 42, and Voss.Q.18. Hence P. Ant. Juv. provides additional proof that some correct 
readings not to be found in the majority of our codices, and only surviving in a few medieval 
manuscripts of eclectic type, are not the results of conjecture, but may well be derived from 
texts of the late classical period. 

After this it is less surprising to find that on three occasions P. Ant. Juv. preserves a 
reading peculiar to itself and a few, mostly late, manuscripts against the mass of the tradition: 

(i) In 187 sufficiunt is mistakenly given for sufficient, which was the reading of both II 
and Q; otherwise sufficiunt appears only in Laur. 34, 25, Laur. 34, 39 (both of the twelfth 
century), Laur. 84, 38, and Dresd. 154 (both of the fifteenth century). 

(ii) 156 diversa fronte. This reading is found only in Vat. 3286 (eleventh century)! and 
in three fifteenth-century manuscripts, Ottobon. 2854, Vat. Barber. 18, Roman. Casanat. 27. 
This reading has met with some support,” but in all probability we should follow Housman 
in preferring the diversa parte of the vulgate to both fronte and the diversae forte (accepted 
by Leo) of P' and Ar." 

(iii) In 184 domum supplants the correct domus—an error P. Ant. Juy. shares only with 
seven early manuscripts: G, Par. 7906, Par. 8071 (=F), Par. 9345, Vat. Urb. 342, Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 15600, Pal. 1701, and a few of later date. It is possible that P itself originally 
read domum, as the -s is due to a corrector. From these readings we may infer that a reading 
which appears in a few manuscripts against the testimony of P and the great majority of Q 
manuscripts may be of quite ancient origin. 

Only once does P. Ant. Juv. agree with /7 in one of the latter's characteristic corruptions, 
namely the reading peremit for perimit in 151, also found in F and U". Most probably this 
is not to be regarded as more than a coincidence. It may, however, be inferred from the 
inponere of 149 and the fies of 198 that P. Ant. Juv. does presuppose the existence of some 
manuscripts of the Q recension. (Owing to a gap in the parchment, it cannot be determined 
whether we should read in 159 laera with Q or laevae with Pt Ar.’) 

It is clear from this collation that P. Ant. Juv. cannot be closely associated with any 
manuscript or any group of manuscripts. Its surprising agreement with Vat. 3256 and a few 
other manuscripts in 156 cannot be taken as evidence of their relatedness, as elsewhere the 
divergences between the two are considerable. It may be described as a manuscript of 
eclectic character, the basis of which is the text of IT free from the secondary errors with 
which the latter has come down to us in P. Ar., and $. but which has been influenced by 
the Q recension. From it may be learnt two facts of some importance: the first. that 
there existed in the late classical period a critical edition of Juvenal’s text; the second, 
that variant readings which have very little manuseript support may well be of ancient 
origin. 

1 For this codex v. Knoche, Hermes, 63 (1928), 342 ff. 2 C. E. Stuart, C.Q., 3 (1909), 7. 
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The orthography is on the whole good, e.g., in 178 and 197 the text gives rheto- instead of 
retho- common in the medieval manuscripts, in 190 pulcher instead of the pulcer of P and some 
other manuscripts, and in 164 cohortes, not cohortis (though the latter is perhaps to be 
preferred), in 161 Hannubal (1. Hannibal), where P, Ar., and most of the manuscripts omit 
the h (but in the same line our text agrees with most manuscripts in giving implet for inplet). 

The salient fact about the scholia and glosses preserved in the margins and between the 
lines of P. Ant. Juv. is that they are independent of the scholia known to us from the 
medieval codices ; beyond that they have little to tell us except about the depth of ineptitude 
of which fifth-century commentators were capable. As has been said above, the bulk of 
them, though in different hands, are probably to be referred to a common source: both B and 
C show about the same level of intelligence ; both attempt to paraphrase and amplify rather 
than elucidate or comment on peculiarities of style or text. With the exception of the note 
on Quintiliano in 186 (evidence enough of the ignorance of the scholiast) no attempt is made 
to comment on a proper name, although these scholiasts are by no means singular in their 
ignorance of the personae Juvenalianae ;! throughout there is only one lemma, that in 186. 
With D, who usually confines himself to translation, a lower level is reached ; these annota- 
tions are probably due to a reader with some Greek, but little or no Latin. K and F (the 
addition of patri by the former to an existent scholion almost passes belief) are presumably 
due to later readers. But ignorant as are the scholia inserted im the text by B and C, it 
would, I think, be a mistake to regard them as readers’ comments rather than as the work of 
a professional commentator. For one thing, the way in which they are written does not 
suggest that they are the jottings of an amateur; more important, the range of the vocabu- 
lary is certainly beyond that of an ordinary educated Graeco-Egyptian of the period. 
dpiornrypi(ov and day(e)ia are, it is true, ecclesiastical rather than literary words, and the 
former is found in contemporary documents; but dujpynya, Yuyxpomotds (known only from the 
scholia on Iliad 5, 75 and Theoer. 15, 58), déoxous (gloss on fercula, 184), and KAav8uvpicpods 
(gloss on vagitus, 196) smell of the lamp, and are fairly clearly the work of a grammarian with 
lexica at his elbow. With the single exception of diridens (gloss on scindens in 177)—and this 
is probably no more than a coincidence—none of these scholia are to be found in Wessner’s 
Scholia in Juvenalem Vetustiora: a fact which gains in interest if we accept the highly probable 
theory? that all our known scholia, 7.e. those found in manuscripts of the /7 and Q2 recensions, 
as well as those attributed to Probus by Valla (cf. the stemma in Wessner, op. cit., p. xliii), 
derive from a single vetustum commentum composed between 853 and 399, and that before 
this date no commentary at all on Juvenal was in existence. Thus we must assume that 
within a hundred years (for there is certainly no reason to think that the scholia of P. Ant. 
Juy. are earlier than ¢. 400, and they may well be later) two mdependent commentaries came 
into existence. (Some parallel to this may be found in the scholia to the Theocritus papyri 
from Oxyrhynchus and Antinoé:5 these, though not quite independent, differ considerably 
both by omission and addition from the existing scholia.) We should naturally think of 
Alexandria as the place where the scholia, part of which are preserved in P. Ant. Juv., were 
written, and indeed this might explain both their grammatical character and their poor 


1 Cf. Wessner, op. cit., p. xxxviii. 

* Wessner, op. cit., pp. xxxvi ff.; Knoche, Die Ueberlieferung Juvenals, 64 ff. Knoche is of the opinion 
that the retustum commentum, so far from being the first commentary on Juvenal, was a collection, in an 
abbreviated and revised form, of the work of earlier commentators (he argues, e.g., that a scholion such as 
that on 14, 102 could not have been written in the fourth century) and regards the scholia in P. Ant. Juv. 
as representing one of several versions of these notes not incorporated in the vetustum commentum. 

% Hunt and Johnson, op. cit., 5, 29. 
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quality ; for though philological studies certainly survived the destruction of the library of 
the Serapeum in a.p. 389,! it is probable that they never fully recovered from that disaster. 
As has already been noted, there is no very close relation between the text and the scholia, 
and the latter frequently betray a misunderstanding of the former which is surprising in 
view of the high standard of accuracy of the text itself; probably we should not be wrung in 
postulating a separate origin for the text and the scholia, the former being the descendant 
of a gelehrte Ausgabe, the latter representing an inadequate attempt, with no tradition 
behind it, to explain an author too difficult for the age. 

In the following transcription the text stands exactly as it does in the original, except 
that words have been divided and abbreviations extended: punctuation, accents, ete., are 
those of the original. Square brackets [ ] indicate a lacuna; double square brackets {[ ]] a 
deletion ; round brackets () the expansion of an abbreviation; ‘’ indicate that a letter has 
been written above the line. The lacunae have been filled up from Housman’s text (Cambridge, 
1931). Scholia and glosses by B are printed in Roman and upright Greek type; those by 
C in italic and slanting Greek type; and those by D in thick Greek type. 


Notes on the Text 


150. Perhaps read .. rammantia: the initial word might be coram, but magistro cannot 
be extorted out of the subsequent letters. 

166. 76 qu<i)d do ut totiens. This is the only lemma found among these scholia. 

169. The theme alluded to in these lines is explained thus by Housman: marito caeco uxor 
venenum dedit, ille recepit oculos: uxorem dimisit: ingratt reus est. Some other interpretation 
seems to have been attempted by this scholiast—perhaps that the wife assisted the husband 
to kill her lover. 

175. provata (I. prob-). After the ais a stroke which might represent an s or more probably 
a mark of abbreviation. Probato cannot be read. 

176. Arte represents a further corruption after scindes had been transformed into scin- 
dens, ‘pueros perhaps being construed as object to doceat and scindens and the latter, glossed 
by dividens, being used in the sense of ‘apportion’, ‘share’. 

181. pecatAws, ov is quoted in Liddell and Scott (9th ed.) only from Photius and Suidas 
as a varia lectio for pécavdos. 

184. emit may be more fairly regarded as an attempt to make sense of the corrupt quanti- 
cumque domwm than as due to a confusion between tenio and veneo. (D is responsible for the 
gloss in 194, where zovetrac is probably the result of confusion between algeo and dAyos.) 


1 Cf. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 1, 381. 
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REPORT ON COINS FOUND AT TEBTUNIS IN 1900 
By J. G. MILNE 
With Plate xxvi 


THE coins found at Tebtunis (Umm el-Burégat) by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt in 1900, when 
they were excavating for the University of California, have never been described. The 
intention was that a catalogue should be published as part of a full account of the site and its 
excavation: and for this purpose the coins were retained when the rest of the antiquities 
were sent to California. The account, however, was never written: and the coins were still in 
Dr. Hunt's rooms at the Queen’s College when he died. As I had promised Dr. Grenfell, in 
1900, to report on them, the time has now come to fulfil my promise. The coins are now 
housed in the Museum of Anthropology of the University of California at Berkeley, and the 
report is published here with the approval of the authorities of the University. 


J. A hoard of 140 Ptolemaic base-silver tetradrachms (inventory no. 442) was found in 
a house in the temple enclosure. They were all of the issue without any symbol in the field 
of the reverse, dated by regnal years, and of late style. Their preservation was excellent: 
they were quite unaffected by corrosion of any kind, and very few showed appreciable wear 
from circulation: even those that were most rubbed could not have lost more than a fractional 
percentage of their original weight. As a large hoard in such good condition is not of com- 
mon occurrence, they were all weighed, and the weights are given below, in grammes, 
classified under the regnal years. 

Year 1:14:01. Year 4: 14-62, 14-05, 13-89. Yeur 5: 14-17, 18-98, 13-76. Year 7: 14:33, 
13-95. Year 8:13:87. Year 9:14:47. Year 10: 18-73. Year 16 = 13: 18-84, 13-83. Year 14: 
14-25, 14-14, 14-10, 14-07, 13-60, 18-54. Year 15: 14-42, 14:39, 14-22, 14:18, 14-00. Year 16: 
14:39, 14-28, 14-20, 14-18, 18-88. Year 17: 14:78, 14-47, 14:37, 14-30, 14-17, 14-07, 18-76, 
13-73, 13-55, 12-68. Year 18: 14-69, 14-47, 14:32, 14:31, 14-23, 14-22, 14-18, 14-17, 14-18, 
14-12, 14-11, 13-98, 13-62, 18-53, 13-47, 18-85. Year 19: 15-57, 15-37, 15-14, 15-08, 14-86, 
14-80, 14-72, 14-62, 14-46, 14-41, 14-25, 14-03, 14-00, 13-95, 13-78, 13-75, 13-72, 13-64, 18-35, 
13-49, 13-48, 13-47, 13-42, 13-42, 13-26. Year 20: 15-81, 15-13, 14-88, 14-66, 14-56, 14-50, 
14-43, 14-41, 14-40, 14-34, 14-32, 14-26, 14-00, 13-87, 13-69, 13-64, 18-36, 13-20, 13-18, 13-10, 
12-54. Year 21: 14-99, 14-90, 14-55, 14-52, 14-44, 14-27, 14-14, 13-96, 13-29, 12-98, 12-77, 
Year 22: 15-13, 14-55, 14-19, 13-70, 18-70, 13-69, 13-63, 13-62, 13-23. Year 23: 15-09, 14-85, 
14-48, 14-45, 14-39, 14-12, 14-05, 13-99, 13-98, 13-90, 18-88, 13-58, 13-42, 13-41, 13-32, 13-21, 
11-56. Year 2£: 13-80. 

The composition of this hoard furnishes strong evidence in favour of the classification of 
the later Ptolemaic silver issues proposed by Regling (see Svoronos, 7a vouiopara Tod Kpdtous 
tav Irodkepaiwy, 1v, 326-380), according to which the coins without symbols dated by years 
1 to 10 are of the first reign of Ptolemy X Soter IT; those by years 8 = 11 to 13 = 16 of the 
joint reign of Ptolemy XI Alexander I and Cleopatra; those by years 14 to 26 of the sole 
reign of Ptolemy XI Alexander I: the regnal years thus correspond to the periods when these 
contending claimants for the Ptolemaic power respectively controlled the Egyptian part of 
the empire. The comparative numbers of the coms from each year in the hoard are roughly 
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what might be expected to remain in circulation out of the issues of twenty-four successive 
years at the end of that period: and the coins with the earlier year-dates are the most worn, 
while those with the latest are quite fresh. But other hoards do not fit in so well with this 
classification: for instance, a small hoard of the dated tetradrachms without symbols, found 
at Kom Truga and published in the Annuario del \[useo Greco Romano, 1 (Alexandria, 1934), 
p. 44, contained 5 of year 1, 2 of year 20, 27 of year 21, 22 of year 22, and 8 of year 29. The 
presence of the coins of year 1 seems anomalous, unless they belong to vear 1 of Ptolemy XIII 
Neos Dionysos, who succeeded Soter II in 80 s.c.: and they rather favour the alternative 
theory that Neos Dionysos went on striking the series without symbols during the first part 
of his reign. More evidence from hoards is necessary before the grouping of the late Ptolemaic 
silver can be determined with any certainty. 

The weights of the coins, which, as noted above, may be taken as approximately those 
at which they were struck, show that there was no serious attempt to standardize them at 
this period. The Ptolemaic kings seem to have abandoned the attempt to control the price 
of silver in Egypt, of which there are traces under Soter I and Philadelphus (see Journal, 15, 
150), after the middle of the third century B.c., and the internal business of the country was 
normally done on a copper basis: consequently nothing would be gained by giving a fixed 
amount of silver in what was purely a token currency, and tetradrachms of different metal 
content would circulate together with the same purchasing power, just as shillings struck 
before and after 1920 do to-day in England: the good silver tetradrachms of the first half of 
the third century and the debased ones of the latter part of the second are found mixed up 
in hoards. Foreign trade did not need to be considered: Ptolemaic silver coins are hardly 
ever found outside Egypt after the third century, and it would have been absurd from a 
business standpoint to export them to places where they would have been valued as bullion, 
since the market price of silver in Egypt was at all times far higher than elsewhere in the 
Mediterranean area. The irregularity of weight needs no further explanation. 

The hoard is rather exceptional in containing only coins of one series, apparently, and 
all in good condition: most Egyptian hoards of the Greek and Roman periods are much more 
varied in their composition as regards dates of issue and degree of wear. It may possibly 
be suggested that this was an official consignment, or an issue from a bank: on the analogy 
of later banking practice, it does not seem unreasonable to assume that the state-controlled 
banks of Ptolemaic Egypt might make a selection from the coins that came in to them, and 
reissue to their customers only such as were in a fair degree of preservation. 


2. A second parcel of Ptolemaic coins consists entirely of bronze: the note on the lid of 
the box is almost effaced, but seems to read ‘444. 108 together from temple’. There are 
actually only 107 coins now in the box, all but three of which are of the type of Svoronos 
1426-7 = B.M.C. Ptolemies, p. 106, 32-5: in the former this is ascribed to the reign of 
Philometor, in the latter to that of Soter II. ‘lwo are of the type of Svoronos 1237, ascribed 
to Epiphanes, and one of Svoronos 1158, ascribed to Philopator or later: the last-mentioned 
type is considered by Robinson to be Cyrenaic, of the secund century (B.M.C. Cyrenaiea, 
p- 90, 106-8). The average state of preservation is very pvor: there are not more than a 
dozen good specimens in the hoard. 

So far as the date is concerned, it seems impossible to aseribe the type of which this hoard 
mainly consists to any one reign. These little coins are found in quantities on every Ptolemaic 
site in Egypt, and are practically the only currency of their size that is represented there by 
anything later than issues that must be of the third century. They vary considerably in 
style: tested by this, and in comparison with the silver coins, some might well be of the reign 
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of Philometor, as suggested by Svoronos, others of the reign of Soter II, as suggested by 
Poole, others still later. There are, it is true, small bronze coins which bear the names of 
Euergetes (II) and Soter (II) in more or less abbreviated forms ; but these occur only rarely 
and, so far as the records of finds show, do not together number as much as one per cent. of 
the type under discussion. It was not till the reign of Cleopatra VII that any copper or 
bronze coins with the personal title of a Ptolemy were issued in quantity in Egypt: her 
pieces of 80 and 40 copper drachmas are fairly common. The evidence strongly suggests 
that, just as the types of the gold and silver were repeated in reign after reign, so the types 
of the bronze became fixed: these small coins may have been struck in the first instance 
under Philometor, and continued to be struck without variation for over a century. 

They were the smallest bronze pieces in regular use during this period: and the discovery 
of a hoard of them in the temple of Tebtunis recalls the fact that Heron of Alexandria, in his 
Pneumatica, describes an automatic machine which was placed at the entrances of Egyptian 
temples to supply water to the worshippers, and was operated by dropping into it a zev- 
Tddpaxpov vopicua—t.e., a little bronze coin like these. The Tebtunis hoard may be the 
takings of such a machine. 


3. The largest group of Roman coins found in the excavations at Umm el-Baragat 
consisted of 119 tetradrachms (inventory no. 445). As the chief value of such a hoard for 
historical purposes lies in the comparative numbers of specimens from each year, to facilitate 
their tabulation on the lines of the Ashmolean Catalogue of Alexandrian coins a list of the 
coins is given under the headings of the emperors, with the regnal year in Roman figures; 
the number of the type in that Catalogue, with a note, in angular brackets, or a brief deserip- 
tion of any variants ; and, in round brackets, the number of specimens of each type. 

NERO iii; 142 (1), 144 (1): iv; obv. Bb, rev. Homonoia (1): v; 177 (1): x; 217 (5), 222 (3): 
x1; 223 (2), 226 (1), 228 (8), 236 (1): xii; 288 (21): xiii; 248 (2), 251 (6), 256 (1), 262 (1), 
273 (3): xiv; 277 (1), 281 (1), 287 (1), 288 (2), 304 (1). Gana i; 809 (1), 312 (1), 314 (1), 

322 (8): 1; 829 (1). Virenurus i; 372 (1). Vespasran i; 384 (ties a) (1): ii; 888 (2), 389 (1), 
3893 (1), 894 (1). Trrus ii; 454 (1). TRasan xv; 649 (1): xvii; 713 (1): xix; 788 (1): xx; 
789 (1). Haprran iv; 940 (1): v; 986 (1), 991 (1): vi; 1014 (1), 1018 (1), 1027 (2): viii; 
1051 (1): ix; 1078 (E) (1): x; 1120 (1), 1158 (1): xii; 1255 (1): xiii; 1274 (2): xiv; 1280 (2): 
xv; 1294 (2), 1801 (1), Sabina 1305 (1): xvi; 1325 (1): xviii; 1899 (1): xix; 1454 (8): xx; 
1501 (1), 1508 (1): xxi; 1520 (1): xxii; 1560 (1), Anronrnus Prus ii; 1597 (1): vii; 1755 (1): 
ix; 1854 <—NENO cures. a x; Aurelius Caesar obv. Aga, rev. as 1944 (1): xiii; obv. as 
2038, rev. as 2042 (1): xiv; 2073 ¢D,) (1): xix; 2804 (1). 

The composition of this athe is what is normal in Egyptian hoards of the middle of the 
second century A.D., as may be seen by comparison with the Table in the Ashmolean Cata- 
logue. The issues of Nero, particularly the Alexandria type of year 12 (no. 238), formed the 
preponderant part of the currency till the time of Commodus. 


4. A little lot of 13 tetradrachms and 1 bronze drachma (inventory no. 446), marked as 
found together, is catalogued on the same principle. 

NERO xi; 226 (1), 228 (1): xii; 238 (4): xiii; 251 (2), 261 (1): xiv; 300 (1). Gansa i; 
311 (1). Tires i; 459 (1). Haprran xix; 1451 (1). Antonrnvs Prvs, date illegible ; 3 (1). 

The presence of a stray bronze coin in a hoard of billon tetradrachms is not unparalleled, 
and need not be supposed to be a later intrusion: in the great Bacchias hoard of over 4,400 
tetradrachms, which I saw excavated and poured out of the amphorae which contained them, 
there was a solitary bronze drachma. 
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5. Among the miscellaneous finds of coins in a box numbered 443 there was one group 
which may be regarded as the equivalent of a hoard, as the coins were all stuck together, 
and therefore have a material guarantee of their original relationship. They are: 

Cuaupius v; 103 (1). Nero iv; 165 (1): x; 217 (2): xi; 228 (6): xii; 238 (4): sili; 251 (1): 
xiv; 281 (2), 287 (1). GanBa i; 312 (1). Doitran vi; obr. Db, rev. Nike (1). Tragsan xviii; 
725 (1). Haprran ii; 910 (1): viii; 1051 (1): x; 1123 (CLAE KA 2 TOY) (1), 1153 (4): 
xi; 1177 (1): xv; 1294 (1). Anronryvs Pius ii; 1596 ¢A,a) (1). 

Two of the specimens of type 228 of Nero appear to be of exceptionally base metal: so 
far as the technique of the coins shows, they do not differ otherwise from the regular products 
of the mint of Alexandria, and may therefore be taken to be official issues. The coin of 
Domitian is of the types of Dattari 489, but differs slightly in details from that illustrated 
on his Plate xviii, and is accordingly figured here (PI. xxvi). 


6. A little parcel in the box of miscellaneous coins proved to be of special interest: it was 
wrapped in a paper marked, in Dr. Grenfell’s hand, ‘Dec. 14. Together’; and the contents 
were two bronze and six leaden pieces. The former were an extremely worn first-century 
Alexandrian diobol, on which the head of Vespasian was just discernible, and an Antiochene 
coin of Elagabalus, of the type of B.M.C. Galatia, ete., p. 206, 457 (the end of the obverse 
legend is not quite certain). The leaden pieces were all of the type described by A. de 
Longperier in his article entitled Monnaies du Serapéum de Memphis (Rev. Numism., 1861. 
p- 407), from a specimen found by Mariette in his excavations at Sakkarah: their association 
with the coin of Elagabalus gives the first evidence of the kind as to the date when such leaden 
tokens were circulating in Egypt. 

These six pieces (Pl. xxvi) were all from different dies, and show some slight variations 
in treatment: a combined description follows. It may be noted that the face which is here 
called the obverse, on grounds of technique, bears a type which would more fitly be placed on 
the reverse of a coin if the normal Greek practice were observed. 

Obv.: Nilus seated 1. on rocks, crowned with lotus, wearing himation over legs, holding 
reed in r., cornucopiae in 1.: facing him, Euthenia standing r., crowned with corn (in 1 
possibly modius), wearing long chiton and peplos floating out behind, holding up in r. ear 


OBOAOI: 
B 


of corn: above, single border of dots in 1-3, double border in 4-6. 


Rev.: Apis bull standing r., with disk between horns, on garlanded basis, with an altar at 
the r. end: before him, Isis standing to front (in 1 with head r., in 5 and 6 with head L., in 2-4 
apparently with head to front), crowned with disk and horns, wearing long chiton, r. hand 
outstretched, serpent in 1.: behind him, Ptah standing r., disk on head, mummiform, holding 
was-sceptre with both hands: over back of Apis, crescent opening r. (rudimentary in 4-6): 
above, in 1 palm, horizontally, in 2 degraded palm (?), in 3 and 5 possibly nothing, in 4 
two flying figures facing, holding wreath between them, in 6 a twisted object, perhaps a 
serpent or degraded wreath: border of dots. Sizes and die-positions: (1) 80 mm., 4: (2) 30 
mm., *: (3) 31 mm., —>: (4) 28 mm., <: (5) 80 mm., X: (6) 30 mm., f. 

The flans of all but 4 are very thin, that of 3 being too thin to take a proper impression 
of the dies. The reverse die of 4 also shows the best work, though the obverse is crude: and, 
as this piece is the most worn, it is probably the earliest. The others do not look as if they 
had been handled much in circulation: their imperfections as specimens are due to faulty 
striking, not to rubbing, and they are not patinated. 

The style and technique are so close to those of the leaden tokens with the name of 
Memphis, and the reverse type is so distinctively Memphite, that there can be little doubt 
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of the correctness of Longperier’s attribution of this type to Memphis. The workmanship 
of 4 is inferior to that of the best Memphite tokens—e.y., Num. Chron., 1930, Pl. xxii, 19: 
1 is somewhat worse than 4, the rest very much worse. 

As regards the date of the hoard, the Antiochene coin of Elagabalus is a good deal worn: 
and (though it is perhaps dangerous to rest too much on the evidence of a single piece) it looks 
as if it must have been several years in circulation, and might have been deposited about 
A.D. 250. The leaden pieces, except 4, would then have been struck shortly before that date: 
this agrees with the general conclusions reached on other evidence as to the period when the 
Egyptian Jeaden tokens were produced, namely from the last quarter of the second century 
to the end of the third: these pieces are about midway in style between the best and the 
worst. In any case, it may be taken as certain that they were struck later than the first 
quarter of the third century. 

The facts that they were found with official comms and bear marks of value furnish clear 
evidence in support of the contention that such leaden tokens were actually used as small 
change in Egypt when the government had ceased to issue any coins smaller than a tetra- 
drachm: local enterprise filled the gap, just as it did in England with ‘plombs’ under 
Elizabeth, town and traders’ tokens under the Commonwealth, and traders’ tokens again 
under George IIT. Hitherto, though large numbers of the leaden tokens have been pub- 
lished, the only specimens of which the find-spots are recorded have come from rubbish- 
mounds or house-sites, where indeed official coins are similarly found, but also miscellaneous 
collections of small objects of every kind, and their presence there throws no light on their 
use: the occurrence of such tokens in a hoard is therefore important. As the six specimens 
are all from different dies, it is evident that the issue must have been a fairly large one; dies 
would not wear out quickly in striking these thin leaden flans. 


7. The remainder of the ‘miscellaneous’ coins had no records of any kind attached, and 
presumably were casual finds from the mounds. The only evidence that they furnish, as a 
whole, concerns the period of occupation of the site, and a summary list of them will suffice 
for this, the more so as the majority are in worn condition and only partly legible; but a few 
specimens deserve rather fuller treatment. 

Ptolemaic (all 4; references to Svoronos). (250-200 s.c.) 994; 1125 ; 1149 (with counter- 
mark on reverse): (150-50 B.c.) 1237 ; 1426 (7) ; 1427: (Cleopatra vii) 1871: 2 illegible. 

Alezandrian (tetradrachms Bi., rest 4: dates by regnal years: references to Ashmolean 
catalogue, except where noted). Auaustus undated ; 12 (diob.), 20 (obol): xli; as 29, but 
18 mm. (obol). Trsertvs iv; 35 (Livia, diob.): v ; 86 (obol), 87? (obol, date uncertain): ?; 
rev. illegible (obol). Chaupivs iii; 84 (tetr.): iv; 100 (diob.): x; 114 (diob.): xii; as 128, but 
L 1B (diob.): xii; 128 (2, diob.). Nero x; 222 (tetr.). Vespasran ii; 404 (ties a) (diob.): 
iv ; 422 (obol): v; 425 (diob.): vi; 482 (diob.): ?; rev. bust of Sarapis, date illegible (diob.). 
Domittay ini; 472 (diob.), 473 (diob.): xi; 502 ? (diob.), as 512, but obv. E,d (obol), obv. Eyb, 
rev. eagle r., looking back, LI A in field (diob.): ?; rev. illegible (dr.). TRasay xiv ; 618? (dr.): 
xv ; 664? (dr.): xx ; 806 (dr.): ?; rev. Herakles of Herakleopolis standing L., date illegible (dr.). 
Haprian ii or iii; rev. quadriga, date illegible (dr.): iv ; 952 (dr.): xii; 1270 ? (4 dr.): xiv; as 
1286, but rev, Athene (d?) (dr.): xv ; 1816 (dr.): xvi; 1829 (dr.), 1346 ? (diob.): xvii; as 1864, 
but Triptolemos <a*) (dr.): xviii; 1415 (dr.): xxi; 1556 ? (Aelius, diob.): 9; rev. Nilus 
reclining 1., date illegible (dr.). ANroxrnus Prvs i; see below (dr.): v; see below (dr.), see 
below (diob.): vil: 1804? (turelius Caes., dr.), Dattari 6361 (Aurelius Caes., dr.): x; 1925? 
(dr): xii?; rev. Eirene standing 1., date uncertain (3 dr.): xiii; see below (diob.): xv; 2150 
{LIE above) (faustina, dr.), 2153? (dr.), 2156 (Fb. (dr.): xvi; 2168 (Dyk,) (tetr.): xviii; 
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see below (Aurelius, obol): xix ; 2319 (L10) (dr.): ?; bust of Zeus r. (dr.), bust of Nilus r. (dr.), 
two Canopi (dr.). M. AurEnivs ?; rev. Dikaiosyne standing 1., date illegible (dr.). L. Vervs 
vi ?; 2558? (dr.). Cuavpius IT ii; 4240 (tetr.). Aurenian and VaBanuatuts ii = v; 4330 
(tetr.). AURELIAN v; 4427 (tetr.). DrocLertan ii; 4770 (tetr.). 


Roman (.4; references to Cohen). Diocnet1an 146 fa) GatErRivs 9 ee Licryivus 


Lil 


gr. 21 (SMHI). Constantive I 530 Tl CoNSTANTINOPOLIS 21 (SMALB). CoNnsTAn- 


TINE IT 122 (SMAN@), (CONS ?). Constans 1197 (?). Coxstantivs IT 97 (2), 167 (SMK A), 
188 (?), (?), 885 (SMALI), (SMANA?), Vatentintan I 37 (ALEA), (2). Vanens 47 (2). 
TuEoposius I 80 (SMKB). Honorivs 56 (SMKA). Three illegible fourth century. One 
barbarous copy of Constantius I. 
Byzantine (4%; references to British Museum Cat.). Justry II 241. Barbarous copy 
Puocas 132. 
The coins to be fully described or illustrated are: 
Antoninus Pius. 1, obv.: CAVTKTAIAAAP JANTWNINOCEVCEB Bust r., bare-headed, 
back view. 
Rev. C€TO 2VCeA> Bust of Sarapis r., laur., crowned with modius and draped. 
E. 35 mm., 25-81 g. (PI. xxvi.) 
This appears to be unpublished. Coins of the first year of Antoninus Pius are very rare. 
2. Obv.: CAVTKTAIAAAP QANTWNINOCC wEBEVC Head r., laur. 
Rev.: Isis Pharia stepping r., crowned with disk, horns, and plumes, wearing long 
chiton and peplos, which floats behind, holding with both hands and 1. foot corners of sail, 
sistrum in r. hand: before her, Pharos, as square tower with door at base, and lantern on top 


surmounted by statue and flanked by Tritons: to r., . 


EE. 32 min., 24-96 g. 
This type also is unpublished for this year: the form of the Pharos is the earlier one, 
before the reconstruction under Antoninus Pius. 
3. Obr.: CAVTKTAIAAAP JYANTWNINOCEV wo CEB Head r., laur. 
Rev.: Bust of Nilus r., crowned with lotus, reed by r. shoulder, cornucopiae in front: 
if. € 
EE. 24 mm., 9.98 g. (Pl. xxvi.) 
This is a variant of Dattari 2720. 
4. Obv.: CAVTKTAILAAAP JANTWNINOC Head r., laur. 
Rev.: Bust of Harpokrates r., crowned with skhent and uraeus, r. hand to lips, behind 
shoulder club, on which hawk r. crowned with skhent: if. LIT 
FE. 24mm. 9-66 g. (Pl. xxvi.) 
This is Dattari 2574. 
Aurelius Caesar. 5. Obv.: DMAVPHAIC CKAICAP Head r., bare. 
Rev.: Dolphin downwards: 1.f. L 1H 
E. 19 mm., 4-64 ¢. (PL xxvi.) 
This type is unpublished for year 18 of Antoninus Pius, though recorded for year 19. 
There were also 4 bits of bronze, probably fifth-century debased copies of Roman currency, 
and 7 leaden tokens of no special interest. 
From these finds it may be concluded that the intensive occupation of the area excavated 
was in the first and second centuries a.p.. with some revival in the fourth after a decline in 
the third. 
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8. Two small parcels marked ‘737. from Ptolemaic cemetery’ contained miscellaneous 
coins, presumably surface finds, in poor condition. One, which was said to have 10, but 
actually had 11, pieces in it, included 7 Ptolemaic -E (1149, 1426 (8), 1871, and 2 illegible), 
2 Alexandrian -F£ (430 and illegible), 1 Byzantine follis of Alexandria, and 1 completely 
illegible: the other had 2 Ptolemaic, 1 Alexandrian, and 1 fourth-century Roman 4. The 
preponderance here is naturally Ptolemaic. 


9. From an exploratory excavation in the town at Gharak there were 15 coins (inventory 
no. £47) in very poor condition: 3 were Ptolemaic -E, 2 third-century Alexandrian tetra- 
drachms, 9 fourth-century Roman -F, and 4 completely illegible. 


AN EASTER-TIDE FRAGMENT ON PAPYRUS 


By H. J. M. MILNE 
(With Plate xxvii) 


StupeEnts of Christian Egypt owe a debt to Hugh G. Evelyn White, and it seems appropriate 
that a papyrus which once belonged to that lamented scholar and has now been presented 
to the British Museum by his father, the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, should see the light in 
the pages of the present Journal. This papyrus, measuring 8.3 cm. x 18.3 cm., and bearing 
the Inventory Number 2906, hails, according to the dealer’s statement, from Eshmunén in 
Middle Egypt, the ancient Hermopolis Magna. It is uncertain whether it forms part of a 
liturgical roll written parallel to its height in the Byzantine and medieval fashion, or whether 
it is simply an odd scrap with an isolated text, perhaps used as an amulet. A few spots above 
the first legible line may preserve the traces of previous words, but the loss of the left-hand 
part of that line prevents us from judging whether these would be necessary to the sense. 
Certainly the end of the papyrus as it stands gives a full and satisfactory meaning. 

Seript and content are of a familiar type. The writing, a rather irregular sloping hand 
of the sixth to seventh centuries, runs athwart the fibres of the papyrus and covers only 
one side. Circumflexes occur over iota in otpatuwwTy (1. 3) and the initial letter of coxpwfar 
(1. 4), perhaps meant for diaereses; those over omega in orpatu»rat (1. 5) and upsilon in 
axovovros (1. 7) presumably stand for accents, in the latter case wrongly. A triangle of dots 
appears to mark punctuation after @jaavpos (1.5) ; so too other dots or strokes after axovovros 
(1. 7) and Aeyorres (1.8). But erratic dots are also plentiful in this papyrus. A rough breathing 
is placed over oz (1. 5). Words do not overflow into the next line, but, if necessary, are com- 
pleted above the line as in Il. 5 and 7. The sacred names have the usual contractions. The 
text is illiterate, even for its period and kind. Orthography and syntax are far from satis- 
factory. One wonders if the faithful who recited the words on Easter Day could really parse 
the first five lines, or were content with a mere ‘blessed mutter’. At all events one modern 
reader picks his way with diffidence. From axovovtos (1. axovovres) onwards we have the aid 
of a verifiable quotation. Up to that point only fitful gleams of possible meanings shine 
through, but the passage seems to be based upon the incident in Matt. xxvii, 11-13. 


]---l 
|] .n a Tovéarot Kat 
¢[vralé[a]vres TOVVULA OTPATLWTH avayyetAAaTe 
up omws lu pevoaoGat kata Tov KU toxipw0ae 
5 w Onoavpos *. dt Tor otparidrar dio [.. . .]reve ‘Tau’ 
TApaVvopLol . € TOV Ov morevot tedos TOV 
VEeKpwv azrodoTat aKovovTos TOU mpopyTo v" 
AeyovTes auTy NLEpa Ev ETTOLGEV O KS 
ayaddalopueba [Kae ev] dpavOwpev ev QuTn 
10 ott exnyepTat Xx [s ow] TNpLA TO (Koop ]w 


‘Jews and soldiers, guardians of the tomb, proclaim ye to us that he lives. Ye spake an untruth 
concerning the Lord. The sepulchre was made fast(i.e. the body has not been stolen]. Soldiers... 
Ff 
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lawless men, believe ye in God, that the dues of the dead have been paid, giving ear to the 
words of the Prophet: ‘This ts the day which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in 
it’’, because Christ is risen, the salvation of the world.’ 


3. Of dvdAdgavres (or whatever word it be) only the foot of the first and fifth letters is left. 
Cf. of rnpotvres in Matt. xxviii, 4. Read 76 priya, and orpa7i@7ar. The reference appears to be to 
the episode recounted in Matt. xxviii, 11-13: wopevopévey S€ adrav (Sov TwWes Tijs KovaTwdtas EADdvTES 
eis THY TéAW antyyetAav Tots dpxtepetow Aravra TA yevopeva. Kal cuvaxDevres peta TOV mpecBuTépwv 
aupBovArov TE AaBovres apyupta. tkava eowKav Tots oTpaTiatais A€yovtes Eizate Ort ot pabyrat avroo 
VUKTOS edOovres éxAeav avrov Hav KouLwpeve. 

4. Read piv dws CH = dre 9? The two staccato verbs which follow are most simply restored 
as <é pevoaobe ...iaxupaOn. The references are to eizare .. . xozwpevwv above, and to da¢adrob vat 
tov Tagov in Matt. xxvii, 64. 

6-7. Read morevere, <é7u> réAos TH&v vexpav azoddbora, with a glance at 1 Cor. xv, 20: “But 
now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits of them that slept”? Read dxovovres. 

8-9. Read A€yor7os. Actually the quotation is from Ps. exviii, 24: adry jjpepa jv emoincev Kuptos: 
éyaAdacdpeba Kai edppavOapev ev adrq, a versicle still recited at various points in the Orthodox 
services at Easter. 

10. Read éyijyeprat. For the restorations we may compare Xp.otds eyjyeprat, eddpoovtyy 
aidvios and ojpepov owrnpia TH Kdopw drt avéorn Xpiards, from troparia at Easter matins. 
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PIANKHY?S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS ARMY 
By ALAN H. GARDINER 


For those whose life is devoted to the study of Egyptian texts it is somewhat humiliating to 
find that some of the most interesting hieroglyphic inscriptions are not really Egyptian at all, 
but emanate from the Nubian kings of alien descent who ruled Egypt, either wholly or in 
part, during the latter half of the eighth and the first half of the seventh centuries before 
the Christian era. Perhaps it was the foreign blood of an energetic and warlike race that 
caused them, despite a deep devotion to Pharaonic tradition, to commemorate upon their 
triumphal stelas a wealth of picturesque details and manifestations of personal tempera- 
ment entirely absent from the vainglorious annals of earlier times. The third Tuthmosis 
and the second Ramesses have afforded us accounts of their exploits far less jejune than those 
of most of their compatriots. But who among us will prefer their narrations to that of the 
Ethiopian conqueror Piankhi? 

If there remained any doubt upon the point, it would, I think, be effectually dispelled by 
the passage which forms the subject of the present article. The rendering I have to offer 
differs widely from that given by previous translators, who indeed have failed to discern the 
sense owing to their ignorance of the meaning of a crucial word. The meaning of that word 
once recognized, the sense of the whole paragraph follows almost automatically. ‘The con- 
clusions here to be set forth were reached a few years ago, but I deferred publishing them in 
the hope of finding time to give a completely new version of the entire stela. During the last 
few days, however, there has come before me an article by a young German scholar! who, 
while he has one excellent and novel suggestion to make, is still battled by the passage as a 
whole. For this reason I have thought fit to claim a few pages of the Journal for a discussion 
of this philological problem. I begin with a rather free translation of the passage as I inter- 
pret it, in the hope of attracting some readers who would be unwilling first to plough their 
way through an expanse of grammatical and lexicographical notes. 

Piankhi has heard (ll. 8 ff.) that Tefnakht, who was the local ruler of Sais. had seized the 
entire western Delta as far as Lisht, and had then sailed upstream gaining victories wherever 
he went. One important kinglet, Nimilt of Hetwére, had thrown off bis allegiance to Piankhi, 
and had even razed the walls of his city in the hope of conciliating the invader. In face of this 
news Piankhi writes to his generals already in Egypt ordering them to beleaguer Hermopolis 
Magna, while at the same time he fits out another army to send from his Ethiopian capital 
at Napata (Ul. 9 ff): 

‘Then sent His Majesty an army into Eqypt charging them very strictly: Attack not the enemy 
by night after the way of gamesters, but fiyht when you can be seen; challenge him to battle from 
afar. If he bid you await the infantry and cavalry of another city, rest quiet until his troops come. 
Fight only when he bids. Furthermore, if allies of his be in another city, let them be awaited. 
Such princes as he may take to help him, or any trusted Libyan troops, let them be challenged to 
battle in advance, saying: Thou—for we know not whom to address in mustering the army— 
harness the best steed of thy stable, draw up in line of battle. For know thou that Amin is the 
god that hath sent us.’ 

In other words Piankhi commands his generals to give the enemy choice of time and 


1 J. Spiegel; see below. p. 221, n. 5. 
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place for the fight. Respite should be allowed to enable Tefnakht’s auxiliaries to arrive, and 
due warning should be given before any attack is launched. The last line divulges the 
grounds prompting this strange strategical counsel: ‘For know thou that Amiin is the god 
that hath sent us’. 

Were such a command intended in literal earnest, it would indeed be an unprecedented 
utterance for an experienced warrior. It is the first principle of strategy not to underestimate 
the enemy, and deliberately to let him fix his own battle-conditions would be a remark- 
able innovation in generalship. But we must make allowance for the fact that this order is 
inscribed upon a triumphal stela erected at a date posterior to Tefnakht’s unconditional 
surrender. However merely rhetorical Piankhi’s words may be regarded as being, at least 
they bear witness to his high courage and unswerving piety. In this respect the passage 
harmonizes well with the rest of the stela, since we read that when the news of the rebellion 
reached Piankhi, he received it ‘with a high heart, laughing and in gladness’ (1. 6), and the 
immediate continuation of the speech already translated reflects his deep faith in his god: 
‘When you have reached Thebes over against Epet-esut,} enter into the water, purify yourselves 
in the river, array yourselves in clean linen (?),? rest the bow and loosen the arrow.? Boast4 not 
of being lords of might, for without him no brave hath strength; he maketh strong the weak, so that 
many flee before the few, and one man overcometh a thousand. Besprinkle yourselves with water 
from his altars. Kiss the earth before his face. Say ye unto him: “Give us fair passage, that we 
may fight beneath the shadow of thy strong arm. The youths whom thou hast sent, theirs is the 
victory; and many shall be dismayed before them.’’’ 

The text of the passage here particularly interesting us reads as follows: 


Vom A Jai ool hss (MSI oS 
iTAl2—Us Bette" l=h Ce ae 
(=o Nee Se tee. (oA 


Daa 


ASEH Beaten l=af SRUNTS IN 
Ran Sabe LACS e ko oe 
me ® INR hSTAR CY HST 
— Aloe RAPES long EeS" 
KA SAMI 


* I.e., the temple of Karnak. 

2 aa: The word seems unknown, unless it is somehow identical with the late ® ia which Worterb. d. 
aeg. Spr., V, 291 gives as ‘ Beiwort von Unreinlichkeiten, die abgewaschen werden’. 

* These last words are almost a quotation from the story of Sinuhe (B 274). It is known that the scribes 
responsible for the text of these Nubian stelas were deeply versed in the classical books of the Middle King- 
dom, and habitually quoted from them. See my article on the ‘Instruction of Amenemmes’ in the M. élanges 
AMaspero, pp. 494-5. 

* Strange as it may seem, MA appears here to be the determinative of —= | oes tA ; ef. the writing —. J rami) 
on another stela of Piankhi from Gebel Barkal, Z.A.8., 66, 90, 1. 27. 
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It does not seem necessary to comment on all the renderings of previous translators, 
though in one place even the translation of de Rougé, made sixty years ago, has something to 
teach his successors.1 I shall confine myself to the versions of Griffith,? Budge, Breasted, 
and Spiegel,® and shall quote from them only as much as appears desirable in order to 
acquaint the reader with the nature of the interpretations here rejected. For the sake of 
brevity the names will be referred to in the shortened forms G., B., Br., and Sp. 

In one point at least all earlier translators have an advantage over the very latest, in 
that they refer the pronoun ‘he’, ‘him’ throughout the passage to Tefnakht, not to Amin, 
which is the suggestion of Sp. Sp. defends his view on the ground that in]. 13—in the words 
‘for without him Sve\\z~ no brave hath strength’—the pronoun ‘him’ unquestionably be- 
longs to Amin, without (so says Sp.) the connexion with him having been anywhere indicated 
in the intermediate text. Sp. has overlooked the specific mention of Amin in the last clause 
of the hieroglyphic excerpt given above. This, together with Sp.’s obvious ignorance of my 
article on the meaning of the verb ||| (see below, note g), puts his interpretation out of 
court.§ 

The renderings of G., B., and Br. all assume that Piankhi is here giving serious strategical 
advice, instead of merely displaying his contempt for the enemy. Alone of the three Br. has 
attempted, in footnotes, to make intelligible sense out of the various points mentioned. He 
interprets the first words as a command to attack at the earliest opportunity. The following 
sentences are stated to mean that if Tefnakht send his allies to fight them, they are to await 
the attack ; but if the allies remain in some city, Piankhi’s forces are to seek them. Doubtless 
this is as good an interpretation as can be elicited from the passage without taking the words 

2.4 = as ‘to wait for’. The trouble is that in various minor points Br.’s version is open 
to philological objection, and that—most important of all—it does not harmonize with the 
defiant tone of the last words of the paragraph. 

I now proceed with my notes on specific philological details. 

(a) To be read hn n:sn, as is clear from the two instances of hn in 1. 87. 

(b) The restoration | {\[-8] seems certain, being demanded by both the sense and the 


space available. For ' as a spelling of a }\“ see 1. 33; this word is preserved on a new 
fragment of the stela unearthed by Reisner, and published by Loukianoff in Ancient Egypt, 
1926, Plate opposite p. 86, where it is assigned to its right place in 1.9. A trace near {\ may 
quite well belong to ~_ ; for the four signs above one another see hms-s% of 1. 10 as shown in 
Mariette’s facsimile. Loukianoff renders ‘ N'entrez pas pendant la nuit’, but it seems clear 
that must have the not very common sense of ‘attack’ known from Sinuhe B 53. 61. 


(c) S\ emf Joo lit. ‘in the manner of draughts-playing’. In rendering ‘after the way 
of gamesters’ I have tried to bring out the sense more clearly ; in the game of draughts each 


player seeks to outwit the other. 

(d) G. and B. are doubtless wrong in taking sr n-f hz m ws as the object of mzz (B. ‘as soon 
as ye see that he hath set his troops in marching order’); Br. construes sr as imperative, which 

1 Chrestomathie égyptienne, 4me fascicule. 1876. De Rougé rightly divined the sense of the first words of 
the speech: ‘N’(attaquez pas) la nuit d’aprés le plan (comme) Cun jew’. 

3 In Specimen pages of a Library of the World’s best Literature (New York, 1897), 5277-8. 

3 The Egyptian Sadan, u, 13. 

* Ancient Records, Iv, 421-2. . ‘ 

5 Kin neuer Ausdruck fur ‘der und der’ im Agyptischen, in Z.A.S., 71. 156-7. 

6 Another defect of Sp.’s article is that he has missed Loukianoff's important article in Ancient Egypt, 
1926, 86 ff., quoted below in note 6. In exactly the same way Sp. detracts from the value of his otherwise 
excellent brochure Die Préambel des Amenemope und die Zielsetzung der dgyptischen Weisheitsliteratur by 
neglecting the new readings indicated by Griffith in his article on The 7 eaching of Amenophis in this 
Journal, 12, 191. 
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seems to me obviously right. However, I do not agree with Br. that hft mss should be under- 
stood as ‘on sight’, i.e., as soon as you behold the enemy. The sense suggests rather a passive 
meaning for mss, ‘corresponding with seeing’ bemg equivalent to ‘when you can be seen’ ; or 
alternatively a neutral sense ‘when one can see’. To these possibilities there is no gram- 
matical objection, the infinitive being indifferent as regards voice. The phrase Aft mz: is 
obviously contrasted with m grh previously. 

(e) i=f,A is rendered in Wrterb. d. aeg. Spr., 1v, 190 as ‘Kampf beginnen’, the Coptic 
EP-sAag chor being compared. The latter phrase does indeed mean in effect “to set the 
battle in array’, as Crum gives it, and corresponds to the Greek rapatdocecOar. But the sense 
in the two instances here and in the further one in |. 17 must be ‘to challenge someone to battle’. 
This follows (1) from the expansion dd n rh-n, etc., at the end of our passage, (2) from the 
known meaning ‘proclaim’, ‘foretell’, ‘announce’ of {l—(,, ef. the writing [4 in 1. 17, and 
(3) from the use with the dative here. The literal sense is, of course, to ‘announce battle to’ 
someone, and the Coptic idiom, if connected at all,! is due to a transition of meaning. 

(f) \ FR ‘from afar’, cf. below 1. 93; Metternich stela 58. Br. renders ‘Force battle 
upon him from afar’, and explains this as meaning, “‘not that they are to fight at long range, 
avoiding close quarters, but that they are to seek battle at the earliest opportunity, and 
begin the attack from afar’. But this would surely be a very unnatural mode of expression, 
and it is far easier to suppose Piankhi to be ordering his troops to announce their intention 
to attack when still at some distance; in this way the enemy would have ample time to 
make his dispositions. This interpretation, and this alone, fits really well into the context. 

(y) Literally ‘If he say, Wait for the infantry, ete.’, with the meaning ‘wait for’ which, as 
I showed in Z.4.S., 49, 100-2, is necessary in seven different passages containing the phrase 
[| §<jum. Br.'s rendering ‘If he says to the infantry and chariotry of another city, Hasten’ 
is impeccable grammatically, and {!<, or ||» is known to demand this sense in other 


passages. However, (1) A OO in the apodosis implies that the persons addressed 

by Tefnakht are not certain of his now distant allies, but the attacking army of Piankhi; (2) 

later on, | \<rc}—= would have to be | | »noB=, since n-sn could only mean ‘ (hasten) 

to their help’, not ‘against them’, and both context and Breasted’s hypothesis demand that 

hostile action against these troops should be meant. But the real objection to Breasted’s 

translation is that my alternative fits far better into the sense of the passage as a whole. 
(h) Br. and Sp. both render = as ‘but’. This would, however, be }?. 


(i) There are three possible ways of taking the demonstrative ++ : (1) as subject of a clause 


with nominal predicate ‘ These are the princes. ...’ (Eg. Gramm., § 127, 1) ; (2) as co-ordinated 
with hstyw-¢ “the princes and those whom..... ”; (3) as in apposition to hstyw-*, ‘the princes 
(namely) those whom. .... ’, a very common construction in Coptic, of. Teodpia Tai 


eTagepatTe eltenoportoc, but rather uncommon in Egyptian. I prefer the last of these 
alternatives. In any case, as Gunn points out, these words are best taken with what follows, 
since while the entire body of allies is to be awaited, it is not the rank and file, but only the 
chieftains among them, who are to be challenged before the battle starts. 

(j) RECN is a difficulty. We need not perhaps attach much importance to the deter- 
minative 4%}, for this may be inspired by the word for ‘ancestor(s)’, found written 91 At in 
1.1. But it seems a little doubtful whether we should take this adverbial expression tempor- 
ally or spatially. If the latter, then the group would be nearly equivalent to 2°. above. 


+ The meaning of cwp ‘to spread (abroad)’, ‘distribute’ seems very far distant from the Egyptian use. 
Perhaps, however, the Coptic meaning is the original sense, which has only found its way into literary 
Egyptian in the specialized meaning * proclaim’, this surviving in Gp-ujacse eho, see Crum. 
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On the whole, however, I prefer to take it temporally, the more so since Worterb. d. aeq. Spr., 
v, 282 quotes \\©-—~ as a late expression for ‘am Anfang’ (der Schépfung). On this view 
Piankhi will be meaning that not only shall these allies be awaited, but also when they have 
arrived due notice shall be given of the attack. 

(k) Probably imperative, not an abbreviation of 5 or $4, the latter occurring, 
e.g., in 1. 85. 

(2) Sp. (loc. cit.) has cleverly discovered the meaning of these words, which had defeated 
all other translators. Starting out from the Coptic aeeuyettsas ‘so-and-so’, which Erman long 
ago proved to be derived from _Je"e ¥8"~ = & ‘I know not who’, he quotes several Late- 
Egyptian examples in which a similar phrase is used as a substitute for the name of a person, 
when that name is unknown or when the speaker, for some reason of his own, wishes to 
suppress it. Here, accordingly, the clause beginning with n rh-n takes the place uf a vocative, 
and this is why I have inserted in my translation a ‘thou’ which is not in the original 
Egyptian. Sp. is, however, mistaken in rendering —=~A""" ‘den, den er gerufen hat’, though 
this is grammatically possible, 4} being occasionally used with a direct object in the 
sense ‘to summon’. But the meaning clearly is ‘we knuw not to whom to call’ in the sense 
of ‘to whom we should eall’, which Egyptian would naturally render by passive participle+ 
dative (‘one called to him’) on the model of @3%2"" ‘one who is to be feared’ (Ey. Gramm., 
§ 376). The use of ¢s with n of a person is common. 

(m) | 4) is of course imperative. The phrase must be equivalent to 7 4.1 ¢°y"}77, but 
I can quote no other instance. 


Tn conclusion, let us hark back to the question as to how far Piankhi's speech is historical. 
It is a question to which no contident answer can be given. The probability seems to he that 
the author of the stela has attributed to Piankhi words either in harmony with his known 
character or else corresponding roughly to what he actually said. I have insisted sufficiently 
already on the strangeness of the instructions from a strategical point of view. But it may 
be, as Dr. Cerny points out, that in them Piankhi did not disclose all his thought, but had 
reasons of his own for desiring a single decisive battle, rather than a prolonged campaign. In 
point of fact, though Tefnakht’s discomfiture seems to have been fairly rapid, we are told 
of a number of battles and sieges taking place before he was compelled tu surrender. There 
are no grounds for believing that Piankhi’s high-flown command was obeyed. 


A TRIAL BEFORE THE PREFECT OF EGYPT 
APPIUS SABINUS, c. 250 a.p. 
(P. Lond. Inv. 2565) 


By T. C. SKEAT anp HE. P. WEGENER 
(With Plate xxviii) 


Tue procedure of nomination to public offices (dpya/) in the local municipalities of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt is still very imperfectly known. For the period before a.p. 200 we have, it 
is true, in Papyrus no. 77 of the Rylands collection an authority of prime importance; 
but hitherto, although a certain amount of valuable information has been pieced together, 
notably from the documents published in P. Oxy. xu, no papyrus has come to light which 
similarly reveals the details of procedure after the fundamental reforms which the Emperor 
Severus carried through in that year. 2565, as the papyrus here published will be hereafter 
designated, has therefore in spite of its mutilated condition a considerable interest, which is 
enhanced by the fact that it relates to the Arsinoite nome, whereas almost all the earlier- 
known texts come from Oxyrhynchus or Hermopolis. It has thus seemed desirable to pub- 
lish it with as little delay as possible, especially as many years must elapse before the 
appropriate volume of the Catalogue of Papyri can be taken in hand. Unusual difficulties 
both of decipherment and restoration make the interpretation of large tracts of the docu- 
ment extremely hazardous, since in view of the number of passages where the text, 
though virtually complete, is nevertheless barely intelligible, it will be realized that where 
half a dozen or more letters are missing a convincing restoration has frequently eluded 
us; but all the same we feel justified in printing the document in its present state, for to 
many of these problems it is reasonable to hope that the insight of other scholars, or future 
discoveries of related texts, will eventually provide the key. 

The notes appended to the text make no claim to be an adequate commentary. In 
particular, many difficult and complicated points of municipal administration for which 
the witness of 2560 is of value, have been purposely passed over, as they will be discussed 
at length by Miss Wegener in her forthcoming thesis on the local senates of Egypt after the 
reforms of Severus. Our main object throughout has been to provide, as far as lies in our 
power, an accurate reproduction of the text of the papyrus. 


Condition of the Papyrus 


When acquired by the British Museum in November 1924, and given the Inventory 
Number 2565, the papyrus was broken into a mass of fragments, which were later joined 
up to form five columns of writing; that Col. i was originally preceded by one or more 
columns is indicated not only by the text of the first line preserved, but also by the existence 
of several small pieces (printed as Fragments 1-5) which cannot be fitted into any of the 
five reconstructed columns; Col. v, the right-hand half of which is lost, was certainly the 
last. The average height of the roll is 21 cm., the total length of Cols. i-v as now arranged, 
152 cm. The papyrus generally is of poor quality, and the kollemata vary greatly in width, 
the broadest being 18-5 cm., the narrowest only 8 em. across. Large areas are now in bad 
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condition, being very brittle and stained a deep red-brown to black colour through damp, 
while the lower part especially is often badly rubbed. 


Palaeography and Style 


The document is written throughout in a clear but undistinguished uncial hand; Col. ii, 
which is the best preserved, is reproduced here (Plate xxviii). A few abbreviations are more 
or less regularly employed, viz. ev for efzev (the final hook being in reality a cursive 7), p for 
pytwp (as in P. Oxy. 1502, where the editors’ interpretation is confirmed), and dexp or 
dmeip for dmexpivato. é&ny” for eényntyjs and voyw for véuwv also oceur. The diaeresis in 
the form of two dots or a short horizontal stroke is found sometimes over initial « and v, and 
there are some examples of the apostrophe (’) separating two consonants. The only mark of 
punctuation is a sloping line placed usually at the end of each section of dialogue between 
the Prefect and the advocates. 

The scribe was careful and generally accurate. As in even the best-written documents 
of this age, ec and x are constantly interchanged ; o and w are much less commonly confused 
(Il. 50, 81, 96, 99) ; ec for e is found occasionally in dzecxp(ivaro), for 7 perhaps twice (ll. 88, 
108). The only actual mistakes seem to be ].. avv7a (I. 14), dvayyww for avéyvw (I. 48), 
vevopoteOnevwy for vevopoberynp. (ll. 58-9, cf. 1. 107), Hyety for duet (1. 69), and perhaps 
Ovadrépos for Odarépuos (1. 109). Several other errors and omissions, mostly in Col. iv, have 
been rectified by the scribe himself, who seems to have checked the whole document, after 
copying, with the exemplar (av7:BadArew, zpocavriBddrew, cf. P. Oxy. 1479, 4 and note). 
Division of words is correct throughout, dwéo|[7y? in ll. 41-2 and dvayewsso|xw in ll. 82-3 
being permissible (Kenyon, Palaeography of Greek Papyri, 32). 

In general style and structure 2568 resembles previously known records of the Prefect’s 
court; of these it is now by far the most extensive example, and gives us a much better 
picture of the proceedings than the usual brief extracts from dropurvnpatiopoi. We can note 
the preponderating share the Prefect himself took in the conduct of the case; as a rule he 
questions each side in turn, criticizing their arguments himself (e.g. Il. 101-2) or inviting 
criticism from their opponents (e.g. ll. 85, 99-100). At frequent intervals the Prefect or the 
advocates call for the reading of documents put in as evidence—extracts from the dzopnvn- 
parvopoé of previous prefects, of the epistrategus or strategus, or from proceedings in the 
Arsinoite Senate. The only law (vopofecia) quoted is in the form of a verbal response by 
the Emperor Severus (Il. 82-4) to a personal petition, in which he lays down the vital 
principle which, so far as we can judge, really decides the case in favour of the defendants. 
The reading of each of these documents is regularly introduced by the formula (6 deiva) 
dvéyvw 76 broreraypévov ob apy7, and, unfortunately for us, only the opening words and 
kal ra é&fs (‘ete.’) follow, the amount quoted being quite insufficient to indicate the 
contents or the purpose for which it was read. After each reading, the procés-verbal is taken 
up again with the words peré ri dvdyvwow (6 Seiva) eln(ev). The same abbreviation of 
documents quoted as evidence is found in other records of the Prefect’s court, notably in 
P. Amh. 67, 9-13, which might be restored: ézizpe-|[pov S€ dvay|vwobjvar adtod thy 
xetpoypadiav 8.’ Fs Suodoyetrat [? 7a yeyernpe]va. Kal dvéyvw 74 droreraypeva (? 1. 76 drrore- 
taypévov) od apyy: Bovdg | [? cvvaxbeta|n *AreEavdpavy TH} kpatiotn AdbprAwos Lepiivos Ato- 
axdpov | [Kal ra. é€fjs.] pera Thy dvdyvao] [vy] ‘Ovwparra[ vos] éxap|[xos| Alydmrou ein[ev KrA. 
Another example is P. Oxy. 1504, where xai ra é&7js. wer[a tiv avayvwow should be restored 
in 1. 7. Four times during the hearing (II. 29-30, 68-9, 104, 114-15) the Prefect breaks off to 
consult with his assessors (oxebdpevos pera rev ev 7 ovpBovdeiw), resuming the case by asking 
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a question or calling for fresh evidence; in all previously known instances (see Il. 29-80, 
note) this consultation takes place once only, immediately before the final giving of judge- 
ment, and that the presiding official apparently retired from the bema has been inferred 
from P. Teb. 286 (= M., Chrest. 83), 15 (cf. P. Oxy. 1102, 5, n.), from a trial before the 
hypomnematographus: ("JovAvos Odwv) [fepeds] Kat drropvy[ya]z[oy ]pados avao[ra]s ets [olyp- 
[BovAvoy x]at oxepap[evos pe|ta [r]av [z]a[pd]y[tw]v [danydpleveev arddalow 7 Kat dveyves- 
oO[n xa]7a AcE[wv] od [T]ws Exovoa xtA. Wilcken! has well compared Act. Apost. xxv1, 30-1: 
Kal Tatra eivovtos attod (sc. [lavAov), avéorn 6 Bactreds kai 6 hyepwv, 7 Te Bepevixn, Kai ot 
auveabnpevor adtois: Kal dvaxywpiaavres éAddovv mpos aAdAjAovs A€yovtes, “Ort oddev Pavarou 
dgvov 7 Secpav mpdocer 6 avOpwros odtos. In the case of 2865, however, it seems unlikely 
that the Prefect absented himself so frequently from the tribunal, and more probably the 
assessors were consulted on the spot on any knotty point. In any case, it is clear that 
henceforward reference to such a consultation cannot be invariably taken as evidence that 
the final judgement is impending. 

Another feature in the structure of 2563 may be mentioned here: when the Prefect 
questions some one who has just been speaking, the fact is usually recorded in the form 
XaBeivos Erapxos Aiyvrrov adt@ etz(ev): and the reply which follows is introduced merely 
by the word dzexp(ivaro). This criterion, though not infallible, is useful in distributing 
the speeches among the different pleaders where their names have been lost through 
mutilation of the papyrus; but it must be noted that discipline in the Prefect’s court was 
apparently not over-strict, and an advocate who has just been asked a direct question by 
the Prefect is not infrequently anticipated by a colleague, or even an opponent (e.g. 1. 85), 
while at least twice (ll. 45, 81) the reading of written evidence is interrupted by a protest 
from one or other of the persons concerned in the case. 

Of the style of 2565 there is little to be said; in common with most other records of its 
type, the style of reporting is bald to a degree; the speeches appear broken up into short 
staccato sentences with, often, acute asyndeton (e.g. Il. 32-6), while dependent clauses or 
any form of elaborate construction seem to be deliberately avoided. That the Greek 
pleaders practised such economy of words is hardly to be believed, and probably all that 
we have here is a summary of the arguments used, derived perhaps from shorthand notes. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason to doubt that the papyrus represents faithfully enough the 
general trend of the discussion, and its trustworthiness is vouched for by an occasional 
human touch, such as the exasperation of the Prefect when a straightforward question of 
his is met by an evasive reply (Il. 31-2).2. And in some of the longer utterances, particularly 
in Col. iv, we may detect some echoes of the forensic eloquence of Graeco-Roman Egypt 
in the third century a.p. 


Persons in the Case 


1. Aurelius Appius Sabinus, Prefect of Egypt, with: 

2. His assessors (of ev r@ ovpBovdetw). 

3. Castor, once (1. 116) styled vopsxds, and once (1. 128) pyrwp. The vopuxds was a jurist 
acting as unofficial legal adviser (cf. Meyer, Juristische Papyri, p. 281 and P. Oxy. 1416, 
21, n., where the editor compares C.P.R. 18 = Mitteis, Chrest. 84, 22-5: BaAatows 
Mapwavos . . . . cwdAadrjoas ’Apre[pr]8[ pew T]@ vop[e]ne [a]e[ pt r0]6 mpdyparos b[ ay] ydpevoev 
ano[daow «rA.); it is unlikely that a voyuxds would also be an advocate in the case, hence 

} Archiv., 5, 232-3. 


> Cf. the impatient repetition of a question by the epistrategus in a similar situation: "Avrwoebs éoriv; 
*Avrwoeds éoriv; (Boak, Journal, 18, 69-76 = S.B. 7558, I. 22). 
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one description must be mistaken; if so, voptxds 1s more probably correct, seeing that Castor 
takes no part in the previous discussion, but only appears, as in the Rainer papyrus, 
immediately before judgement is delivered. 
4. The advocates: 
For the Villagers (keprai): 
Sarapion, pyTwp. 
Chaeris, pijrwp. 


For the Senate of Arsinoe: 
Ischyrion, prjtwp. 
Philippus, prj7wp. 

Seleucus, ovvjyopos.1 He names his own particular Serenus, pijrwp. 
clients in 1. 56: eye ovvnyop& TTor[dpjwve wai "Edm kat Lucius, pyrwp. 
ITad4. 

5. Apollonides, Prytanis of the Senate of Arsinoe. Whether all the occurrences of this 
name refer to the same person is not quite certain, but it is highly probable, and to differ- 
entiate them into two or more persons of the same name creates more difficulties than it 
solves. Usually he is simply called "AzodAAwvidns without title or description, from which 
it is clear that he was not one of the professional pyropes. Hence it is natural to identify 
him with the ’AzodMwvidns zp¥tavis who is addressed by the Prefect in ]. 104. We can now 
equate him with the Odar<pios "AtoMwvidys aodedtypévos mpvrans (1. 21) mentioned in an 
extract from the proceedings of the Arsinoite Senate; it is natural that in an official docu- 
ment of that type his name should have been given in the fuller form, and if he was dzo- 
dedevypevos mpravs then, he might well be évapyos at the date of the trial. Finally, we can 
now hardly avoid identifying him with the Odadrépios ’AmoAAwvidns eEny(nr7s) of 1. 44, which 
apparently refers to the period when he was still only prytanis-designate. This final 
identification is in any case practically forced upon us by the fact that if Valerius Apollo- 
nides the exegetes is distinguished from plain Apollonides, a satisfactory restoration of 
1. 45 becomes impossible. 


Date and Place 


Though the date and place of the trial are lost with the prescript of the document, both 
can be determined with some certainty. The adulatory reference in 1. 103 to the benefits 
expected from the feta téyn of the Emperor Decius favours a date not long after he had 
been recognized in Egypt in October or November a.p. 249;? Decius died about July 1, 
251,3 hence October 249-July 251 are the extreme limits of date. The prefecture of 
Appius Sabinus is of no assistance ; this is known to have extended from at least September 14, 
249, to July 17, 250,4 but as no subsequent Prefect is known until September 24, 258, his 
term of office may well have extended into 251 or beyond. Here, however, the evidence of 
place comes to our aid, for since affairs in the Arsinoite nome were concerned it is probable 
that the trial took place during the conrentus at Memphis, which according to Wilcken was 
usually held within the period late January-April ;> occasionally, it is true, the conventus 
was held at Arsinoe itself,6 and of this 2565 perhaps furnishes another example (1. 109, n.) ; 


1 guvpyopos and pirwp appear to be exactly synonymous, cf. Seidl, in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real- 
encyclopddie d. Altertumswiss., art. avvijyopos. 

2 See F. S. Salisbury and H. Mattingly, The Reign of Trajan Decius, Journal of Roman Studies, 14 (1924), 
1-23. The earliest dating by Decius in papyri is November 28, 249. 

3 Tbid. 4 Reinmuth, The Prefect of Egypt, 138. 5 Op. cit., 100-1. 

6 M. Grundz, 25, n. 5. Possibly also P. Amh. 82. Hence the vague phrase érov éav tév Tod vopod da- 
Aoyropev orf rat, vel. sim, on which see Collart in Mélanges Bidez, 97-8. 
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but the phraseology of this very passage shows conclusively that Arsinoe was not the venue 
of the present trial. To enable us to decide between late January-April 250 and late 
January-April 251 we have only the fact that the events in the Arsinoite nome which gave 
rise to the trial occurred on 28 and 30 Mesore of the 6th year (of the Philippi, i.e. August 
21-8, 249); there is nothing to indicate that any great delay had intervened before the 
hearing of the case, and since the reference to Decius favours the earlier date! we may 
conclude that the trial took place at Memphis on some day between the latter part of 
January and the end of April, a.p. 250. 


1 Cf. also the note on I. 103. 
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Translation 


[This does not profess to be more than a makeshift rendering of the more intelligible 
parts of the papyrus; the peculiarly compressed style of the Greek makes a certain amount 
of paraphrase inevitable, but otherwise the original has been followed as literally as possible. 
Tt has not, of course, been possible to indicate all the passages where the restoration of the 
Greek is dubious, or where several alternative interpretations seem possible; furthermore, 
since lack of time has made it impossible for Miss Wegener to see this before it appears in 
print, I wish to emphasize that I alone am responsible for its composition.—T.C.8.] 


26-87..... and then, should he decide, he appeals (?); for on this account (?) the law 
actually requires an appeal. 
The Prefect: Did the epistrategus..... ? 


Lucius, advocate, read the evidence beginning: Alexander acting-epistrategus said, 
According to the decision given, etc. After the reading, the Prefect said: Read (evidence) 
that they were summoned. And after consulting with his assessors, he said: 

Who convenes the Senate ? 

Ischyrion, advocate: The prytanis convenes it in name and in appearance (only), for 
the (real) convener is the law. 

The Prefect (to Ischyrion): The law using some instrument. Some prytanis or other was 
the convener. Which prytanis convened the Senate ? 

Philippus, advocate: The prytanis Herapion convened the Senate, and when it had 
been convened the Senate made the nomination in the usual way. For these [1.e. the persons 
nominated] proposers and tellers were appointed for the purpose of all these persons being 
summoned to undertake office. They did not appear for this. The case came before the 
epistrategus and they were condemned after being thrice summoned and having failed 
to comply. 

The Prefect (to Philippus): Show.........-..-.------ 


39-62. The Prefect (to Philippus?): Did the Senate examine (?) them (?) ? 

Chaeris, advocate: Apollonides sealed us. 

Seleucus, counsel: The prytanis was not present. 

The Prefect (to Seleucus): But the Senate nominated while the... .. prytanis was 
present. 

Seleucus: He departed when the nomination began (?). 

The Prefect (to Seleucus): Was there a prytanis present on the 30th (?) ? 

Serenus, advocate: Herapion. 

The Prefect (to Serenus): Read. 

Apollonides read the evidence beginning: The 6th Year, Mesore 30. Valerius Apollonides, 
exegetes—and in the middle of reading this he said: 

A fortnight before Mesore of the 6th Year I was indeed elected to this prytanyship, but 
up to the fifth epagomenal day there was one prytanis preceding me. On the 30th after 
convening (?) the Senate (?) he was no longer to be found. 

The Prefect (to Apollonides): And it was he who nominated ? 

Apollonides: Yes. 

The Prefect (to Apollonides): Read. 

Apollonides read the evidence beginning: You know that they have elected to the 
prytanyship, ete. After the reading, the Prefect said:— 

Read (evidence) that he, the man preceding you, nominated. 
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Chaeris, advocate: On Mesore 28th Apollonides sealed us. 

Lucius, advocate, read the evidence beginning: Chaeremon, exegetes, said, What 
yet aere wey ene s etc. After the reading, Apollonides read the evidence beginning: Syrion 
son of Pasion, exegetes, etc. After the reading, the Prefect said (to Apollonides) :— 

From their demurrer we (?) have removed the allegation that the nomination was not 
made lawfully. Since they are here themselves let them speak. 

Seleucus, counsel: I am counsel for Potamon, Elpis, and Palas. 

The Prefect (to Seleucus): And the three have a case ? 

Seleucus: Yes. 

Sarapion, advocate, said: We are . . . villagers and we have judgements to read. And he 
read the evidence beginning: Honoratianus Prefect of Egypt said, What has been estab- 
lished by law, ete. After the reading, the Prefect said (to Sarapion):— 

To what liturgy were they nominated ? 

Sarapion: He did not even name the kind of liturgy, but merely made changes in the 
years and put them under seal. 

Apollonides: With us it is always villagers who are put forward for the post of cosmetes, 


CdH89y sic ive bess ae cite nd Sales aaa ee Apollonides: Always in the Arsinoite 
nome....... the villagers bear...... 

The Prefect: Read... 0... .. cee eee eee eee ee eee 

fold Saatletle- Sud bbe Rea Se ear eee to the office of cosmetes............-248. 


The Prefect, after consulting with his assessors, said to Apollonides:— 
Do (only) private persons become cosmetae with you, or senators as well? 
Apollonides: Private persons. 


The Prefect (to Apollonides): Are you willing to put forwarda........ ? 

Apollonides: (Yes) when he has a sufficient fortune. 

The Prefect (to Apollonides): How many.............. of the Arsinoites ? 

Apollonides: Three hundred and more. 

The Prefect (to Apollonides):............. those in the city had become cosmetae, 
that you might thus turn to those in the villages? 

Apollonides:........ or if not they had become decemprimi by rota, or exempt 
Se Syel et Bee ee cate But the remainder, the younger men, had already (?) become cosmetae, 


and some of them agoranomi. 

Sarapion, advocate, read the evidence beginning: Honoratianus Prefect of Egypt said, 
What has been established by law being sufficient (?) ete. After the reading, Apollonides said :-— 

When affairs were in a state of prosperity this prytanis resigned his property and not 
a single prytanis remained to succeed him. 

Seleucus, counsel: ............. having nominated ...... the villagers (?). I read. 
And he read the evidence beginning:........ said, I shall therefore deliver judgement, etc. 
After the reading, the Prefect said (to Seleucus) :-— 

You admit however that it is lawful to impress (candidates) from the villagers ? 

Seleucus: It is not lawful. 

Apollonides..... while these things were being read...... to-day for two days. 

Seleucus, counsel: I read a law of the Emperor Severus, to the effect that men from the 
villages are not to be impressed into the liturgies of the metropoleis. And when they had 
been summoned (?), Severus said, Their request is reasonable, etc. After the reading, the 
Prefect said to Serenus, advocate :— 

Do you also read me a law. 
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Seleucus: And after Severus all the Prefects have judged thus. 

Philippus, advocate: The laws are indeed to be held in awe and reverence, but you in 
trying the case must follow (the decisions?) of Prefects who have had regard for the needs 
of the cities ; it is the need of the city which limits the application of the law. For this reason 


have Prefects many a time, when such laws were quoted to them, decided........ having 
the needs of the cities before their eyes... .... to do thus according to the decision 
which ..... 

93-106. ....... demand private resources. By law you are judging citizens of Arsinoe, 


formerly a numerous body, but now going to ruin (?) if they hold office for two days only; 
and of these same facts I will read to you an admission, or better (how) one of them, making 
a declaration to be put on record before the strategus, said ‘Let him have my property 
and fulfil the liturgy’; the man who said this sustained the office, this very man (?) who 
had abandoned his property; and asking to wear the crown (of office) he had already 
surrendered himself to the liturgy. (Lest) a decision given in one case obtain force over 
all, the prytanis adopts a deprecatory tone. 

The Prefect, to Serenus, advocate: What do you say to the law of Severus and to the 
judgements ? 

Serenus: To the law of Severus I will say: Severus ordained the law in Egypt while 
the cities were still prosperous. 

The Prefect: The argument from prosperity—or rather the decline of prosperity—is 
equal both for the villages and the cities. 

Serenus: After Severus this new imposition took place, which the sacred Fortune of 
Decius Augustus will relieve. 

The Prefect, after consulting with his assessors, said to Apollonides, prytanis: The power 
of the laws will, as time goes on, be still further increased. There has been read an ordinance 
of the Emperor Severus exempting coloni from the municipal liturgies......... 


Notes 


1-25. Some explanation is needed of the grounds on which this column has been recon- 
structed. At present it consists of six detached fragments, arranged in two rows of three. 
In the lower row the relative positions of the three fragments are absolutely fixed by certain 
restorations ; owing, however, to the loss of both the beginnings and ends of the lines, it is 
not possible without further evidence to determine exactly how the lines were divided, 
though their total length is indicated by assured restorations running over from one line 
to the next. Happily, the fibres on the verso are sufticiently distinctive to enable the three 
fragments in the upper row to be placed correctly by means of these in the lower, and the 
result is confirmed in the case of frags. 2 and 3, the distance between which is fixed by the 
supplement in |. 6. Furthermore, since frag. 38 in the upper row preserves the ends of 
the lines, we can now estimate approximately where these would have come in the lower 
row, and hence how the lines were divided there. The conclusion is that only 2-3 letters are 
lost at the ends of ll. 14-25, and consequently about 9-12 at the beginnings. In the upper 
row about the same amount, 9-12 letters, is lost at the beginnings of Il. 1-6, and about 
12-15 letters in ll. 7-10. When calculating the number of letters missing, account must 
be taken of the fact that the first four lines of the column are written in a much larger hand 
than the remainder; ]. 2, for example, seems to have contained only about 56 letters, while 
1. 20 contained about 68. An attempt to reproduce this has been made by spacing out the 
letters in the printed text. 

1. This is clearly a speech of one of the advocates for the Senate addressing the Prefect ; 


MN 
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of. 1. 93, Sud [Z]ets "Apowotras, and 1. 86, both from a speech of the advocate Philippus, 
who may well be the speaker here also. For 7 [r@v "Apowoiréi|y ode cf. 1. 109. Though 
the supplement looks short for the lacuna, it is justified by the large size of the handwriting 
at this point, and we might even omit rév. 

3-4. The title elonynmis Kat éulndiorys, which also occurs, in the plural, in I]. 17 and 34, 
has previously been known only from B.G.U. 862, a long roll of accounts of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus at Arsinoe (4.D. 215); the authorization for payments from the temple 
funds is there expressed by the formula (e.g. col. xv, 5) [a]xoAovOws tots émoradetat pot bd 
[As] Kpatiorns BovAtjs da Adpydtov ‘Aproxpatiwvos yup(vacidpxov) évdpxfou] mpurdvews 
y[v]dpn etonyytod kal érubndiorod. The first editor, indeed, and every one after him, has 
regarded yrwpneonynrov as a single word in apposition to zpurdvews, and this monstrous 
formation, (tacitly ‘corrected’ to yrwpevonyyrod by Preisigke in the Wérterbuch), has found 
its way into the new edition of Liddell and Scott. 2565, being also concerned with 
Arsinoe, now proves that yywyneconynrou should be divided into two words as shown. 

The functions of the etony. x. éxufnd. are not easy to determine. The title is not found 
outside Arsinoe, though senators introducing motions at Oxyrhynchus are described as 
elony(n7ys°) in P. Oxy. 1416, and the title edonynrod yevouévov is found at Heracleopolis 
(Stud. Pal., 20, 60), though the context cannot be determined. Miss Wegener thinks that 
the institution was regular throughout the metropoleis, and that in the case of liturgical 
nominations the eiony. «. éxubynd. was the actual proposer of the candidate, as in P. Oxy. 
1413, 15, dco. viv wvopdobycav tad Deddov xai ‘HpaxAdiwvos avoudobnoav, where she 
regards Phileas and Heraclidion as the eiony. x. éxubnd. But 2569, Il. 83-5, seems to show 
that the elonyyrat cai éxusndiotai were not appointed until after the nomination, 1.e. that 
their duties were merely nominal, such as the putting of the question and recording of the 
votes on a motion which had already been informally agreed to; the whole of 2565, col. 1, 
indicates that the real proposer of the candidates was the prytanis. 

4-7. Miss Wegener (after restoring 6 [vojos éxéAev]ac in |. 8) suggests éx]xexAnuév[ov Tod 
b1r0] sporepou mpu[ravews rpnp|evov 81) ws dpxovt[os Set dvayxjaiws x7A., 1. 6, [Tv dvopaciav] 
ev dopare?’ trove? [v 7H BovdR (or méAe), taking the whole as a general statement of the usual 
procedure when difficulties arose in the nomination. 

9. Possibly 8c]a robro emi a[e Tov Aamporarov éx|apyov exkerxA[jpcba] (or exxexA[npévors]) 
€dwxas Tov ém|[orparnyoyv, 1.e. the epistrategus was the xpirjs dofeis. But all these restora- 
tions are very hazardous, and in any case there is nothing to show that it was the ante- 
cedents of the present trial which the speaker was describing. 

10-11. Itis not quite certain that these lines are consecutive, but there cannot have been 
more than one line lost between them, and even that is unlikely. 

15. mplocléOnxev. Cf. B.G.U. 361, m1, 17, M. Chrest. 872, recto, col. v, 11, and orator 
adjecit in the post-Diocletian P. Bouriant 20, 4. 

20. avéyvwO drt usually means ‘read (evidence of the statement) that ....’ (cf. ll. 29, 
50-1), but it is difficult to take the A after 7) BovA;j as the beginning of a verb, which one would 
expect to be in the aorist. On the other hand, Ao[vxcos p]j7wp just fills the lacuna. Probably, 
therefore, something has dropped out after 7 BovA7. 

21. Ovdard]pios "AroAAwvidyns. Cf. ll. 43-7, 104, and introduction. 

22-6. The mutilation of these lines is regrettable, since they seem to have described in 
some detail the conditions of appeal against nomination (é««Anros); unfortunately any 
attempt at restoration seems hopeless, and all that can be said is that apparently Sarapion 
is defending his clients against the allegation that they had failed to appeal, or had failed 
to fulfil the legal forms in appealing, against their nomination. As usual, é«Anros is reserved 
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for appeal to the Prefect, the only exception so far known from papyri being P. Oxy. 1204 
(A.D. 299), where éxxAyros is made to the Catholicus!. The rare references to éxxAnros in papyri 
do not shed much light on the regulations governing it: in P. Amh. 82 it is stated that the 
appeal must be lodged within a certain number of days from the nomination (cf. P. Oxy. 
1204, 5,n.), while from P. Oxy. 1642, 22, it appears that a candidate could not be forced to 
take office while his appeal was pending (iva év 7@ preraéd tas a[pxa]s un expopron, cf. Dig. 
XLIx, 1,21, Simagistratus creatus appellaverit, collegam eius interim utriusque officium sustinere 
debere, etc.). Compare also P. Oxy. 2104, a copy of the same edict of Severus Alexander 
regarding appeals which is preserved in the Digest (xirx, 1, 25). 

25. |ge:parnox[ This was the reading of the first transcript, but a fragment has now 
disappeared, and only |.7y¢o«[ can now be read. 

27. Miss Wegener reads xaréor[yoev], which she takes to mean that after their condemna- 
tion (1. 85) the nominees were appointed by the epistrategus. Apparently neither cated[ixacev] 
nor xaté«[pivev], as one would expect from I. 35, can be read. 

27-8. ’Adrtavipos Sierwv tiv ematparnyiav. This official was previously known only 
from P. Oxy. 1119 (a.p. 244), where he is called "Avravos "AdeEavdpos 6 kpatiatos émt- 
otparnyos. Here, however, about five years later, he is styled d:émwv thy emorparnyiav, an 
expression commonly taken to mean a deputy epistrategus. Now it is of course just possible 
that after his retirement from office he might have been called upon to act as a deputy for 
his successor; but that is not at all likely, and as a rule at least deputies for official posts 
were drawn from acting officials of lower grade. The natural interpretation is that dvérwv ry 
émotp. is merely an ornamental periphrasis for émotpatyyos; the fact that he is actually 
called émorpdrnyos by the Prefect in the preceding line (as also in 1. 35) is perhaps not an 
argument; but the true meaning of the title should long ago have been seen from P. Oxy. 
1201 (24 Sept., 258): an application addressed in Latin Wussio emiliano v(iro) pler- 
fectissimo) praef(ecto) Aeg(ypti) followed by a Greek translation beginning Movooiwx 
AluXavd 7 Aapmpotdrwr Sirov7e Thy Hyepoviav. The same Greek title is given to Aemi- 
lianus by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., vit, 11 (in the year 257) and by P. Oxy. 1468 (no date) ; 
in P. Ryl. 110 (September 29-October 28, 259), however, he is styled 6 diaonpdratos yyepeiv. 
The Rylands papyrus being the latest in date, it has generally been supposed (so J. (. Milne, 
Journal, 10, 80) that Aemilianus was successively Vice-Prefect and Prefect ; but this does 
not dispose of P. Oxy. 1201, and to suppose that the Latin title there is inaccurate is not 
a satisfactory solution. It suits the position of Aemilianus much better if we accept the 
evidence of P. Oxy. 1201 that he was all the time Prefect of Egypt and no mere deputy, and 
for this view 2565 adds strong support. It is now clear that the position of other officials 
styled Sudrwv Thy (pyepoviay, émotparnyiay, xrA.) must be reconsidered: in particular we may 
note P.S.I. 1101, addressed T[o]vAiw Mapai 7@ Scaonplotdre diémovt}e Thy Hyepovialy]; 
Mn|rpdSwpos Siuerwv tiv éemotparyyiav, P. Oxy. 1502; Aoprrios *Ad€Eavdpos d:[érw]v thy 
émarpatnyiav, Wessely, Wiener Studien, 24 (1902), 106, cf. Martin, Archiv, v1, 217-18 ; [ora- 
pov Siew Thy eyAoyotiav, W., Chrest. 171. All of these have been regarded in the past as 
deputies, but henceforward the possibility must be reckoned with that they are the properly 
appointed officials themselves. In minor offices Suémwv is admittedly used without any 
implication that the holder is a deputy (e.g. the title 8éav 7a odutuxd, borne by the Prytanis 
at Oxyrhynchus, P. Oxy. 55, 4; 2109, 5; P.S.1. 1070, 2) ; and a similar ornamental periphrasis 
can be found even in the Ptolemaic period, in the phrase Siefdywv ra Kara TH (ozpaTyylav 
«rA.), which, as Hunt remarks (P. Tebt. 790, 2, n.), bears no suggestion of deputizing. 


2 We may note that in the Codex Sinaiticus Act. Apost. xxv is headed Iavaov mpés Pijarov dzodoyia Kat 
éxxAnros. 
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We do not of course suggest that the use of these titles never implies a deputy ; that such 
a meaning is possible is clear from P. Tebt. 522, where the same person is described suc- 
cessively as Baowhixos yp(appateds) Siemwv Kal <td> Kata [otparnyiav], and Ba(acxés) 
ypa(ppareds) Ssadexd(pevos) Kal THv orpa(rnyiav) (cf. also P. Strassb. 74), and from applica- 
tions to the Archidicastes, often made through the d:ézwv ra Kata THY apxidiKacreiay (e.g. 
P. Oxy. 727, 1472). 

28. Spov. Cf. 1. 115, where it is used of a decision of an earlier Prefect quoted as a 
precedent; but a dpos could also be laid down by an epistrategus, cf. P. Thead. 15 (a.p. 
280-1), 20, Adprjdvos ‘Hpaxdeidns 6 Kpd(riatos) émorpd(ryyos) elev): evrevyx Beis dpov Saou. 

29. dvdyrwh 6 rapnyyéAnoav. It is clear from ll. 35-6 that the judgement of the 
Epistrategus just quoted condemned the defendants by default, and, as in P. Hamb. 29, 
the Prefect calls for evidence that the original summons to attend the court had been 
properly served by the plaintiffs. The papyrus does not reveal whether the evidence was 
forthcoming, but presumably the point was satisfactorily settled, for after consulting with 
his assessors the Prefect turns to an entirely new aspect of the case. 

29-30. oxeydpevos peta THY ev TH ovpPovdciw. Cf. the introduction, p. 225, supra. In 
nearly every court of justice in Egypt the presiding judge seems to have been assisted by 
a number of assessors, but very little is known about them, and they are referred to under 
a great diversity of titles. In the Ptolemaic period the cvyzapdvres mentioned in protocols 
of legal proceedings are usually government officials, but this does not seem to have been 
the case in the Roman period, for the casual way in which they are mentioned indicates 
rather that they are private persons and have no real locus standi in the Court. They are 
apparently to be distinguished (Meyer, Juristische Papyri, p. 55) from the legal experts, the 
vou.xoi, though these were also consulted on occasion by the Prefect (cf. the role of Castor 
the vouuxds in 2365, ll. 116, 128; M., Chrest. 372, 111, 18, Aodzros Aadjoas pera T&v vopiKdv 
elmev xrd.; M., Chrest. 84, 22-4, Braicwos Mapiavés éxapyos on[eipyns a] partys Pralv]ia[s 
Kildtxwv rms cuvdadjaas ’Apre[pe]8[wpw 7]@ vop[t]k@ xrA.; also P. Oxy. 287, vir, 2-8, 
where an €zapyxos otoAfjs consults a vouuxds by letter). 

The ovpBovAov probably had some more or less permanent and official standing, as it 
only occurs in records of the Prefect’s court, the other examples besides those in 2565 being 
P. Ryl. 75, 11, 27-9, ITetpev[to]s Mapep[t]ivos [o]xepdpevos per[a r]av év 76 ovpBovrAlw 
(so restored from the editors’ reading [.].¢....a....[..]J@y inl. 28) and P. Oxy. 2111, 
9-10, ITetpesvios [Mapepreivos oxebdpevos pe|ta tav év cupBovdiw In P. Tebt. 286, re- 
stored on the analogy of P. Oxy. 1102, 5, we find the expression dvac[7a]s eis ovp[BovAov 
klai oxepbap[evos pe]7a [7]&v [zJa[pd]y[7w]y used of an Hypomnematographus, but ets 
oup[Bovov here may be merely abstract, ‘for advice’. In some other reports of cases 
tried by the Prefect, however, much vaguer expressions are found, e.g. Aodmos Aadrjoas pera 
ta&v hidwy (M., Chrest. 372, 1v, 12), Aoézros [BovAevodpevo]s pera Trav dilwy (P. Oxy. 706, 
5-6), Evda[t]uwy Bovrevoduevos adv tots rapo[6]ar (M., Chrest. 372, 1v, 19-20). oxeysdpevos 
peta THY Trapdvrwy is found of the Hypomnematographus in P. Oxy. 1102, 5, where it 
confirmed the restoration of P. Tebt. 286 already quoted. In a fragmentary report of a case 
before the Juridicus, P.S.I. 293, 35, where the editors print - - ]s oxerbdpevos pe[.... 
drapy[...... ] wy avayrwobév7[av, one might restore - - dos (ef. 1. 34) 6 Sixatoddr7]s 


? In P. Goodsp. 29, m1, 1-2, where the editor prints Mpe[{Joxov Fs dvayrwabeions . . epay[. .]|pera trav &v 7B 
ovpBovdi elvev xrA., Grenfell and Hunt proposed (P. Oxy. 706, 6, n.) AiPepaalts( 2) Aadjoas (i.e. the Prefect 
Sempronius Liberalis, who would certainly suit the date of the papyrus); but considerations of space make 
Wilcken’s suggestion oxefap[evos] pera (Preisigke, Berichtigungsliste) more likely. Cf. also Act. Apost. xxv. 


12, rére 6 Gioros cuvAadjoas pera Tod cupBovdAlov. 
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oxepduevos pe[ ta THv]| drapy[dvtwy efn(ev)] rev avayvwolévt[wy xTA. The Epistrategus, too, 
sat with assessors, as we now learn from P.S.I. 1100, 2, Baioros okewapevos peta THV GuveE- 
dpevdvrwr ; but the simple phrase 6 atpaTnyos oxebdpevos eizev, in M., Chrest. 89, 26-7, and 
P. Oxy. 1420, 1-2, may imply that the latter official had no legal assistance of this kind. 

31-2. This punctuation of these lines was suggested by Prof. van Groningen. It seems, 
however, equally possible to discover a series of questions: 6 rdéyos; Suaxdvw tive xpepevos ; 
mptaus Tis Hv 6 avvayaywr ; Tis mpUTaris cvviyayev THY BovArjy; 

33-6. These lines are also difficult to punctuate satisfactorily. Miss Wegener wishes to 
place a stop after wezoinra, and make cata 76 80s toUTwv begin a new sentence; but Kara 
TO os is So Common at the end of a clause or sentence that I am inclined to take it so here, 
and interpret rodvrwv as meaning tev dvopacbévtwy understood from the preceding sentence. 
rob... . «AnOFjvat is presumably epexegetic after eddOnoav, though it might conceivably be 
taken with od« édyxaciw. apds Todro also is in a rather ambiguous position, and might be 
taken with either the preceding or the following words. The only certain punctuation is 
the stop after dcadcxcacia. 

34. wavrwv is obviously corrupt. It may simply be a mistake for zavras, or alternatively 
the word yvaéiun may have dropped out before it (cf. P. Oxy. 54, 10-12, etadobévrwy bid Tob 
THs TOAcews Ypappatéws yrwpn Tob Kowod Tov apxdvTwy ; B.G.U. 235, 13, avadibwpe - - yraopen 
kal kwdvvw TY amd THs Kapys). 

35. emt tot émuotpatiyou yéyovev Siadix[aloia certainly does not suggest, as we should 
expect, and as Miss Wegener is inclined to think, that the case had been expressly delegated 
to the epistrategus by the Prefect; it is true that an argument for this might be found in 
I. 9-10, 8:]a robro0 et ofe Tov Aappdrartov ex apxov exxerA[Npévots | eSwKas Tov éemiLoTpaTHyor, 
but, as already pointed out, these restorations are far from certain and it is not even clear 
that it is the present case which is there referred to. We know that c. a.p, 200 the Prefect 
issued an order delegating appeals concerning the offices of gymnasiarch and agoranomus 
to the epistrategi (P. Oxy. 1185) and it is possible that by a.p. 250 this procedure had been 
extended to the office of cosmetes. It is, however, an argument against this that, whereas 
in P. Oxy. 2180 the gymnasiarch-elect appeals first to the epistrategus, as would be ex- 
pected, in C.P.R. 20 = W., Chrest. 401, a cosmetes-elect appeals direct to the Prefect 
without any mention of a previous application to the epistrategus. Tor the present the 
question had better be left open. 

Considerably greater interest attaches to the concluding words, katedicdo@no[av] zpis 
KAnbévres Kat pr) [d]zaxnx[od|tes. Happily the reading is quite certain, as the gap before 
tpis is too small for of] tpis (i.e. of tpets, cf. 1. 57) to he restored. This is the only example in 
papyri of the procedure described in the Digest, 5, 1, 68 (UIpian): (after the initial failure 
of the defendants to appear) ad peremptorium edictum hoc ordine venitur, ut primo quis petat 
post absentiam adversarii edictum primum, mox alterum per interrallum non minus decem 
dierum et tertium; quibus propositis impetret. Steinwenter (Studien 2. rém. Versdumnisver- 
fahren, pp. 75-6) has pointed out that this cumbrous process would be unsuitable for the 
brief duration of the conventus; and in P. Hamb. 29 (see op. cit., p. 76) we find the three 
edicts telescoped into one—the unum pro tribus which by the end of the third century had 
usurped the name of edictum peremptorium properly belonging to the third only of the three 
successive edicts. The relevant passage of P. Hamb. 29 may he quoted here (I. 3-9): 
KAnbévtwy Twav ex TeV mpoT[e]OévTwy mpos Stxacodoctayv ovoudz7fwr] Kat py) braKxovedrtwr 
Mérrws ‘Poid[os] éxéAevoe tov x[j]puca knpdtat- of mporeberres ex’ ewe Kal py) UraKovoar'res 
iotwoav Ort mdAw avayopevOncovrar Ka[v] pydé td7€ trakotawol[t|y andvres KpiOjoor| rac]. 
This is a case of judgement by default being threatened by the Prefect himself: regarding 

Ti 
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the same procedure by judges delegated by the Prefect evidence is yet more scanty (op. cit., 
pp. 78ff.). In P. Flor. 6 (op. cit., p. 85) the Dioecetes replies to the defendant’s request for an 
adjournment, in order to enable him to attend to urgent private affairs, in the words: 
Ta U7 TOU AapipoTatov Wyeovos xeAeudueva. dua TadXous aviecbar mpoorKet. éav ov evruydv- 
tos Tob KaTynydpou KAnfels pH UraKxovons, éoras Ta axdAovha. Steinwenter takes the final 
warning, €orat 7a akdAovba, as a threat to issue the edictum peremptorium and condemn 
the defendant by default. But it is not clear whether the dioecetes had been delegated by 
the Prefect to try and to decide the case, or merely to investigate it; in P.S.I. 1100, a record 
of a trial before the epistrategus, the judge expressly states that he has been ordered by the 
Prefect to investigate the case, and declares his intention of reporting the results of his 
investigation; certain witnesses not being present (Il. 10 ff.), Baioros éxéAevcev adbrodvs 
KAnOjvat, Kal it) brrakovoavTwy Patoros elzev: éeav pe} mapaTyxwow TO aKorovbov éarat. 
Here at least the delegated judge has no authority to decide the case, and it is most unlikely 
that mere default at this stage would result in condemnation; it is accordingly more 
probable that the phrase dora: 7a adxdAovba or 7d dxdAovbov merely refers to the consequences 
of breaking the oath to be present at the trial. If this be so, 2565 remains the only example 
of judgement by default pronounced by a delegated judge. 

40. éxeoppdyercev. This appears to be some hitherto unknown stage in the process of 
nomination, preceding the final and definitive act of nomination by the Senate. Miss 
Wegener connects it with the tropvyparilw of C.P.H. 7, u, 7, and the mrrdxcov of P. Oxy. 
2130, 11-12. 

Unfortunately ll. 40-51, though comparatively well preserved, have lost just enough at 
the beginnings of the lines to make it very difficult to reconstruct what happened during 
the various sessions of the Arsinoite Senate. Perhaps the obscurity may have been to some 
extent the intention of the party of the Senate, who clearly wished to prove that the 
nomination had been legally made, but at the same time, fearing an adverse judgement, 
were anxious lest responsibility should be fixed upon any individual of their number, in 
particular Apollonides. In the first place, the proceeding mentioned in Il. 839-40, "AzoAAwvidys 
qpas ereoppaye.oer, is definitely stated in 1. 51 to have taken place on Mesore 28; the further 
objection by Seleucus in 1. 40, od wapqv 6 zpiravs, would, then, naturally be expected to 
refer to the same occasion; this same meeting (of Mesore 28) is still under discussion in 
I. 41-2, but with his next question, zpvravs wapiv 7H [.. ;] the Prefect seems to turn to 
the next session, which, since the month is obviously the same, can only have taken place 
on Mesore 29 or 80. Working back from the X (7.e. Mesore 80) in ]. 46 shows that this date 
is almost certainly to be restored in the lacuna in 1. 44, and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the space there is in fact only sufficient for a single letter. The date in |. 44, furthermore, 
is certainly that of the sitting referred to in |. 43, where the choice between Mesore 29 and 30 
may now be decided in favour of the latter figure. 

Only two sessions of the Senate, on the 28th and the 30th of Mesore, are thus in question. 
At the former, the candidates were ‘sealed’ by Apollonides ?AzoMwvidns hyds ereadpd- 
yetcev, KN Mecopy éemodpayiler jas "AmoMwvidns), but as soon as the actual nomination 
commenced (?) ([? dpxou|évns ts évopacias) the presiding prytanis left the meeting, which 
was apparently unable to transact any further business. On Mesore 30 the prytanis Herapion 
was present (1. 43); he convoked the Senate (“Hpamiwv zpitavs tiv Bovdiy ovviyayev, 
Il. 82-3; X rHv [2 Bovdjy zo]ujoas, ll. 46-7) and must have himself nominated the candidates 
(kaxetvos wvdpalcev; dzrexp(ivaro)]- vat), but immediately after disappeared (odére edpéOn), 
his place being taken by the prytanis-designate, Valerius Apollonides (ll. 48-5), who 
together with the Senate apparently completed the process of nomination. 
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It may be remarked here that while Apollonides is desperately anxious to avoid implicat- 
ing himself in the matter of nomination, the advocates of the Senate seem to make no 
attempt to shield Herapion ; this can be explained if, as we propose, Herapion is the prytanis 
who ‘disappeared’ during the session of Mesore 30; this discreet phrase no doubt covers 
the fact that, unable to meet his obligations, he had followed the immemorial custom of the 
Egyptian and taken refuge in flight, and consequently at the present trial his erstwhile 
colleagues could feel no compunction in shifting any amount of responsibility on to him. 

41-2. dméo|[ry? Unless the writer has made a false division, this restoration can be 
regarded as certain. The participle at the beginning of |. 42 may be dpyop Jévys or apfouévys, 
or, as Miss Wegener suggests, etoyynu]évys; in any case, some such word is necessary to 
explain why no further attention seems to be directed to the meeting of Mesore 28, the 
Prefect now turning to the next session, on Mesore 30. 

43. [A; Sep]fvos is rather short for the lacuna, which usually contains 6-8 letters. 
[ééqs, t.e. 7H [€E%s (BovAR) would suit better, but is not so probable. 

45. [kat radra] dvayryvwoxovtos. No space can be found for xat ra é&%s which elsewhere 
follows the opening words of the dvoreraypévov, and the reason for this is clearly that 
Apollonides interrupts himself in the middle of reading. That the subject of the genitive 
absolute is the same as that of the main verb is nothing unusual, this being one of the 
commonest constructions in Hellenistic Greek; Mayser, Gramm. gr. Pap., 1, 3, pp. 68-70, 
cites a selection of examples filling a page and a half, while for the Roman period cf. the 
papyrus published in Mél. Bidez, p. 44, ll. 8-11, Seopevov pov S€ ris Kpatiorou Hyyepdvos 
Taiov ObBiov Makip[ov] Siayvdcews, afte Kataxwpiob var rapa cot TO drropvyjpa KA, 

érovs ¢ M[e]oop7}. Presumably Mesore 30 is meant; there is not room to read érous 5 [A 
Me]oop%. The statement that Apollonides was only appointed 19 days before he was 
expected to assume office is a surprising contrast to P. Oxy. 1414, 24, according to which 
the law (at Oxyrhynchus, at any rate) required the appointment to be made six months in 
advance. As regards the position of Apollonides there is already some evidence that in the 
absence of the prytanis his duties devolved upon the prytanis-elect: in P. Cair. Preisigke 13 
a declaration of surety for an epimeletes is addressed to the prytanis-elect, and in P. Giss. 54 
a ScaSdrys Svivys is nominated by the pweAdompdedpos. Elsewhere we find the prytanis making 
special arrangements for a substitute in the case of enforced absence, e.g. P.S.1. 804, a letter 
from the prytanis of Oxyrhynchus (?) asking his father to replace him, and P. Oxy. 1662, 
a letter from the prytanis to the strategus asking him to appoint a certain irenarch to take 
his place during a journey to Alexandria. 

Another interesting point here is that the term of office of the prytanis clearly began on 
1 Thoth, as had already been conjectured by Oertel, op. cit., p. 347; the length of the term 
was probably a year, though naturally the holder was only évapxos for a few days. 

46. ef[s a]po euov. Miss Wegener reads 6 [z]pd, taking zpuzars as complement. 

47. qoveiv in the sense of ‘convoke’ is classical. Kaxetvos wvopua'[oev; amexp(tvato):] vai, 
Cf.1.50. This is the most definite possible statement that the prytanis made the nomination : 
previously it had been doubtful whether the prytanis ever acted thus on his own responsibility 
(negatively, van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarque, pp. 128-9); but we can now accept the 
evidence of B.G.U. 8, u, 4, dpdvrisov xatacxetv [p27 pdvov 7H]v vopapyav Kal T|@]v Aor 
tév évexouévu Kal To[6 x]etporovijaavtos ad[ rods mpu]tarews Ta tvapxovra: cf. also P. Oxy. 
1252, 11, 21-8, n., and P. Oxy. 1415, 30, where zpoBaA]Aopat adrov tyiv is found, apparently, 
in the mouth of the prytanis. 

54. mapaypadn here means exceptio, demurrer ; cf. P. Oxy. 1642, 27, and n. Miss Wegener 
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reads the word at the end of the line as a[¢y]pjpe[Oa, but the Prefect does not speak of 
himself in the plural (cf. woul. 85, and cot, dredyjvw in Il. 95, 108) and the vestige of a letter 
after « seems inconsistent with 9, though exactly suitable to v. It thus seems possible that 
the true reading is adynpnyévor, agreeing with adro/ in the next line. Happily the general sense 
remains unaffected. 

55-6. Miss Wegener regards Seleucus not as the advocate of these particular clients, but 
as the permanent legal adviser of their village. Cf. F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Roman 
Municipal Administration, p. 25. 

58. Maevius Honoratianus was Prefect of Egypt from c. 231-236, cf. Reinmuth, op. cit., 

. 138. 

59-61. It is difficult, in our ignorance of the judgement of Honoratianus previously read, 
to decide whether the details of this judgement are under discussion, or whether the Prefect 
has reverted to the conduct of the Senate of Arsinoe. In the former case the subject of 
wvdpacev and zemoinxe must be Honoratianus, and the meaning of dyouBas tOv erav may 
be that he merely read out judgements of his predecessors, making the necessary changes 
in the dates. To suppose, however, that the discussion has turned back to the case in hand 
gives more point to Apollonides’ protest in 1. 61, and enables us to equate émt odpayeiSwv 
merroinke With émodpaytlew in Il. 40,51. The subject of dvepacev and ezoinxe will then be 
Apollonides himself; the obscure expression duoiBas ta&v ér@v may indicate that some kind 
of register was kept of persons undertaking liturgies, and that Apollonides had made the 
new appointment by merely changing the number of the year set against the names of the 
villagers, an action which he defends in 1. 61 by claiming that at Arsinoe villagers were always 
nominated to the office of cosmetes (and thus implying that they must have been perfectly 
well aware of the duties they were expected to undertake). But the interpretation of the 
whole passage is very uncertain. 

60-1. [ayor]Bas rév él[r]Hv is a fairly secure restoration, Xe]Baoray being quite in- 
tractable; the initial lacuna in 1. 61 may possibly have held two small letters, but a7, to 
judge from that at the beginning of I. 55, would exactly fill the space. 

61. ext olfplayeduv. Cf. B.G.U. 1032 (with Preisigke, Berichtigungsliste), 1-2, 8éAr[ov 
t]pogle|ociwvos é[z]t ofpayeiSwy é[z]t tod ta (tous); ibid., 8-5, SéArov papru[p]omroujoews 
emi odpayeiiuv yevouevny TH mpd y eidav Adyovorwv: B.G.U. 847 (as restored in P. Oxy. 
1451, 21, n.), 16-17, [kai rev emxpwopevwr d€Arolus B []poder<o vi[vlwy eet [odpayeiSwv 
Kexpoviopevas KTA. 

67-8. Line 67 ends about six letter-spaces short of the normal length, the blank being 
filled up with a long horizontal stroke; at the beginning of 1. 70 is vacant space of about 
three letters. Apparently there has been a deletion, and the words rewritten did not quite 
fill up the space. avoras, but not orébas, may be the last word of 1. 67. 

69. The interlineation 7 kat BovAevrai seems too far to the left to come in after iSirat, 
and probably it is better regarded as the conclusion of the Prefect’s question. 

70-3. These lines have been reduced to a state of almost hopeless illegibility by the fact 
that the scribe originally omitted more than a line of text, and noticing this on revision 
washed out three lines and wrote four in their place; even this, however, did not give him 
quite enough space, so the final words were squeezed into the margin between cols. iii and iv, 
with two vertical lines drawn on either side to distinguish them from the adjoining columns 
(cf. for a similar method of insertion P. Oxy. 1184). The earlier writing was not completely 
effaced, and its remains add considerably to the difficulties of decipherment. 

71. Something like aécor etow edzropot would be expected, but the traces after aécou 
most nearly resemble vof. 
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78. No room ean be found for a word like mpeoBUrepor to balance the vewrepor of |. 74, 
but the idea is perhaps implied in the mention of decaproti, who were regularly recruited 
from ex-magistrates. The zepiodos is the cycle in which the different dvAai or dudoda 
became responsible for filling the liturgical posts (cf. P. Oxy. 1030, 1119, 1552) ; in addition 
to this there is some evidence for an individual dvdravors restricting the reappointment of 
the same person within a certain term of years (cf. P. Oxy. 1410). The present passage, 
however, is largely unintelligible through the mutilation of the end of the line; wavoayev 
is fairly certain, but the succeeding letter is neither o, y, nor a, though zavoapeve[y is just 
conceivable. A further obstacle is the beginning of the marginal insertion, as nothing can 
be made of ]~477v, and the purpose of the stroke over the letters is obscure. 

T4. of Aotrol is perhaps best taken with BovAeurad, but this is not certain, and the 
lacuna, which would naturally be filled with [ot pév], is definitely too short for that reading. 
Either [757] is to be supplied, still taking of Aowrod with BovAevrai, or [«ai], or even simply 
[7], im which case BovAevrai becomes the complement. With veczepor contrast the BovAeurijs 
mpeoBvratos of P. Giss. 34, 2, and cf. P. Oxy. 1477, 16, n., Oertel, op. cit., p. 309. 

76-7. 7a apd[ypJara is much less likely to refer to the affairs of the individual prytanis 
than to the general condition of Egypt, or the Empire, and the fact that in a.p. 250 the 
prefecture of Honoratianus, only some 15-20 years earlier, was already looked back to 
as an era of prosperity is an interesting illustration of the havoc wrought by the continual 
warfare, both internal and external, which had distracted the Roman Empire since the 
death of Alexander Severus; cf. Il. 93-4, 100-2. For more direct causes we may adduce 
the oppressions of C. Julius Priscus,! who had been Juridicus and Vice-Prefect of Egypt 
before his brother, the Emperor Philip, made him Pretorian Prefect and Prefect of Meso- 
potamia with, apparently, a general command over the Eastern provinces (rector Orientis 
in C.L.L. ITI, 14149 (5) ); the effects of his administration are thus described by Zosimus 
(1, 20, 2): 7a pév Kara tiv édav tails Tv ddpwv eiompatect Kai TH IT picxov, dpyew Tav exeioe 
kabeatapévov eOvav, addopntov dmacw elvar Bapuvdpeva, kal dia toito mpos TO vewTepilew 
tparévta, Iwramavov mapyyayov els THy TOV GAwy dpyyv. A further contributory cause may 
have been requisitions for Philip's celebration of the millenium of Rome; ef. B.G.U. 8 and 
Viereck, Hermes, 27, 516 ff. 

77. ef€orn, which normally signifies the resignation of property in order to escape 
appointment to a liturgy, is surprising here, since the oftice of prytanis never seems to have 
degenerated into a liturgy, and neither appeals from nominations to it, nor offers of éxotaots 
in connexion with it, are known. But it is not certain that é€éory is used in a technical 
sense here. 

79. dodatvopar is usually restricted to decisions of the Prefect, but in 2569 the Prefect 
is invariably given his full title ézapyos Aly¥arov, for which space cannot be found here. 
é|rapyxos <iz(ev) is just possible. 

86. rnpdv appears to have no object, and something may have been omitted, e.g. 
Tas Kpioets, or simply 7a. 

89. a]po ééOaA[pav. Cf. B.G.U. 362. v, 8-9, and P. Tebt. 28, 18, where this seems prefer- 
able to the otherwise unattested adverb zpood@dAuws. 

93. dzatrwow looks at first sight more like dwaptaow, but actually the doubtful letters 
are at made in one stroke with a loop at the top of the ¢ (cf. émoraAjvat, 1. 24, where the same 
phenomenon occurs). The reading af ypecar assumes that af has been formed in a similar 
way ; otherwise dpyyv would be a possible reading. 

1 See A. G. Roos, de C. Julio Prisco, Mnemosyne, 51, 286 ff., 435; P. W. Townsend, The Administration 
of Gordian III, Yale Classical Studies, 1v, 98-100. 
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Suedtes. Cf. ll. 1,86. It is highly probable that the whole of Il. 86-98 are spoken by 
Philippus. 

94. ei[s x]e@[p]ov was suggested by Wilcken. 

95-7. Though these lines are well preserved, their interpretation is far from certain. 
The speaker seems to be quoting, as an example of the burden which the municipal magis- 
tracies laid upon the citizens of Arsinoe, the case of a man who had resigned his property 
to escape some magistracy, and had nevertheless been compelled to undertake it. As 
regards construction, évés . . . e¢dvros apparently depends on dpodoyeiay in 1. 94, while 
6 robro eimdv is clearly identical with the subject of etévros; difficulty is caused by 6 67; 
this might be corrected to 6 8é, introducing a fresh subject, but seems unlikely since 
6 mapaxeywpnxas is almost certainly identical with the speaker of €yérw pov rv ovoiav. 
If a correction is to be made, it seems better to read dd¢e, 6 THv brapydvTwy TapakeywpynKws 
continuing the subject of 6 toGro eimwv. Kai orefavndfop]jcor would then begin a new 
sentence. 

95. éret (1. emt) drropynpdrwv. Cf. e.g. P. Oxy. 1204, 9-10, perhaps also P. Oxy. 1418, 4 
(for the editors’ ézi dopor[). 

97. oreharndfop|ica. Cf. orepavnddpos eEnynteta in P. Ryl. 77, 34-5, and orédavos, 
orééw, and oréypa in connexion with the ceremonial investiture of magistrates (van 
Groningen, op. cit., 58, 159; P. Oxy. 1418, 4, n.; A. J. Boyé, Studi Bonfante, tv, 184, n. 5). 

98. AapSd[vw]y is uncertain, as the lacuna looks only large enough for a single letter. 
AapBd[v]n might be read, certain forms of y and v being identical in this document, but 
neither inspires confidence.! dmevxraios can mean either ‘deprecating’ or ‘to be depre- 
cated’; the former is more probable, since the whole of Philippus’ speech is little more than 
an appeal ad misericordiam. But the whole expression seems to be without parallel. 

108. dadraxrov is corrected by Miss Wegener to draxrov, but I think a satisfactory 
meaning can be obtained without such a drastic expedient by comparing P. Oxy. 1662 
(a.p. 246), where we find the prytanis of Oxyrhynchus about to set out for Alexandria 
évexev mpeaBetas mept rijs emPAnbetons emBodis TH tueTepw voud tod iepob amordxrov. The 
adjective fepod means some tax directly imposed by the Imperial government, as it is 
applied to the dvaBoAucov and the annona (P. Oxy. 1135, 2 and n.; P. Oxy. 2154, 19). The 
nature of the impost, however, is quite uncertain; Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History, 
438, regards it as an increase in the rent of state lands imposed on the nome, but this is 
a mere conjecture. 

Aexiov tod XeBaorod. This gives some further reason for preferring a.p. 250 to 251 for 
the date of the trial, since by the latter date Decius had associated his two sons Herennius 
and Hostilian with him as Caesars (Mattingly, J.R.S., 14, 12-16). But not much weight 
can be attached to this argument. 

erravopbwaerat. The choice of the word is significant ; the one hope, at least of the middle 
and upper classes, during the turmoil of the third century a.p., was a return to the peace 
and prosperity of the preceding period; hence restitutor orbis, or its Greek equivalent 
eravopbwryjs, was a title commonly affected by the candidates for Empire. It makes its 
appearance as early as the time of Gordian III, who is styled restitutor orbis in C.I.L. v1, 
1092 (a.p. 241), while in Egypt the title éravopfwr7s was assumed by the usurpers Claudius 
Firmus and Achilleus (Archiv, 9, 98-9; cf. P.S.I. 1076). The whole question of the title 
will be studied by Mr. C. H. Roberts in the forthcoming edition of the Merton papyri. 

1 If we could assume that iva »7 had dropped out at the beginning of the line, excellent sense would be 


obtained, the subject of AayBavn being ro é¢” évds xpibév, 7.€. the decision of Severus quoted in Il. 83-44. 
But there must be some simpler solution. 
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104-8. These lines contain the final dddaors of the Prefect (cf. dweyvw 1. 108), and the 
words dveyrdiaOy xrd. are accordingly to be taken as part of the judgement, recapitulating 
the principle laid down in the law of Severus quoted in II. $8-4. The fact that the Prefect 
addresses himself specifically to Apollonides shows that the latter was regarded as official 
representative of the Senate. 

107. At the beginning xoo-]|unzeav is just possible. The division od vevoporeOy (for 
vevouobern[) is perhaps to be preferred, especially as there is a mark like an apostrophe 
after ov, perhaps a diastole. 

109. pos at the beginning cannot be the end of Aaympds, which would imply a wrong 
division; furthermore Firmus is called Aapmpdraros in |. 115. Hence Odadre]|p<u>os is the 
most likely solution. Valerius Firmus, who was Prefect ¢. a.p. 245-7 (Reinmuth, op. cit., 
p. 138) was probably the immediate predecessor of Sabinus. His praenomen is now known 
to have been Gaius (P. Ross.-Georg. v. 22). 

émdnuroas. This is the technical term for the conrentus, which was oceasionally held 
at Arsinoe (introduction, p. 227), but is not entirely confined to those occasions. 

110. av drapyév7wr. Doubtless some part of e€ioracbar stood at the end of the pre- 
ceding line; whether the person wishing to resign his property was the prytanis, 6 ré7e 
apuraues (cf. 1. 77), isnot certain; xeAedoa[s] rather than xeAedaa[e] should probably be read, 
the subject being Firmus, and adrév the prytanis. 

111. rdypa in 1. 112 suggests that the meaning here is that nomination to each muni- 
cipal office must be made by the members of its respective tdypa. 

Fragment 1, The general appearance of the papyrus strongly suggests that it comes 
from the upper part of col. i; exactly the same change in the size of the hand can be observed, 
ll. 1-8 of the fragment being in large sprawling script like Il. 1-4 of col. i. Neither the fibres 
of the papyrus nor the intervals between the lines are any objection to inserting the frag- 
ment in col. i; but it seems impossible to make connected sense of the resultant text, and 
this argument must of course be decisive. 

‘At the last moment a number of emendations of the text suggested by Prof. Wilhelm 
have reached us through the kind offices of Prof. Wenger. Though it has not been possible 
to utilize these in the correction of the proofs, we are glad to have the opportunity of 
printing the more important of them here: 1. 2, obre Moly twa. dpxovra ; 1. 9, 20 yap] edwxas 
rov émt|[atpatnyov ; 1.17, retvyyKalow Tar]; 1.18, n[poteplov; 1. 34, odk egixaow = epykacw 
from éduévar, to appeal; 1. 98, AapBdver written or intended, the subject being 76 xpiBev; 
1. 107, 7a ex wadawod vevoporeOy[peva. 
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Tux Society's expedition to Tell el--Amarnah, consisting of Messrs. John Pendlebury (Field 
Director), H. W. Fairman, R. 8. Lavers, G. Rudnitzky, and T. W. Thacker, started work on 
19 November, and fished in the middle of February. The season has been a successful one, 
the principal result being the recovery of the ground-plan of the Palace, which, we are 
informed, is the most impressive secular building known to us in Egypt. As regards the 
main state halls the Palace was found to be exactly symmetrical, and enough architectural 
remains have come to light to enable the whole of these halls to be reconstructed in detail. 
The excavation of the ‘Broad Hall’, the most spacious part of the building, has been com- 
pleted; here the original, ambitious plan of a forest of columns, the foundations of which 
were marked out, was abandoned in favour of a mud-paved court, surrounded by colossal 
statues (some of which it has been possible to reconstruct on paper) and approached from 
the south by a series of monumental entrances in the form of courts surrounded by colon- 
nades. The central court seems to have been filled with stelae, of which, however, only 
fragments have been found. The southern end of the Palace was excavated at the end of 
the season. The objects removed from the site include a quantity of sculpture in relief, with 
some good heads, parts of a statue bearing the names of Akhenaten and Amenophis III, 
a fine unfinished head of Akhenaten, a great number of trial-pieces, a large piece of painted 
pavement from the south-east of the Harem, many amusing sketches on sherds, fragments 
of Mycenaean pottery of a type unusual at El-‘Amarnah, and numerous ink-inseriptions 
from wine-jars. Some of the faience fragments found may, it is thought, join up with those 
brought from the Palace by Sir Flinders Petrie over forty years ago and now at University 
College, London. A group of rock stelae of Ramesses II and Merenptah, seen in a quarry in 
1891 but not published, has been rediscovered and recorded. 


The Armant expedition was in the field by the end of October, and is still there at the 
moment of going to press. The work has consisted chiefly in exploring and recording the 
temples in which Armant is so rich ; five new ones have been identified, and the list of rulers 
who have left remains of building activity now includes Amenemmes I, Sesostris I, Amenem- 
mes ITI, Tuthmosis III, a Sebekhotpe, Akhenaton, Ramesses II, Nekhthorheb, the seventh, 
ninth, and tenth Ptolemies, Cleopatra, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. The most important 
of this season’s temples is that of Ramesses II; in addition to a frieze of captured cities it 
has a building inscription which mentions the Vizier Neferronpet and gives years 54 and 57 
as falling within the period of construction. Another dated inscription of this king gives us 
five new sed-feasts for his reign, smce it mentions the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, the sixth 
being the last previously known. Some fine blocks of the early Middle Kingdom have been 
found. A number of Roman rooms, from the end of the pagan period, standing from five to 
six feet high, and provided with cupboards, benches, ovens, and the like, have yielded, in 
addition to coins, glass objects, and much pottery, a large granite stela recording the victories 
of Tuthmosis III; unfortunately the lower part of the inscription is lost. Other objects 
include parts of a colossal Eighteenth-Dynasty statue, a block of Tuthmosis III originally 
covered with gold leaf, ostraka, and a carnelian necklace stated to be equal to those from 
the royal tombs of the Middle Kingdom. A large cemetery site, with stone heaps covering 
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the burials, proves to belong to people of Saharan or Nubian culture. The personnel of this 
year comprises Mr. O. H. Myers, Field Director, Messrs. G. MacGregor and R. McEuen, 
Mrs. Myers and Miss M. Drower. Mr. A. R. Callender has also been assisting. 


Miss A. M. Calverley and Miss M. F. Broome, assisted by Dr. Otto Daum, resumed work 
at Abydos at the beginning of November. The material for vol. III of The Temple of 
Seti I, and the paintings for the entire work, were completed, and great progress was 
made with the material for vol. IV. 


The death of Professor James Henry Breasted (at the Medical Centre Hospital, New 
York, of a streptococcic infection, on 2 December last) has deprived the world not only of 
one of the greatest figures in the history of Egyptology, but also of the foremost living 
American Orientalist, a scholar whose activities and interests embraced the whole of the 
ancient Near Kast, and an administrator and publicist of unsurpassed energy. His services 
to our science date from 1894, when at the age of 29 he published the English translation of 
the Egyptian Grammar of Erman, under whom he had studied after leaving Yale; this 
translation made invaluable propaganda beyond German borders for the new and revolu- 
tionary developments in Egyptian philology achieved by what used to be called the Berlin 
School. A mission undertaken in 1895 to make new copies of all historical inscriptions in 
European collections for the W6érterbuch not only resulted in immensely valuable material 
for that work, but enabled Breasted to compile the great corpus of historical documents 
constituting Ancient Records of Egypt; this, involving as it did the copying of most of the 
historical inscriptions in Egypt also, and a vast deal of collation and reconstruction of texts, 
would in itself have been a most creditable life-work, yet it was published thirty years ago. 
And it provided a sure foundation on which was based the brilliant History of Egypt, which 
is still the best book of its kind, and has been translated into four languages. Breasted was 
a true historian; he and Maspero stand together among Egyptologists in their gift of the 
constructive imagination which is able to combine scattered and fragmentary records into 
a synthesis which has the breath of life. Egyptian religion was another of his chief interests 
throughout his career; his thesis of 1894, for the Berlin doctorate, was a valuable study of 
the solar hymns of Akhenaten’s reign, and in later books, The Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, and The Dawn of Conscience (published three years ago), he gave 
us studies of Egyptian religion and morality of great breadth and originality of treatment, 
the former of them indeed effecting a reorientation of the whole subject. His philological 
labours in the fields of history and religious thought were chiefly concerned with documents 
already published ; but we owe to him also the publication and almost exhaustive interpreta- 
tion of the unique treatise on surgery known as the Edwin Smith Papyrus, which, purchased 
by Smith at Luxor in 1862, and lying forgotten for nearly fifty years, was in 1920 brought to 
Breasted’s notice by his former pupil Dr. Caroline R. Williams. The publication is in every 
way exemplary, despite the fact that it was produced in hours snatched from heavy admini- 
strative work at home and during travel in the East. Such are some of Breasted’s personal 
labours for Egyptology. Not less great are those that he rendered it as organizer and Director 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, into the multifarious enterprises of 
which, from its creation in 1919, he threw an immense amount of energy, making it, with 
funds supplied by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jun., by far the greatest centre of archacological 
research that has hitherto existed. For with the years his vision of the past had broadened 
from the ancient Egyptians (still his personal favourites) to ancient Man in the Near East, 
the various races and cultures of which must, he felt, all be studied singly and in combi- 
nation, and in their relation to the classical world, to obtain the maximum of historical 
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knowledge—a principle which he imparted to scores of thousands of readers by his two popu- 
lar books Ancient Times and A Survey of the Ancient World. ‘The Institute’, he wrote recently, 
‘is a research laboratory for the investigation of the early human career. It endeavours to 
trace the course of human development from the merely physical man disclosed by the 
palaeontologist to the rise and early advance of civilized societies.’ The work of its expedi- 
tions abroad at many Asiatic sites—in ‘Iraq, Persia, Anatolia, North Syria, and Palestine, 
and the preparation at home of the Assyrian Dictionary (on lines similar to those of the 
Egyptian Wérterbuch), with its brood of smaller dictionaries of languages written in cunei- 
form, concern us less than the Epigraphic Surveys at Medinet Habu, Karnak, and Sakkarah, 
the Prehistoric Survey of Egypt and Nubia, and the collection and publication of the Coffin 
Texts, about which last a further word will be found below. And here we recall with grati- 
tude our Society’s particular debt to Breasted; it was, of course, through his co-operation 
and advocacy that in 1929 the interest of Mr. Rockefeller was enlisted in the work of our 
Archaeological Survey at Abydos, resulting in a munificent subvention that has made that 
work possible (as a joint enterprise with the Oriental Institute) on a scale which the Society 
could not have thought of without such aid. It was through Breasted’s mediation also that 
Mr. Rockefeller made a donation which has enabled the Worterbuch to appear in a form 
commensurate with the materials accumulated ; and to him again it was due that the same 
Maecenas presented the Palestine Government with the new Archaeological Museum at 
Jerusalem. His charming and stimulating personality was a delight to all who knew him; 
in this connexion we may quote from a letter to The Times by Dr. Gardiner, his closest 
friend in this country: ‘Breasted was not a man to be easily diverted from his labours, but 
when at last so diverted he could play like a child and was a companion of extraordinary 
charm. He enjoyed talking and had many a good story at his disposal. An unbounded 
enthusiasm, which a touch of naiveté rendered doubly infectious, gave a singular attraction 
to his conversation, and his handsome features and athletic figure added greatly to the 
pleasure afforded by his society.’ 


Dr. John A. Wilson, previously Executive and Scientific Secretary of the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago, has been appointed Acting Director of that Institute in 
succession to Professor Breasted, the appomtment to be made permanent next July. Dr. 
Wilson is well known to many of his European colleagues through his five years’ work with 
the Institute’s Epigraphic Survey at Medinet Habu, and is also the author of a number of 
important articles on Egyptian subjects. Mr. Charles Breasted, who had intended to leave 
the Institute for another field of activity, has consented to remain until the various projects 
of this great centre of archaeological enterprise have been revised and reorganized. 


Mrs. Marie N. Buckman has resigned after many years of much-valued service as Secre- 
tary of the United States Branch of our Society, and Mr. A. 5. Arnold, Counsellor at Law, 
of New York, who had previously been Local Secretary for that city, has kindly consented 
to succeed her. We trust we are not betraying a secret in saying that Dr. Alan H. Gardiner, 
who has recently returned from a visit to the United States, has come back with glowing 
accounts of Mr. Arnold’s energy and enthusiasm for the Society’s interests which have 
greatly heartened us. Our new American Secretary, who is the proud possessor of a fine 


Egyptological library, has already secured us some new members and revived the interest 
of old ones. 


Dr. Gardiner also reports on the deep interest taken in our work by the Brooklyn Museum 
and its enterprising Director, Mr. Philip N. Youtz. Readers of the Annual Report will be 
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well aware how much support our excavations owe to the Brooklyn Museum, thanks to the 
kindly mediation of Professor Capart. 


The Oxford University Excavations in Nubia, with Mr. L. P. Kirwan as Field Director, 
have been working this winter at Kawa (the ancient Gematon), continuing the excavations 
of Professor and Mrs. Griffith, who in 1930-1 uncovered three temples (the largest of which 
is that of Taharka), and brought back an impressive harvest of fine objects. The first task 
this season was to free the temples from the great quantities of sand which had again 
accumulated, in order to enable Mr. M. F. L. Madacam to make a final collation of the 
important inscriptions, and Mr. Roy Pennison to study the architecture in detail. An 
examination of large numbers of fallen blocks has given hopes that a great deal more of the 
Taharka Temple than is now standing may be reconstructed on paper. From a number of 
well-preserved houses of the sixth to fourth centuries B.c., built just inside the great temenos 
wall, and belonging probably to priests and officials of Amin, has come a faience plaque 
with the name of a new Ethiopian king. Among other small antiquities is a good bust of a 
young man, perhaps contemporary with Tutankhamin, the builder of one of the five temples 
that are now known at Gematon. 


We heartily congratulate Mrs. NX. de G. Davies on the appearance of the two magnificent 
volumes of Ancient Egyptian Paintings, the 104 coloured plates of which reproduce a large 
part of her life-work at the Theban Necropolis. The work, which includes descriptive letter- 


press in a third volume of smaller size, has been compiled with the editorial assistance of 
Dr. Gardiner, 


Quite special interest attaches to the remarkable find, recently reported in the Press and 
confirmed privately, by the French Institute during their excavations at Tid, near Luxor. 
For in the four bronze caskets found in the foundations of the Temple of Montu, and stated 
to contain Asiatic tribute to Amenemmes III, were not only ingots of the three precious 
metals gold, silver, and lead (one is reminded of the well-known mathematical problem deal- 
ing with a bag containing these metals), lapis-lazuli beads and amulets, and Asiatic figurines, 
but also two cylinders with cuneiform inscriptions. Should the latter mention a contem- 
porary Mesopotamian ruler whose reign can be dated independently, the find will mark an 
epoch in the study of Egyptian chronology, as providing for the first time, by a historical 
synchronism, an external check on the accuracy of the astronomical dating which is held 
to indicate 2000 s.c. as the date of the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty. 


It will be remembered that Professor Kirsopp Lake, of Harvard, sent an expedition to 
Sarabit el-Khadim, Sinai, last spring; many new inscriptions, including some in the Sinaitic 
script, were found, and Dr. Ceriy, who was a member of the expedition, collated all the 
previously known inscriptions still in situ with Dr. Gardiner’s and Professor Peet's edition 
of Sir Flinders Petrie’s squeezes in our publication The Inscriptions of Sinai, Part I. Pro- 
fessor Lake has kindly expressed his willingness that all these results shall be utilized by our 
Society in a revised second edition of that volume. In the time available it was only possible 
to explore about half the Temple of Hathor Mistress of Sinai; thus the revised edition cannot 
appear until a further campaign has completed the examination of this site. Professor Lake's 
report on last season's work will appear in Texts and Studies, probably before the autumn. 


We welcome the appearance of the first volume, edited by Dr. A. de Buck, of Leyden 
University, of the great corpus of Egyptian Coffin Texts. This is the first-fruits of an enter- 
prise of the Chicago Oriental Institute in which several prominent Egyptologists have 
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collaborated at one time or another, and for which an immense body of material has been 
gathered from 1922 onwards in the museums of Egypt, Europe, and America. These texts, 
from wooden coffins of the First Intermediate Period and the Middle Kingdom, form collec- 
tively one of the three great bodies of Egyptian funerary literature, and form a link between 
the other two—the Pyramid Texts and the Book of the Dead. The editing of the MSS. is in 
every way exemplary ; but details must be left to the reviewer. 


We gladly print the following from Mr. O. H. Myers: 

‘There existed at Armant till the year 1861 an extremely interesting temple built by 
Cleopatra the Great in honour of the birth of her son Caesarion. This was completely 
demolished between the years 1861 and 1863, and the materials were taken and used in the 
construction of a sugar factory; but before that date it had been visited and described by 
many travellers, and fortunately a number of drawings, plans, and photographs of it were 
taken by them. We are engaged upon a reconstruction of this temple for publication, and 
we should be very grateful for any help which your readers might be able to give us to make 
this as complete as possible. Any information about unpublished descriptions, plans, draw- 
ings, and photographs of this temple, or about out-of-the-way published descriptions of it, 
would be of the greatest value. 

‘A large number of travellers toured this part of Egypt in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
when the diary habit was strong, the standard of draughtsmanship high; and towards the 
end of the temple’s existence photography was just becoming popular. I believe that there 
may well remain important records in private collections which would be of great assistance 
in making some restitution for the vandalism of the last century. In 1857 Francis Frith 
took at least three photographs of this temple, which were published in Egypt and Palestine, 
1858-9, and Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, 1862. Maxime du Camp published another in 
Egypte, Nubie, Palestine et Syrie, 1852, and Féhix Teynard one in Egypte et Nubie, 1858. 
The negatives of these, or any other prints or negatives of this temple, might be of the 
greatest assistance, and I should be very grateful to hear (at 200 Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1) from any one who could help in the search for them. It should be noted that Armant 
is also spelt Erment and Ermant, and of course often appears in the classical form Her- 
monthis.’ 


Professor Jean Capart was unanimously elected an Honorary Vice-President of our 
Society at its Annual General Meeting of the 15th July last, in recognition of the interest that 
he has always taken in our concerns, and the energy with which he has furthered our interests. 


Two Public Lectures, illustrated with lantern slides, were given under the auspices of 
our Society at the Royal Society’s rooms at Burlington House, W. 1, last winter, namely 
‘Last Season’s work at Tell el--Amarnah’, by Mr. John Pendlebury, our ‘Amarnah Field 
Director, on 7 October, and ‘The Gold Standard in Ancient Egypt’, by Professor Glanville, 
our Hon. Secretary, on 11 December. Both lectures were attended by appreciative audiences. 


Details are to hand regarding the Second Semaine Egyptologique, held last July at 
Brussels under the auspices of the Fondation Reine Elisabeth. Over forty persons, includ- 
ing a number of leading Egyptologists, took part, and during the week a score of interesting 
papers were read on as many different aspects of our science. The participants from England 
comprised Dr. Gardiner (President of the Congress), Professor M. A. Murray, and Mr. and 
Mrs. 5. R. Sherman. Mr. Sherman’s paper was on the Surroundings of Tell el-‘Amarnah, 
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and ended with a cinematograph film showing the Society’s excavations in progress. A 
number of diversions were arranged for the congressistes, including an exhibition of Belzoni’s 
Egyptian drawings, a visit to the Exposition Universelle, an excursion into the country, and 
of course a lengthy examination of the Egyptian Department of the Musées Royaux d’Art 
et d'Histoire. 


One important result of the Semaine Egyptologique was the decision of the Fondation 
Reine Elisabeth to undertake a distribution of bibliographical notes on new publications 
(books, articles, and to some extent reviews) dealing with Pharaonic Egypt, similar to the 
references that have been issued by the Fondation since 1932 with regard to papyrological 
literature. Each work is to be given on a separate filing card of normal size (3” x5"), so 
printed as to be suitable for classifying under the author’s name. The usual bibliographical 
details are given, and when necessary a few words of description; any reviews of a book 
known to have appeared are also included. No institution is so well equipped as the Fonda- 
tion to ensure that the information supplied will be as complete as possible ; however, to obtain 
the maximum fullness, scholars and organizations interested in Egyptology are begged to 
inform the Fondation of their new publications (especially articles appearing in non-Egypto- 
logical periodicals), or, if possible, to send or cause to be sent copies for notice in the Chronique 
d’Egypte. It is estimated that with this outside assistance an average of about 600 eards 
will be sent out each year; the distribution will be periodical, the first batch being issued 
towards the beginning of April this year. The annual subscription is 10 Belgas (at present 
about 7s.), and stress is laid on the fact that this rate has been fixed far below the cost of 
production and postage, in order to allow all Egyptological students to avail themselves of 
this service, which we have no doubt will prove to be of great value. 


We regret to have to record the death, last December, of Pére Emile Suys, Professor of 
Egyptology at the Istituto Biblico Pontificio, Rome. M. Suys’s chief contribution to Egypto- 
logy was a new edition of the ‘Eloquent Peasant’ story, entitled Etude sur le conte du Fellah 
Plaideur. 


At the Congress of Orientalists held at Rome last September, Professor Moret read a 
paper on the Egyptian doctrine of kingly and divine justice, and discussed its possible 
bearings on Israel, Persia, and Greece ; M. Boreux described and commented on an important 
Egypto-Greek head-rest of the Alexandrian Period; Canon Drioton gave another of his 
important elucidations of ‘enigmatic writing’; Dr. von Bissing dealt with a curious seated 
statuette of the Fourth Dynasty; and Dr. Reich read a communication on the term ‘slave 
born in the house’. Professor Alberto Tulli, of the Vatican Egyptian Museum, and Mlle 
Guentch-Ogloueff, of the Musée Guimet, also read valuable papers, the former on the 
medical examination of certain mummies, the latter on late personal names of an impre- 
catory nature. 


Some recent distinctions gained by the younger generation at Oxford are worthy of 
record here. Mr. L. P. Kirwan (Merton College) obtained last year the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters for a thesis on the history of Lower Nubia in the Byzantine Period. Mr. M. F. L. 
Macadam (Queen's College), who was given the degree of D.Phil. last year for a thesis on 
stelae in the British Museum, has been elected by Worcester College to the Layeock Student- 
ship. Mr. Girgis Mattha (Queen's) has obtained the same degree for a dissertation on demotic 
ostraka. Mr. T. W. Thacker (St. Catherine's), has been elected to a Senior Studentship in 
the University. 
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Myrrhe und Stakte. By Dr. phil. R. O. Srever. Verlag der Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Agyptologen und 
Afrikanisten in Wien, Vienna, 1933. 8vo. 48 pp. 


A class of work is now beginning to appear through which we are at last getting a knowledge of the 
materials employed by the ancients. Quite recently we have had a splendid example in Lucas’s Ancient 
Egyptian Materials and Industries. In that volume a chemist, bringing his scientific knowledge to bear on 
the materials used in antiquity, has collected between two covers an immense amount of organized informa- 
tion on the archaeology of the country. In the work under review Dr. Steuer elucidates, probably finally as 
far as it goes, the question of ‘ntyw, which hitherto has proved such a problem. 

The first portion of the work is a very complete collection of botanical studies bearing on the question, 
a chemical inquiry into the nature and products of certain resins, and a collection of extracts from the 
classics, the Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint, the early Christian fathers and the Arabic writers, dealing with 
sweet-scented oils and resins under whatever name they seem to be hidden. 

With such evidence as may be obtained from these very confused sources the author then approaches 
the subject of the hitherto entirely misunderstood ‘ntyw and mdt in Egypt. This is the part which mostly 
concerns the Egyptologist. Dr. Steuer notes that Hatshepsut definitely states the object of her transporta- 
tion of trees from Pwenet (‘Punt’) to have been the securing of a supply of fresh ntyw. The older Greek writers 
know of an oil (rax77) which was obtained from myrrh-resin (cpvpva); and just as Hatshepsut emphasizes 
the freshness of the ‘ntyw, so is the freshness of the cuvpva mentioned by the Greeks. Hatshepsut speaks 
of ‘expressing’ mdt. For this she uses the word nwd with the determinative of a press with drops dripping 
from it. This leaves no doubt that the mgt which was wrung out of the nfyw was a liquid. Hence tntyw 
was clearly the resin from the trees, and mdt was an oil expressed from it. 

Mdt had been known since Pyramid times, and ‘fresh ‘ntyw’ is mentioned at least as early as the Middle 
Kingdom, from which period an «ntyw ndm ‘sweet resin’ is also known. This appears to be the resin before 
the sweet-scented oil (mdt, ctax7}) had been pressed out, especially as another sort, ‘ntyw sw ‘dry ‘ntyw’, 
is named. 

At Berbera, in British Somaliland, myrrh is still made into bales wrapped up in hides, and this practice 
is recorded by Pliny (xii, 35). Dr. Steuer seems to think that this was done purposely to preserve the volatile 
oil of the myrrh. Hide is, however, the regular baling material in those parts; for instance, the modern 
travellers’ own collections of specimens have, as one may read, been commonly packed in this way. The 
more probable view surely is that the imperviousness of the normal packing material made possible the pre- 
servation of the volatile oil during transit. Hence the natives were quite by chance provided with a trade 
which otherwise could never have grown up. 

Schweinfurth states that the Arabian myrrh has a higher content of this volatile oil than the Somali, 
but the reviewer would demur to the conclusion that this would exclude Somaliland from the region called 
Pwenet. Unfortunately the pictures of the trees at Deir el-Bahri are of no help in determining the species 
which produced ‘ntyw. 

Proceeding from the straightforward earlier statements about ‘ntyw and mdé, the author comes to the 
statements of Ptolemaic times. Here complications ensue, for the words seem to have altered their meaning. 
Cntyw is no longer the raw material from which a simple oil, mdt, was obtained, but mdt is a complicated 
preparation of which ‘ntyw is a component. Moreover, a new name bs(s) is introduced, and this seems com- 
parable to the old mdt. This entails a discussion—of only too common and unsatisfactory a type—as to 
the reason the priests may, or may not, have had for using words as they did. 

To more purpose are the remarks the author then makes on the insecurity of results obtained from a 
purely literary study. To this might be added a word as to the presentation of the material. Two-thirds of 
the essay are taken up with extracts from every possible author who has mentioned the subject, as was 
noted above. When the reader has waded through all this, not knowing what points to observe, he finds that 
many of the statements are misleading and incorrect, or at any rate do not advance the study. Hence, after 
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laboriously working through the pages, he has to read them through a second time in order to note what is 
important and to leave the unimportant. The author no doubt had to arrive at his own conclusions in this 
arduous way, but should have prepared his results for the reader, and not have dragged him through the 
same jungle through which he had to hack his own way. It would have simplified the reader’s task if the 
passages relevant to the argument had been picked out and the useful points emphasized which were to be 
found in each. For the sake of completeness the rest, bad and indifferent, need only have been grouped in 
an appendix. Then again, having discovered that the older Egyptian records are correct and in avreement 
with the better classical writers. surely it would have been better to start at the beginning and work forward 
rather than to work backward from the few correct or useful statements among a multitude of writings of 
a variety of late dates. Not only would some such arrangements have greatly shortened the article, but they 
would greatly have clarified the argument. 

Dr.Steuer deals at length with various translations from one ancient language to a later one, but naturally, 
as we might say, without arriving at any result. Thus, the Septuagint generally translates the Hebrew mdr 
by opvpva, but once by oraxr# and once again by xpéxwor. Similarly, the Arab translators of the Greek works 
introduce considerable confusion by the use of their word mai‘a. To expect anything else is surely to demand 
of one’s authorities too accurate a knowledge both of their predecessors’ minds and of technical processes 
carried out on an import from the ends of the earth. It is different from finding the general equivalent in one’s 
own language for the foreign name of some simple and common material like iron or gold. Yet even that may 
be difficult enough, as the various translations of such a word as the Greek dSdyas show. Again, it has been 
thought that «vavos was steel, but the prevailing view now is that it was blue glass. Was ydAv¢ really what 
we mean to-day by ‘steel’, and how many of Pliny’s plants and other natural objects are unrecognizable by 
the best scholarship of to-day? 

G. A. WaINwRIGHT. 


Statuen dgyptischer Kéniginnen; im Anschluss an den Torso Amon-erdas II in Sydney untersucht. By Dr. G. 
RoEvER. (Mitt. der vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft (E.V.), 37. Band, 2. Heft.) Leipzig, 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1932. 8vo. iv+84 pp., 5 pls. RM. 7.50. 


A very long and detailed work on statues of Egyptian queens. We must admire the painstaking labour 
given by the author, though, as he himself readily admits, it proves to be only a thankless task. The inquiry 
has grown out of the study of the torso of Amenardas II which the author made for the Griffith Studies. It 
is entirely archaeological in method, ignoring until the end the aesthetic questions of purely artistic style. 
But unfortunately there is practically no evidence on which to base the desired arguments, and there are 
lacunae everywhere, arising from an absence sometimes of sufficient photographs of the originals, sometimes 
of sufficient details remaining on such statues as we have, sometimes indeed even of sufficient statues on 
which to base any arguments at all. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the results consist more of ques- 
tions and possibilities than of anything else, as indeed the author freely admits. 

In the form in which it is published, the argument is none too easy to follow, consisting as it does of a 
detailed study of the characteristics of fifty-one statues, many of which are fragmentary. An immense series 
of illustrations, classified to emphasize each point, is really necessary, but such are as good as absent. How- 
ever, the author does what he can without them by lists and tables. Thus, Table IT consists of the seventeen 
points which he considers in as many of the fifty-one statues as possible, and Table XVI is a diagram of these 
results as they affect a statue of a Divine Consort in Berlin. The date and provenience of this statue are un- 
known, but Roeder finds its details to agree most closely with those of statues of the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Dynasties ; he is unable, however, to bring any evidence of its supposed manufacture in the Delta. 

Besides attempting to date his statues by a study of their details, Roeder attempts to find the distinguish- 
ing marks of the various schools of sculpture which must have existed in Egypt. This, however, seems to 
produce little result, very largely again through an almost complete absence of evidence. Many of his statues 
have no provenience, having been bought from dealers. Of the rest nearly all come from Thebes; from 
Gizah, Abydos, ‘Amarnah, and Sinai only one each, from Medinet Gurob two, and from Tanis three, and these 
of the most varied periods. Again, the finding of a statue in a given place is not in itself proof that it was 
made there. In fact Roeder himself admits this for the Sinai statue, and postulates a Delta origin for the 
statue of Ankhnesneferibré found at Karnak. 

Tn his study of the forms of the vulture head-dress he is inclined to bring the three uraei from the Delta, 
but of this he admits there is no confirmation. Another curious detail is the replacing of the natural head 
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of the bird by that of a uraeus, and this he assumes to be a sign of Lower-Egyptian workmanship. But we 
may well ask, was the sculptor at liberty to dress the queen as he saw fit? Does it not rather imply that he 
had orders to represent her as queen of the Lower Country? Had the sculptor freedom to show the king in the 
red or the white or the double crown in accordance with the loyalties of the school in which he was trained ? 
In such case we should often have to consider one panel on a temple wall as the work of an Upper-Egyptian 
school and that next to it as the work of a Lower-Egvptian one. The time is not yet ripe for an advance on 
Maspero’s old division into the schools of Memphis, Thebes, Hermopolis, and Tanis. These are manifest, and 
there is plenty of evidence for them. The best Roeder can do is to see signs of a naturalistic school in some 
statues which he would therefore assign to Middle Egypt, as we already know such a school at Meir and Tell 
el-‘Amarnah. He also thinks he can see signs differentiating the Theban school from the others. 

Finally, Roeder attempts a discussion of his statues from the stylistic point of view. Here he has to admit 
that the peculiarities are not sufficiently well known to provide security in dating, and the same must be said 
of any attempt to assign the statues to any given school of sculpture. The author’s remark is only too true, 
that one of the many difficulties is the variety of size, ranging as his materia] does from colossi to statuettes. 
Here again we have the usual difficulty, that often the statue is broken at the critical place. 

It is interesting to note the various changes of fashion introduced by Tiya. She popularized among other 
things the upright feathers with disk and horns, the hair-band, the two uraei with horns and disk, and the 
three uraei. We might add that in another connexion it was she who introduced the extraordinary head- 
dress which only too often disfigures Nefertiti. What a time of change it was! for Akhenaton was the first 
Pharaoh to wear the two urael. 

Dr. Roeder obtains some valuable information about the Sydney torso. From his study of the position 
of the pillar at its back it becomes probable that it is the upper part of a seated, not a standing, statue. The 
statue is nameless, but is almost certainly that of Amenardas II, daughter of Tirhakah. He is known to have 
had a daughter of this name, and Psametik I records that Shepenapt III had adopted an Amenardas as 
Divine Consort. This being so, it is strange that Roeder does not remark on the complete difference between 
her features and those of the famous head of Tirhakah in the Cairo Museum. 

In conclusion, the reviewer cannot but feel that the essay is a brave attempt to wrestle with the impos- 
sible. It would seem that the hour has not yet struck, and perhaps never will, for a study of so elaborate 
and far-reaching a nature. At present the most profitable form of research would probably consist in a num- 
ber of careful studies of such small details as can be observed with sufficient accuracy and in sufficient 
numbers to provide a solid kernel of established fact. 

G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 


Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C. By E. A. SprEtser. (Publications of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Offprint Series, No. 1.) Baltimore, 1933. 4to. 42 pp. $0.60. 


This is a useful pamphlet on a portion of one of the most complicated problems of antiquity, and one of 
which we know scarcely anything at present. The study is largely concerned with the quite new and aston- 
ishing discovery of the ‘Hurrians*. We still do not know at all who these people were, whence or when they 
came, or what their civilization was. ss it stands at present the discovery (and all the evidence) is linguistic. 
It provides a name for a people, apparently not aboriginal, who were spread over the northern parts of Syria 
and Mesopotamia at a certain period; it provides a name for the language of Tushratta’s letter in the Tell 
el-‘Amarnah collection ; and more important still, it shows by their names that the Hurrians had penetrated 
far and wide, from Anatolia to Elam, from Armenia to Egypt. This latter information was quite unexpected. 

Since their discovery this people has been given many names: Bergvélker, Subaraean, Mitannian, and 
Hurri, Hurrian, or Hurrite. Professor Speiser pleads that some form of the latter is best, for documents from 
Boghaz-Keui show that there was an important people to the south-east called by this name, whose language 
was that of Tushratta’s letter. At first sight ‘Mitannian’ would, therefore, seem the natural name, but at 
present Mitanni implies to us nothing more than a kingdom which occupied a fraction of the ‘Hurrian’ area, 
which existed for only a fraction of the time during which we now have evidence for Hurrians, and which had 
a Tuling class with Aryan titles and gods although the language of the Hurrians was not Aryan. 

The essay consists in a study partly of the lterary remains of this people with a view to discovering when 
and where they wandered, and partly of those other wanderers the Hyksos and Khabiru. It is still impossible 
to say whence the Hurrians came, but it is not until after 2700 B.c., Narim-Sin’s time, that they begin to 
appear, and then as isolated and sporadic settlers near MOsul and Nineveh. Moreover, Sethe’s Achtungstexte 
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of the Middle Kingdom give no suggestion that they had yet reached Palestine. Their intrusion there is 
limited to the first half of the second millennium B.c., i.e. about the time of the Hittite raid into Babylonia 
and the Hyksos invasion of Egypt. When they arrived in Palestine they seem to have exercised great in- 
fluence there. 

Hurrian or Hurrite seems to be the same word as the Biblical Horite. If so, the Horites were not mere 
‘cave-dwellers’ of Edom as hitherto supposed, but were an important people spread over the whole land. In 
fact this is the chief interest that these people have for the Egyptologist at the moment, for their name 
seems to be the original from which the Egyptians derived their name of Hr for ‘Palestine’ and 
‘Palestinian’. 

This brings us to the other wanderers of this period, the Khabiru and Hyksos. The Khabiru we have 
known hitherto only from the Tell el-‘Amarnah Letters of about 1375 B.c., but now they have been found in 
Mesopotamia before 2000 8.c. They were nomads and raiders already at the time that the Hurrians were 
spreading over the area finally occupied by them. Although so similar to them in so many ways the Khabiru 
seem to have been something other than Hurrians, and to have been mainly, but not solely, Semitic. These 
inchoate groups of wanderers apparently picked up a living on the shores of their desert as best they could ; 
as mercenaries if nothing better offered; at worst even selling themselves into bondage, at best raiding and 
plundering their settled neighbours. 

Another group of wanderers in the second millennium is known to us as the Hebrews of the Old Testament. 
With the assistance of Professor Gunn, Professor Speiser treats the old question whether they were the same 
as the Khabiru on the one side, and the ‘Apiru on the other. The result appears to be that these are the 
cuneiform and Egyptian renderings of the original Semitic @r = Hebrew = Nomad. In the Old Testament 
the name Hebrew is first applied to Abraham (Gen. xiv, 13), and he would have been wandering at the time 
of the earlier Khabiru. 

The third set of wanderers concerns the Egyptologist more closely. The author rightly points out that 
the name ‘Hyksos’ does not necessarily indicate a race, but is an entirely vague epithet meaning ‘Rulers of 
Foreign Lands’. He then points out that the names of the Hyksos kings preserved to us are drawn from 
various sources, Semitic, Egyptian, and another. Our author is anxious to identify the Hyksos with the 
Hurrians, but to the reviewer he does not seem to adduce any evidence at all. He proves conclusively that 
there were Hurrians in Palestine, and that Hurrian prisoners were captured in Palestine by the victorious 
Pharaohs of the early Eighteenth Dynasty. But this, and more in the same vein, does nothing to connect 
the Hyksos with the Hurrians. His philological evidence is actually against such a belief. He has to admit 
that the non-Semitic and non-Egyptian names of the Hyksos are apparently not Hurrian. He makes a 
valiant effort to derive the Egyptian word for a chariot wrryt from the Hurrian word warat, and this in spite 
of Gunn’s categorical denial of any such likelihood. The only scrap of positive evidence is that the bird- 
decoration on Hyksos pottery is found again in Palestine, and in those strata at Tell Billa in Mesopotamia 
that also produce Hurrian things. Though this is important he gives no evidence that these birds are Hur- 
rian, and not Indo-Iranian for example, or of one of the many stocks who were wandering about at this period. 

But even this carries the subject no farther. Petrie long ago pointed out that the occurrence of Khyan’s 
objects in Crete and Mesopotamia implied that the centre of the Hyksos was not Egypt, but somewhere in 
Syria. Already in 1906 Petrie had found in Egypt toggle-pins in what he realized were Hyksos graves 
(Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 12, 13) and pointed out that they were of northern origin, quoting examples 
from Cyprus. Twenty years later others were found at Byblos on the Syrian coast along with a number of 
torques. M. Hubert (Syria, 1925, 16 ff.) showed them to have Caucasian affinities. These objects were some- 
what earlier in date, being of the Twelfth Dynasty. of which period one torque had already been found in 
Egypt and recognized as non-Egyptian (Petrie, Ilahun, Kahun and Gurob, Pl. xiii, 18 and p. 12). Others 
have since been found in Egypt, and always of the same date. and Frankfort once ayain has emphasized their 
northern origin (Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, 1, 149). 

Professor Speiser mentions the great camps which are found all over Syria. They are of the type which in 
Egypt Petrie had identified as Hyksos as long ayo as 1906, and again in 1012. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that Professor Speiser should perpetuate the claim which Albright has begun to make for himself as the 
identifier of these camps as Hyksos (Bull. American Schools of Oriental Research, 1932. No. 47, p. 8) though his 
original study (Journ. Palestine Oriental Soc., 2 (1922), 122 ff.) is based entirely on Petrie’s brilliant realiza- 
tion. The addition Albright makes to it is due to Phythian-Adams, who pointed out to him that similar 
camps are to be found in Transcaspia. Honour where honour is due! At present there is no answer either 
way to the question asked by Professor Speiser, whether these camps are of Indo-Iranian origin. 

ul 
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The author rightly objects to the vague talk sometimes indulged in of a Hyksos ‘empire’ from Baghdad 
to Crete. This is a case, only too common among scholars, of going far beyond the evidence. He also tilts 
against the hypercritical attitude which finds in a hiatus of only one hundred years a reason for rejecting the 
equation of the names Khabiru and ‘Apiru. 

Why the Hebrews should have spoken a Semitic tongue, when their features are so very un-Semitic, i.e., 
un-Arab, has long been a problem. The explanation is given by the discovery of a Hurrian area centreing 
on Harran, the homeland of the Patriarchs, of Hurrian names in Palestine, of the presence in the Khabiru- 
Hebrew tribes of Hurrians and perhaps others with a predominance of Semites, and of the overwhelmingly 
Semitic character of the Palestine these tribes invaded. The non-Arab features traditionally known as 
‘Jewish’ are well known in the Hurrian area, though at a later time. They are those of the Assyrians, of the 
‘Hittite’ monuments of north Syria and Mesopotamia, and of the modern Armenians. 

Professor Speiser does not deal with the burning question of the authorship of the curious art hitherto 
known as ‘Hittite’. This art provides the monuments of the very area occupied by the Hurrians, yet they are 
not of the period in which we know these people. The Boghaz Keui tablets show them as living there between 
1400 and 12008.c., but the monuments all belong to a period after 1100B.c. Before this there seems at present 
to be nothing but cylinder seals of an equally definite type and resembling the monuments vaguely called 
‘Hittite’, or perhaps more accurately ‘Syro-Cappadocian’. In the Journ. Palestine Oriental Soc., 7, 128 ff., 
Albright supposes these sculptures to be the descendants of Hurrian art, but unfortunately up to the present 
the postulated Hurrian ancestors are missing. The lack of any precise dating for the basalt slab from Beisan 
is therefore the more tantalizing. It was found lying loose in the rubbish occupying the Tuthmosis IIT level 
—see Rowe in The Museum Journal (Mus. Univ. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia), 1929, pp. 47-9 and figs. 
thereto—and is clearly related to the ‘Hittite’ sculptures, though of very much better workmanship than 
usual. Jt is perhaps not inopportune here to recall the very curious foreign carving in jasper published in 
photograph in this Journal, 11, 159 ff. It was found with the Tell el-‘Amarnah Tablets, and dates there- 
fore to about 1375 B.c. It is the product of an otherwise unknown art, for which the circumstances of the 
discovery suggest a northern home. The composition of the group points in the same direction. It consists 
of a lion springing on the back of a bull, a motif which is common down to classical times in the north, and 
is found in early Sumerian art. 

Professor Speiser still thinks of the Philistines as coming from Crete, in spite of the fact that there is no 
evidence for this. The whole idea has grown out of one guess (out of a large variety) which identified Caphtor 
with Crete. All the evidence there is points to Caphtor and Keftiu being the coast-lands of southern, and per- 
haps south-western, Asia Minor. Similarly, when he speaks of Tell Billa in Mesopotamia as having been in 
intimate connexion with Mycenaean centres, does he not really mean with centres which were equally in 
touch with Mycenae? Much has been done in recent years on Keftiu, Caphtor, Anatolian pottery and its 
relationships, but the latest work known to Professor Speiser seems to be an article by Professor Albright 
published as long ago as 1921. 

Finally, the discovery of the importance of these completely unsuspected Hurrians gives special pleasure 
to the reviewer. He has never ceased to plead for more caution than is usual when dealing with anything that 
may have come to Egypt out of the north. At present we know vaguely that these great regions were civi- 
lized, but of their civilizations we do not see much more than a few dim reflections when peering at neighbour- 
ing lands. In the discovery of the Hurrians we have been given one more peep at the unknown north, and 
discover it to be just the ‘seething pot’ that Jeremiah (i, 13-15) saw it to be long afterwards: ‘Out of the 
north an evil shall break forth upon all the inhabitants of the land. For, lo, I will call all the families of the 
kingdoms of the north, saith the Lord.’ 


G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 


Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré& at Thebes. By NORMAN DE GaRis Davis, with plates in color from 
copies by Nina DE Garis Davies and CuarLes K. Witxrysox. (Publications of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Egyptian Expedition. Edited by Ludlow Bull, Ph.D., Associate Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian Art, Vol. x.) New York, 1935. Folio. xii pp. and 26 Pls. $20. 

The latest addition to the Metropolitan Museum's publications is to some extent a break with tradition. 
The familiar folio format is maintained ; but the new volume has not the bulk of those in the Tytus Memorial 
series, and one looks at first for a quarto companion, as with the Museum’s more recent publications of 
Theban tombs. But in fact this book is to stand alone, and emphasizes by the prefix ‘Paintings from’ its 
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independence of the two quarto volumes which are promised under the title The Tomb of Rekh-mi-R& at Thebes. 
Except for a Prefatory Note of three pages, and a brief description opposite each plate, there is no letterpress. 
It is clearly indicated by Mr. Davies that these excerpts from the tomb of Rekhmiré are offered to the world 
primarily as a collection of Egyptian paintings, a tribute to one of the highest levels of Ezyptian drawing. 

Of the twenty-six plates the first twenty are in colour; and of the copies from which these were made, 
three were painted by Mr. Wilkinson and the remainder by Mrs. Davies. Pl. xxi is a key-plan of the tomb, 
and indicates the positions of the various scenes; the remainder are key-plates of large areas of the walls, 
which enable the details of the colour plates to be seen in their proper context. These line-drawings by Mr. 
Davies, however, are by no means merely subsidiary to the painted copies. Not only do they give the outline 
(with much detail) of the complete decoration of the tomb (for the sake of clarity no distinction is made here 
between restored and existing lines), but they contain information, particularly in the opening words of short 
hieroglyphic texts, which anticipates the full publication of the tomb, of which they will form a valuable part. 

It is not difficult to see that no other single Theban tomb could have supplied such a variegated scries of 
pictures of such consistently high quality. The traditional features of tomb decoration required for religious 
and magical purposes from the time of the Old Kingdom, with the accretions and developments of subsequent 
ages, were fully maintained under the Empire; but it may well be that ‘the principle that these scenes formed 
a model for the future life gradually lost much of its force, and [that] the reflection of earthly objects and 
scenes became to a large extent biographical or reminiscent’. And whether, as Davies suggests, Rekhmiré 
was deliberately trying to record for posterity the ‘cultural level’ of a ereat age, or not, here was a man who 
was justified in depicting his biography in a House of Eternity, one too whose biography might fully ‘justify’ 
him in the Egyptian sense. The Vizier of Tuthmosis JII might well be expected to leave records in his tomb 
of more than personal interest ; and at a time when the conventional art of Ezypt had reached its most mature 
phase previous to the invasion of those exotic influences which were to culminate at Tell el-‘Amarnah, it 
is not surprising that those records which are pictorial are among the best of Egyptian paintings. 

Mr. Davies's choice of material for the colour-plates was not conditioned by aesthetic considerations only, 
since the high standard of the decoration is maintained throughout the tomb. He has therefore given special 
prominence to the scenes of the foreign tribute-bearers, for the sake of their great ‘ethnological value’—they 
occupy thirteen of the coloured plates. The dues of Amiin have two plates; the famous brick-making scene 
two more; while the last three deal with more personal aspects of Rekhmiré’s funerary arrangements. Most 
of these pictures are familiar to Egyptologists, whether they have seen the tomb or not; a number of the 
original copies are exhibited in the British Museum ; but none have been reproduced with anything approach- 
ing this perfection before. Both aesthetically and archaeologically this publication will be of more value to 
the student than a visit to the tomb itself, with its dark interior and the inaccessible heights of its walls. 

The virtual absence of letterpress has reduced archaeological comments to a minimum. Major problems 
are raised by the tribute-bearers, and it is not difficult to read Mr. Davies’s mind about some of them. But 
those who disagree with him would be unwise to join issue until he has finished his say in the two volumes to 
come. In his identification of details in the plates he is rarely at a loss; but again the temptation to argue is 
better resisted. Rather let the reviewer congratulate himself on correctly guessing, without reference to the 
‘crib’ opposite, the nature of the curiously flattened round baskets, piled one above the other, in the top 
right-hand corner of PI. xiii,and described by Mr. Davies as ‘small frails containing honey-combs or what not’. 

As the list of the Davieses’ publications for the Metropolitan Museum grows, their colleagues take the 
quality of their work more and more for granted. We have long since used up appropriate superlatives ; but 
we can still be grateful to all concerned. 

S. R. K. Guanvite. 


Egypt and Negro Africa: A Study in Divine Kingship. By C. G. Setieman. (The Frazer Lecture for 1933.) 
London, Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1934. 8vo. 82 pp., with 1 map and line drawings. 3s. 6d. 

In this lecture Professor Seligman gives a quantity of information on a subject which has been much 
to the fore since Frazer originally expounded it, namely that of the Divine King, the man-god who lives his 
life, and finally lays it down, for the good of his people. The theory and practice may be shortly stated as 
follows. A certain individual has within him a divinity which gives him power over the elements. He brings 
or withholds the rain which causes the crops to grow, which in turn causes the wealth and health of the people 
and their cattle. No man can live for ever, yet when the time comes for the Divine King to hand on his 
powers to his successor they must be in at least as vigorous a condition as that in which they were received 
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by him. This they could not be if they came from a worn-out, decrepit old man. Hence he must deliver 
them up while still in his prime. Worse still, were he to die without proper precautions having been taken 
for their transmission to a suitable guardian, the divinity he enshrines would naturally escape into the Un- 
known along with him. Hence, at a suitable time, which varies in different places, he lays down his life— 
originally gladly, as indeed he often still does—that the virtue of these powers may be preserved to his 
people. This is done by his committing suicide or being killed with due precautions, when his powers are 
ceremonially transferred to a suitable young and vigorous successor. In due time logic has often shown that 
a substitute would do as well as the actual king, or that the powers of the king being magical they could be 
magically rejuvenated. From this a number of practices arise ; not of course only in Africa but all the world 
over, for this theory of kingship is world-wide. 

Incarnate gods of this nature prove still to be flourishing in many parts of Africa, not only among the 
Shilluk of the White Nile and their neighbours the Dinka and Nuer, but also in West Africa. Seligman asks 
whether this cannot be traced back to the sed-festival of Ancient Egypt. No doubt some of the features are 
to be found there, but as we know it at present the festival seems to be a complicated affair. The reviewer 
had intended to include some remarks on this question, but soon found that any such attempt would lead far 
beyond the scope of the present review. He hopes shortly to return to the subject, however. 

In recent years many inquirers have pointed to cases of apparent influence from ancient Egypt in Negro 
Africa, and the Frazer Lecture is a continuation of two of the author’s previous publications on this subject. 
The question of course is whether such things are the remains of a very old Hamitic culture, of which Egypt 
merely presents the earliest and best-known picture and Negro Africa the latest, or whether they are 
specifically Egyptian in origin. As might be expected, the answer is something of both. It is interesting that 
sun-worship, which looms so large in our present idea of Egyptian religion, is as good as absent in modern 
Africa. 

The question arises of routes by which the Egyptian influence would have extended itself. They prove 
to be four: up the White Nile; along the North African coast past Tunis to West Africa; up the Blue Nile 
and along the foothills of Abyssinia to the Great Lakes; through Darfair and Wadai along the southern edge 
of the Sahara. Seligman does not suppose that the last was in any way a main route of influence, though 
his reason is rather hard to see. He himself shows that it is practicable even to-day, and conditions are hardly 
likely to have been worse in antiquity. He also shows that sites with apparent affinities to the Meroitic 
civilization of the third and fourth centuries B.c. have been found far out to the south-west of Meroe, hence 
in the direction of this last route. 

Professor Seligman naturally, and without doubt correctly, takes it that in Pharaonic times expeditions 
into or through the desert had to be made without camels. Although it makes no difference to the undoubted 
correctness of his postulate, we may record here that it is a mistake to suppose that camels had never been 
seen in ancient Egypt. Strangely enough as many as eight figures of them, sometimes with loads on their 
backs, are known over the period running from the Second Predynastic Age to the fifth century B.c., see Scharff 
Das vorgeschichtliche Graberfeld von Abusir el-Meleq, p. 40, no. 209; and as Seligman himself notes, Miss 
Caton-Thompson has reported a rope of camel-hair of Old Kingdom date. The beast of burden of ancient 
Egypt was of course the donkey, and journeys were limited by his powers of endurance. As to this Seligman 
has collected a good deal of evidence, and it may be worth while to supplement it with my own experience, 
although it adds nothing new. One winter in the early ’twenties I spent six weeks in the Oases with camels, 
and for the journey back from Dakhlah was joined by some native merchants at Tenidah. It is ninety miles 
without water from there to Khargah, and we left about 10 one morning, arriving before 5 p.m. two 
days later. The merchants’ donkeys were well watered before starting, and were only given each a large 
pudding-basin of water half-way across. After the donkeys, the camels had what was left. A petroleum-tin 
of water had been hidden for this purpose on the outward journey. I do not remember that there were any 
of the big white donkeys with us, but I do remember the little brown ones. One had eaten the local clover, 
which gave it colic so badly that it had to be left to its fate with a pan of water by its side, for there is no 
waiting in the desert. A caravan going in the opposite direction was told they might have it if they found it 
still alive. Its illness had nothing to do with hardship in the desert. I suppose that if I thought about it at 
all, I put down the absence of white donkeys to the poverty of the merchants, but it may be that the little 
brown ones are hardier. Similarly I remember numbers of the latter, all very small and wretched, living in 
the Oases, but do not remember large white ones, though after this lapse of time I cannot say positively that 
I saw no single one there. I was told by the merchants that a donkey can go two days without water, but 
dies on the third. A camel can go four or five, but has to be trained to it before leaving the fields. It was 
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astonishing how little water the Bedawy camel-drivers needed ; they only had one quite small goatskin with 
them, and, being utterly careless, spilt an immense proportion even of that. The camel-drivers of course are 
accustomed to walk the whole way, and I and my two town-dwelling Egyptians walked most of the way, 
taking a ‘rest’ from time to time on the more lightly loaded of our two camels. With only a short rest in 
the shade at midday, we travelled for thirteen hours on each of the first two days. The natives, however, 
would have gone on longer, but by that time I had had enough. Our party suffered no sort of inconvenience 
beyond some fatigue to myself and the loss to the merchant. One of the camels carried a litter on which lay 
a man too ill to move or speak. He was stricken with what the natives called a fever, and died the day after 
reaching Khargah. The camels come out from Egypt for the autumn and winter, but get very poor and have 
to return by March to recuperate. They get maggots up their noses by the end of the time. 

Hence, if they had the need, the ancients could have done a good deal of desert travel with their donkeys. 
In fact they clearly went up to the Oases, for Senusret I sent Ikudidi to Abydos on some affairs of the Oasis- 
dwellers ; see Breasted, Ancient Records, 1, § 527. In the Eleventh Dynasty Henu had gone down the Wady 
Hammimiat to the Red Sea with donkeys, op. cit., §§ 429, 430. I am told there is a spring of water at the 
highest part of the road. In the same dynasty another official boasts, ‘My soldiers descended [from the desert] 
without loss;...not an ass died’, op. cit., §448. Large caravans of donkeys went on the southern expeditions 
of the Sixth Dynasty. Herkhuf had three hundred, and Sebni had one hundred, op. cit., §§ 336, 366. 

On p. 44 we find that in West Africa a play is performed in which the birth of ‘a boy .. . lord of the 
earth’ is prophesied, and the new king appears from under the skirts of a priest who plays the part of his 
mother. Emphasis is laid on the fact that the new arrival is already mature. It seems apposite to record 
here another of my own experiences, for I have seen the same play enacted by the villagers of Upper Egypt. 
I do not remember any prophecy or remarks on the physical condition of the child, and I failed to gather 
that the play had any significance. I admit I did not inquire, but took it to be merely the burlesque that it 
certainly was, rejoicing in coarseness as such things do. The performers are all men and boys of course, and are 
provided by local talent. An inspector arrives, and after finding fault with everything demands a companion 
from the Omdah. After endless excuses, indignation, threats, discussions, and all sorts of dreadful situations, 
one is eventually found and brought in. The two cohabit, and a child gets born. For convenience’ sake a 
boy takes the part rather than a full-sized man, and he is dragged out from the skirts of the performer with 
an infinity of weeping and wailing. Of course it is the by-play, back-chat, topical allusions, and knock-about 
business, that keep the audience in roars of laughter for the whole evening. The plot is well known to the 
village and the characters are always the same. There are two things which make me suspect that this play 
may be a survival of some sort. They are the latitude which allows liberties to be taken with superiors, and 
the presence of a comic figure whose only function is to pop out and frighten people. He was explained to 
me as merely an ‘afrit, and that he certainly was, in the colloquial sense of the word. His body and each of 
his arms and legs are covered with black clothes lent by the audience, who help to dress him with great 
enjoyment. The clothes are bandaged on to him with white turbans, so that he makes an apparently naked 
black figure with diagonal white stripes across him. He leaps about in the semi-darkness in a terrifying 
way, and, if I remember rightly, does not speak. 

In conclusion it is only necessary to say that the book under review is as suggestive as is all Professor 
Seligman’s work. It is mainly a handy collection of a great mass of material bearing on a religion that is 
to be found throughout the world. The beliefs surrounding the Mikado in Japan form one manifestation 
of it, and in our own Jand another was probably the ‘touching for the King’s evil’ which was demanded of 
Charles IL after his restoration. In fact these ideas are probably fundamental to most religious thought. 
They certainly underlie it, for not only are they so widespread, but they constitute the oldest religion of 


which we have any evidence, having their roots deep in the Palaeolithic Age. 
G. A. WATSWRIGHT. 


Accounting in the Zenon Papyri. By EvizaBETH Grier. New York, Columbia University Press, and 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1934. xili—77 pp. lds. 


Miss Grier has chosen a fascinating subject for study ; her main conclusion, that ‘the system of accounting 
in the Ptolemaic state of the third century was certainly not an Egyptian institution, nor was it partly 
Greek with Egyptian elements. The actual system and phraseology were distinctly Greek’ is of considerable 
cultural and historic importance, and it is therefore the more regrettable that the arguments for this thesis 
are practically confined to two pages (56-7) of generalities. It is perhaps unfair to criticize the author on 
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this account, for the preface states that she regards the book only as ‘a starting-point for a more compre- 
hensive study of the development of Greek and Roman accounting’, and the hope may be expressed that 
some more solid arguments will then be advanced. That Miss Grier’s view is in the main correct there can 
be very little doubt ; it is indeed all that one would expect, for until nearly the end of the third century the 
ruling class in Egypt still preserved their Greek mentality and outlook. But all the same the point deserves 
further study: to take one example, the distributive sign ¢, standing in Greek for dv or rovrwy (see most 
recently Wilcken, U.P.Z., 157, 9, note ; Miss Grier’s translation ‘deduction’ on p. 69 is wrong), is undoubtedly 
derived from the demotic, yet we find it in Greek accounts at least as early as 270 B.c. (P. Hib. 110, recto). 

Of the main subject of her book, however, Miss Grier has given an exhaustive account, drawn from all 
the published Zenon papyri (the only omissions I have noted are those in Lille, reprinted in Bilabel, Sammel- 
buch, 6800-6803, and the interesting tax-list in Cambridge, ibid., 7222, which might well have been quoted 
on p. 42). Not only the accounting method, but the economic and financial problems involved, are fully 
treated, though this often introduces a good deal of irrelevant material. There is, too, very little attempt 
at arrangement and classification of the material, the documents being merely divided into ‘Money 
Accounts’ and ‘Accounts of Raw Materials’, the latter including, rather surprisingly, accounts of grain. 
Problems of metrology, chronology, and numismatics, discussion of which might have been expected, are 
almost entirely unnoticed. The Glossary of Accounting Terms at the end is an excellent idea, and the 
Bibliography very useful (on the customs-house registers, P. Cair. Zen. 59012, 59015, see Andreades in 
Mélanges Glotz, 1, 7-48). Two short accounts in the Columbia collection are here published for the first 
time; Miss Grier’s idea of using single square brackets to represent a lacuna or a deletion is an unfortunate 
innovation which it is greatly to be hoped will not be followed by other editors of papyrti. 

T. C. SkEat. 


Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemders. By WattER Otto. (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Abt., Neue Folge, Heft 11.) Miimchen, Verlag der Bay. Akad. d. Wiss., 
1934. 4to. 147 pp. 


Originally designing this study for inclusion in the three stately volumes of Mélanges, recently issued by 
the Institut francais d’archéologie orientale, in memory of Gaston and Jean Maspero, Prof. Otto found his 
researches taking him far beyond the limits allowed him, and his work in consequence now appears as a 
separate publication with a dedication to Prof. Wenger. In general, it makes a contribution of outstanding 
importance to the history not only of Ptolemaic Egypt but of the Hellenistic world during the first half of 
the second century B.c. Prof. Otto’s competence for the task is everywhere obvious: he has an impressive 
range of knowledge and mastery of his materials, a gift for the marshalling of evidence, an acute judgement ; 
and if his style of presentation, cumbered with footnotes, which on many pages occupy more space than the 
text, tending to rather long and involved sentences and at times (especially in the notes) complicated 
parentheses and sub-parentheses, is a little unaccommodating, it may be said in defence that he is writing 
a work of research for scholars, not a popular handbook. His task was certainly not an easy one. Few im- 
portant periods of history, at least since the art of historiography became fully established, are so unsatis- 
factorily documented as the Hellenistic Age. The evidence is jejune, fragmentary, and often ambiguous ; 
the writer who would construct a connected history out of this haphazard débris must too often be content 
to make bricks without straw. It is necessary to deal plentifully in conjecture, to squeeze every particle of 
evidence in order to extract from it the last drop of information, and unfortunately the process has its 
dangers: the possible tends insensibly to become the probable, the precariously balanced reconstruction is 
treated as a firm basis for further combinations. 

Prof. Otto has thus done wisely in setting strict limits to his task. At first sight, the implied title Beitrdge 
for a volume of nearly 150 generous-sized pages of small print suggests an unnecessary demonstration of 
modesty on the part of the author; but here the name is strictly correct. A continuous history of the reign 
of Philometor has never been, and in all probability never will be, written; and Otto has therefore focused 
his attention on those critical years when events in Egypt gave a decisive turn to the destinies of the 
Mediterranean world. It is the expeditions of Antiochus Epiphanes against Egypt that are throughout the 
central theme, to which the remaining chapters, describing in detail the antecedents and consequences 
of the struggle, are designedly subsidiary. The opening section, Chronologische Feststellungen, is one of the 
most important as well as the most original: in it Otto attempts to fix the dates of birth of the three children 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes and his Seleucid queen; by a process not unfairly described as a masterpiece of 
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juggling with the assorted scraps of evidence which must perforce content us, he reaches the conclusion, 
likely to be generally accepted, that they were a good deal younger than has generally been supposed, 
Philometor being born in 183 or possibly 184 3.c., Euergetes a year or so later, and Cleopatra II in the last 
few months of her father’s lifetime, or even posthumously.’ In dealing with the early years of Philometor’s 
reign Otto’s conclusions are not always so happy: his dating of the death of the Queen-Regent Cleopatra I 
to between Sept. 178 and Nov. 1762 (pp. 1-2) is an important step forward. but his view that her nickname 
among the Alexandrian populace, 4 Zvpa, implies a pro-Syrian policy on her part rather than the simple fact 
that she was a Seleucid princess, seems quite unjustifiable. Nor is it quite fair to describe as ‘gesichert’ 
{p. 18) his theory that the mpwroxdota of Philometor mentioned in 2 Maccabees was his marriaye-feast in 
175 or 174 B.c. There is a good deal to be said for it, no doubt, but all the steps in the argument are very 
conjectural, and fifty probabilities do not make a certainty. If the festival was the marriage-feast, the name 
mparoxdoia is very strange, and Otto’s explanation, that it was an intentional double entendre on the part of 
Antiochus which became current throughout the Near East, verges on the fantastic. Otto's treatment of 
Cleopatra II, furthermore, is unsatisfactory, chiefly because he deliberately decides (p. 135) to ignore the 
evidence of the prescripts of legal documents; no arguments are vouchsafed for this ultra-scepticism, and 
Otto has apparently overlooked the fact that he himself has used this type of evidence in determining the 
date of the death of Cleopatra I! The result of this policy is the astonishing statement that ‘the earliest 
example of the association of Cleopatra IT in the dating is in the 21st year of Philometor’. How then does 
Otto explain the prescripts of the joint reign, which in both Greek and Demotic documents (P. Tebt. 811, 
Year 5; B.M. dem. Pap. 10518, ef. Thompson, op. cit., p. 33, no. 12a, Year 6) begin: “In the reign of the 
Kings Ptolemy and Ptolemy the Brother and Cleopatra the Sister the children of Ptolemy and Cleopatra the 
Gods Epiphaneis. ...’? Surely the natural conclusion, already drawn by Strack and Wilcken from P. Par. 
63 (= U.P.Z. 110), is that Cleopatra II was officially associated with her brothers on the throne of Egypt, 
at least as early as 165; and we may now reconsider Livy's clear statement, given very short shrift by Otto 
{p. 60, note 3), that she participated in the dispatch of the embassy of Euergetes to Rome in 169. There 
seems no obvious reason why the extraordinary step of raising her to the throne of her brothers should haye 
been taken after their reconciliation, whereas if Livy is right, and she had been associated with Euergetes 
from the beginning of the emergency government in Alexandria, it is perfectly natural that unwillingness to 
depose in her a reigning sovereign should have suggested the idea of the triple régime which we know for a 
fact was in existence a few years later. One further point regarding the joint reign is the common assump- 
tion, shared by Otto (pp. 71-2), that Philometor took over the new dating of regnal years which his brother 
had initiated while isolated in Alexandria, perhaps as a concession to his brother’s adherents. It is, however, 
much more likely to have been the initiation of the joint régime that was made the occasion for a new start ; 
and if this is admitted, we obtain an important date in the chronology of the period, for since year 1 of the 
joint reign coincided with year 12 of Philometor, the reconciliation of the brothers must have taken place 
before 1 Thoth = 4 Oct. 169, and hence Antiochus must have left Egypt at least several weeks previously, 
somewhat earlier than the time Otto proposes (pp. 41, n. 1, 66) on other grounds. 

In tracing the course of the campaigns of Antiochus, Otto is on more familiar ground, but here also his 
mastery of detail, and his gift for characterization or summing-up of a tendency or situation, make his work 
a valuable contribution to historical learning. For the status of Antiochus in Egypt (pp. 53-7) he has 
happily been able to utilise the new P. Tebt. 698, which decisively vindicates Porphyry’s statement that he 
was crowned King of Egypt at Memphis; but, in common with the editor and Wilcken, he has failed to 
realize the importance of the address of the royal prostagma: ‘To the cleruchs in the Crocodilopolite nome... .’ 
As van Groningen has well observed, this unique designation of the Arsinoite nome indicates that Antiochus 


1 Otto, adducing the evidence of the Sit papyri in a Vachirag (p. 134), notes that scribes at Lykopolis in Middle 
Egypt were still dating by Epiphanes on 30 November I81; he has, however, overlooked Tait, Greek Oxtraca, 1, 
Bodl. no. 96 (Hermonthis), which, if correctly assigned to Epiphanes (and Tait’s arguments seem decisive), is dated 
20 May 180. This would certainly make it easier to find time for the birth of the three children after 184 or 183. 
Otto does not discuss the possibility of two of them, e.g. Euergetes and Cleopatra, being twins; no doubt he tacitly 
assumes that even with our unsatisfactory authorities such a fact must have come down to us. 

2 Sir Herbert Thompson’s invaluable list of the eponymous priests (Griffith Studics, 16-37) shows that at Ptole- 
mais, between the fifth and sixth years of Philometor the priest of ‘Queen Cleopatra and King Ptolemy her son’ 
is replaced by the priest of ‘King Ptolemy and Cleopatra his mother’. The letest example of the former type is 
dated 8 April 176, the earliest of the latter 18 November 176 (both Demotic; for a Greek example of the latter 
type, cf. P. Grenf. 1, 10, of 10 October 174), and the reviewers suggest that the death of Cleopatra I may thus be 
fixed even more closely to between these two dates. 
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not only had dethroned Philometor, but was trying to obliterate all trace of the Ptolemaic dominion in 
Egypt! Particularly happy is Otto's elucidation (pp. 73-4) of the fact that C. Popilius Laenas must have left 
Rome several months before Pydna was fought, carrying with him instructions from the Senate, to be carried 
out immediately on receiving news of the Roman victory! The sequel—his amazing interview with Antiochus, 
and the fateful circle traced in the sand—is the central point of the book; in it Otto sees the death-knell 
of the Hellenistic world whose disintegration before the growing intervention of Rome was henceforward 
inevitable. In his moral judgements, it is true, Otto’s feelings as a good Hellenist have to some extent got 
the better of his critical faculty ; from first to last he sees in every political event in the Near East the sinister 
influence of Rome, and his terrible indictment of the Machiavellismus which guided her foreign policy 
(especially p. 38) is one of the most vivid passages of the book. But the fact remains that any form of ethical 
judgement on states of the ancient world is a very dangerous proceeding, and in the case of Rome it seems 
scarcely fair to expect from her a degree of political morality which it would be hard to find in Europe 
to-day. To do Otto justice, however, he has at least no heroes among the Hellenistic monarchs—Antiochus, 
fundamentally unstable, lacking the courage and resolution to carry out his grandiose schemes ; Kuergetes, 
with the methods and morals of an American gangster; and even the saintly Philometor emerging with a 
somewhat dubious character, though Otto’s argument? for distrusting the traditional estimate of him (p. 94) 
seems very flimsy. 

The Cyrene inscription containing the will of Euergetes II is discussed at length and in considerable 
detail. The most conflicting views have been expressed concerning this document, and Otto’s, which is 
very well argued and shows great ingenuity, is by no means the least interesting or plausible; but it is not 
certain that it will command universal acceptance. He holds that the inscription is not the will or a part of it, 
but is merely founded on the will, preserving but two clauses of the actual document (rd8e dcé8ero «rd., and 
édv 8¢ re xrA.). The date, 155 B.c., is that of the erection of the stele; the will was made earlier, after 164, 
when the joint rule of Philometor and Euergetes ended ; and Otto places the negotiations which led up to it 
in the year 162-161. Ta zepi rovrwy ypdupata are the documents relating to the transaction, including the 
will. To publish the will verbatim would have looked too official; hence extracts only were given to the 
world, with the insertion of connecting phrases and with paraphrases. The whole episode was a deliberate 
‘political indiscretion’ and so was probably not committed by the king directly but by the priests of Apollo at 
Cyrene under his inspiration. It was indeed, Otto holds, a political masterpiece, and like P. Tebt. 5 shows 
that Euergetes has been too unfavourably treated in the literary tradition. This last assertion surely goes 
beyond the evidence. Several decrees of amnesty have been revealed by the accident of discovery, with 
formulae which show a considerable mutual resemblance, and we really cannot say how far Euergetes was 
following precedent, and, in any case, how far he himself, rather than his advisers, was responsible for the 
measures taken. 

Otto’s whole reconstruction of the situation, attractive as it is, seems just a little far-fetched, and it 
rests in part on his view (p. 104) that jyiv in the clause ri girlav Kai ovppaylav tiv pds GAAjAOUS Tuiv yevouernv 
means Euergetes and Philometor, not Euergetes and the Romans. The present reviewers feel that the 
second interpretation is really much the more probable, nor can they agree with Otto (p. 104, n. 3) in thinking 
that juiv cannot refer to the Romans because in conjunction with eis ddAjAous it ‘wire eine Doppelung’, 
or that ‘das 7y7v wurde auch zu dem auf die Rémer in demselben Satz hinweisenden adrots in Widerspruch 
stehen, wenn mit ihm die Rémer mitgemeint wiren’. However, his conception of the document certainly 
calls for serious consideration ; and it is not the least among the merits of his monograph that by revealing 
new points of view it compels a re-examination of many problems in the history of the period. 

H. I. BEL. 
T. C. SkEat. 


The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography. By Wmt1am Foxweu ALBRIGHT. (American Oriental 
Series, Vol. 5.) New Haven, Conn., American Oriental Society, 1934. 8vo. vii+67 pp. $1-25. 


The problem of the Egyptian syllabic orthography is one that has occupied many minds, and evoked 
many theories. In this admirable monograph Professor Albright gives a detailed statement of his own 


1 Aegyptus, 14, 120. Presumably P. Tebt. 698 dates from 168, when Antiochus had finally thrown off the mask, 
and when we hear from P. Tebt. 781 of ravages by his soldiers in the Fayyim. 

? Viz., that the praise of Polybius reads lke an echo of the propaganda of the pro-Philometor party at Rome, 
and is therefore suspect. 
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researches in this important field. Though even he would not claim that the last word has been said, his 
results mark a definite advance on previous work, and certainly inspire a high degree of confidence in their 
probability. 

This work falls into three main parts. In the first, after a survey of the theories of previous scholars 
and an outline of his own methods of investigation, Professor Albright gives a brief history of syllabic 
writing in Egypt, and concludes ‘that the syllabic orthography was invented before the middle of the Twelfth 
Dynasty’; he suggests that it may have been invented in the Egyptian Foreign Office in the twentieth 
century B.c. The supposed syllabic writings of the Old Kingdom are nearly all consonantal, so too are those 
of the Achtungstexte.' After the Twelfth Dynasty syllabic writings increase, though it is noteworthy that the 
names of foreign places and gods such as Byblos (Apn), Kadesh (Kd8), and Ba‘al (Ber), names which 
must have been known before the invention of the syllabic orthography, continue to be spelt in the 
old consonantal form. The syllabic orthography was at its best in the reign of Amenophis III and in the 
‘Amarnah Period, but continued to be remarkably accurate for long after that time, and only became corrupt 
after the reign of Ramesses III. Next follows some discussion of the date of the shift in the quality of 
Egyptian vowels, and the laws of vocalic change in Egyptian. The section concludes with paragraphs 
dealing with new material for Canaanite phonology and morphology, Aegean names and words, and Egyptian 
hypocoristica. 

The second section is entitled ‘The System of Syllabic Orthography’. Professor Albright considers that 
most of the syllabic groups are certainly or probably independent words, usually nouns or pronouns, which 
contain ‘only one vowel, followed generally by the weak laryngal 3, less frequently by ’ (i) or w’. Only very 
occasionally did the syllabic orthography employ groups containing two strong consonants. The greater 
part of this section is devoted to a detailed examination of these groups and their probable origin and 
pronunciation. 

Finally, the last half of the book is occupied by an autographed text in which selected Egyptian words, 
written in the syllabic orthography, are studied in twenty-two main groups. The presentation is on the 
whole admirable, though the smallness and indistinctness of the hieroglyphs is occasionally a little trying, 
and only one slight error was noticed—on p. 42, VII. B. 4, the correct reference is to C. 1, not to C. 4. 

A close study of this material reveals how much has yet to be done before it can be claimed that the 
problem of syllabic writing has been solved once and for all. At the present moment we are in a position 
to deduce the vocalization of a word if we can identify its foreign equivalent; in other words, we rely on 
‘cribs’. This is permissible as a beginning, but it is a challenge to renewed efforts from all who are interested 
in this aspect of the Egyptian language. Professor Albright’s autographed material is about a third only of 
that already published by Burchardt, and I have failed to discover in his lists a single word which has not 
its foreign equivalent. This is a most satisfactory state of affairs, as far as it goes, but what are we to do about 
the other 800 words? Are we to confess that we cannot suggest their probable vocalization? For instance, 
we find that the group U@ represents pd, pi, or pti, and that = may represent ma, mi, or mu, but how are 
we to know which of these values is the correct one in a word whose foreign equivalent is not known? There 
seems to be an urgent need for a further codification of our material. We need an analysis of all these groups 
to determine how much their values depend on the nature of the groups that precede or follow them, and 
how much on their own positions, initial, medial, or final. Our own language, for instance, has such rules, 
and there seems no obvious reason why they should be absent from Egyptian. At least, this is a part of the 
problem which does not seem to have been followed up and which urgently needs more attention, even though 
the final result may be a negative one. 

Finally, one complaint: the value of the autographed portion has been decreased very considerably by the 
failure to reduplicate words. The majority of the words which are dealt with in the text are composed of 
three groups at least, but few of them are listed more than once. Thus, if it is necessary to study any par- 
ticular group, only a portion of the material is to be found in the appropriate section of the text, and for the 
full details one is compelled to search through the whole of the autographed section. The book would have 
gained immeasurably if all the material referring to any one group had been gathered together in the study 
of that particular group, instead of being scattered through the body of the work. A particularly glaring 


instance of this omission occurs in the case of the group ae (X. D). The values of the group are said to be: 
‘(a)r, (ir, (u)r, (al, ete.’, yet no single instance of either (7)r or (a) (the latter is admittedly rare) is to be 


1K. Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Fursten, Volker und Dinge auf altdgyptischen Tongefassscherben des mittleren 
Reiches, Berlin, 1926. 
Mm 
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found on pp. 50, 51. In fact no instance of (a)l seems to be given in any part of the lists. The value (i)r 
occurs several times: e.g. II. A. 1; B. 1. 5. 8.9; IV. 14; V. C. 1; VII. A. 10. 14; B. 4, ete. One hopes that 
it will be possible to remedy this defect in the future. H. W. Farman. 


So far as I can see, looking at the problem here discussed from the Semitic side, Professor Albright’s 
results may be accepted if his premises are granted. It must, however, be borne in mind that his ‘Canaanite’ 
forms are pure abstractions; they may, perhaps they do, frequently represent the truth, but there are also 
cases where this is probably not so. For example, on what grounds does he postulate (III. A. 2) a Canaanite 
*abidti >abitti when both the forms in the Tell el-‘Amarna Letters and the Hebrew forms of this verb suggest 
that it took a rather than 7 (for what reason ?), which accordingly favours a Canaanite ’abadii >’abatti? He 
seems indeed to use his Canaanite form as evidence for an Egyptian a-bi-ti and then to use this as evidence 
of his postulated Canaanite form. In other words, here (and perhaps elsewhere) he is in danger of arguing 
in a circle. So again Professor Albright postulates a Canaanite Yadir'’el as the original form of the Hebrew 
Yisra’él and uses this to support his vocalization of the Egyptian Ya-si-r-i-ra; but, one may ask, how 
certain is the Canaanite Yasir'el ? How, too, does he know that the origin of the Hebrew Sdar¢pat is a Canaanite 
Sarpat(a); the Accadian Sariptu suggests a participial form meaning ‘dyeing (town)’, and Accadian ortho- 
graphy is a far safer guide than that of the Hebrew text, which represents mainly a very much later tradition. 
In fact, he appears to choose whichever pronunciation, that of the Assyrian inscriptions or that of the 
Massoretic text, suits his case at the moment; and arbitrary selection is risky as a guiding principle. The 
truth is that very little is known of the original Canaanite or proto-Hebrew (or whatever it is called) pro- 
nunciation, and in almost every case allowance must be made for the vagaries of Accadian orthography as 
well as for the effect of a thousand years of change on Hebrew pronunciation. Consequently everything is a 
matter at the best of inference, at the worst of conjecture, and the strength of any single case of Egyptian 
vocalization as based on such evidence varies with the certainty of the ‘Canaanite’ form on which it is based. 


G. R. Driver. 


An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library. Edited by C. H. Roserts. 
Manchester, The Manchester University Press, 1935. 34 pp., 1 pl. 2s. 6d. 


De minimis non curat lex is a sound legal maxim, but it is by no means of universal application. A very 
minute particle of fact may at times have a value as evidence quite out of proportion to its size. So it is with 
the papyrus fragment edited by Mr. Roberts. It measures but 8-9 x 6 cm. (by a misprint on p. 11 the dimen- 
sions of the fragment are confused with those of the text, which is given a greater breadth than the papyrus) 
and contains on each side only about a third of no more than seven lines; yet it must rank as, in some 
respects, one of the most important among recent discoveries of Christian papyri. To begin with, it is 
undoubtedly the earliest fragment of the New Testament ever found; there seems no reason to question the 
editor’s dating, first half of the second century. Of course the dating of any manuscript on purely palaeo- 
graphical grounds is never more than approximate, and perhaps ‘not later than about the middle of the 
second century’ would be a safer conclusion than the editor’s; but at least one can say that if, by some 
wholly improbable chance, evidence should ever be found by which an exact date could be determined for 
the codex from which this fragment comes, one would be less surprised by a date before than by a date after 
A.D. 150. 

In itself this claim to be the earliest fragment of the New Testament is a matter rather of sentimental 
interest than of serious importance ; but it has indirectly a scientific significance which is very considerable 
in more than one respect. Historically it is of value because it tends to throw back the date at which Chris- 
tianity began to penetrate Egypt proper. Till about a dozen years ago definitely Christian fragments of 
earlier date than the third century had not yet been discovered there, and it was permissible to think—many 
of us did think—that in the second century Christianity had not yet travelled beyond Alexandria; at all 
events had not yet passed above the Delta. Yet here we have a fragment of St. John certainly discovered 
in the ‘Upper Country’, very likely, as the editor suggests, at Oxyrhynchus, and dating apparently from the 
first half of the second century. Of course one swallow does not make a summer ; it might be argued that this 
codex of St. John was written at Alexandria, that, treasured by some pious owner, it was long preserved, and 
that only after many years did it reach its final home beyond the Delta. That is possible of a single papyrus, 
but it becomes less likely with each discovery of an early Christian fragment; and taken along with the 
British Museum Gospel fragments and one or two early Septuagint papyri which, though they might con- 
ceivably be of Jewish origin, are at least as likely to be Christian, the new find does reinforce the growing 
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conviction that Christians, of some degree of education and wealth (this and the Museum fragments are 
clearly the work of practised scribes, not of semi-literate amateurs), were already to be found in Middle 
Egypt by about a.p. 150. 

Again, the new fragment, small as it is, furnishes valuable evidence on the vexed question of the date of 
St. John’s Gospel, which some would put as late as 4.D. 135. It is no doubt possible to retain both that 
date and the Ephesian origin if we suppose that some enthusiastic disciple, receiving the Gospel on its very 
publication, migrated soon afterwards not merely to Alexandria but into Middle or Upper Egypt and there 
caused copies to be circulated; but in dealing with obscure points of scholarship we must operate rather 
with what I may call an average degree of probability than with the abstractly possible; and there can be 
no question that the discovery in Egypt of so early a fragment is a powerful reinforcement for the theory of 
an earlier as against a later date for the Gospel. 

In two other respects the find is important for Biblical criticism: it shows that the Fourth Gospel, at first 
regarded by many of the orthodox with some suspicion, was circulating outside its place of origin unexpectedly 
early, and it is very reassuring as to the state of the text. Only in one point, and that a not very important 
one, does the papyrus show a novel reading; in another place it agrees with B and other early authorities 
against 8, A, and other manuscripts. In fact this fragment, from a codex written within half a century of 
the composition of the Gospel, presents us with the familiar text of our later authorities. It is, of course, 
small enough base for textual theories, but ex pede Herculem: it does at least, along with the other evidence 
which is accumulating, create a presumption that the text established by the best recent scholarship is in 
the main sound. 

A corollary, conjectural and hazardous enough, may be added. In the editio princeps of the Museum 
Gospel fragments (Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, pp. 38 ff.) and in the recent pamphlet (The New Gospel 
Fragments, pp. 16 ff.) the relationship between those fragments and St. John, usually regarded as the Ephesian 
Gospel, was assumed to be an argument against the idea that the unknown Gospel could have been originally 
composed in Egypt. The discovery of the new fragment and the possibility that both this and the Museum 
fragments come from Oxyrhynchus make some modification of that view necessary. Of course, even if an 
Oxyrhynchite provenance were established for both, that fact would not prove a connexion between them; 
but it would at least make possible the view that the new Gospel was composed in Egypt, even at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, and that its author made direct use of John. 

The Johannine fragment was bought for the Rylands Library, along with other papyri of a quite mis- 
cellaneous character, by the late Prof. Grenfell in 1920. Its nature was recognized in the summer of 1935 
by Mr. Roberts, who is editing the third volume of the Rylands papyri. He is to be congratulated not only 
on the good fortune which brought him this ¢rouvaille and his perspicacity in identifying it but also on the 
skill and judgement with which he has edited it. The little booklet, excellently printed, reflects credit on all 


concerned in its production, and is likely to have a wide and ready sale. 
H. I. Bet. 


Dizionario dei nomi geografici e topografici dell’ Egitto greco-romano. By ARisTiIDE CaLpERTNI. Vol. I, 
fase. 1, A-AAIKAPNAZZEY2. Cairo, Societa Reale di Geografia d’Egitto, 1935. xii+216 pp. 


When the late Prof. Grenfell was struck down by his last illness he had in hand, besides other under- 
takings, a comprehensive geography of Graeco-Roman Egypt, a scheme which he had been contemplating 
for many years ; but though a good deal of preparatory work had been done towards it the materials collected 
were not yet in such a state that they could be satisfactorily handled by any one else ; and it seemed that the 
execution of this much needed project must be postponed indefinitely. It was therefore a matter for general 
rejoicing when Prof. Calderini announced (at first in the Compte rendu du Congrés intern. de Géogr., Cairo, 
1925, v, 23-9; later in Aegyptus, 11, 1930-1, pp. 10-12, and Papyri und Altertumswissenschaft—M iinchener 
Beitr. z. Papyrusforsch. u. ant. Rechtsgesch. 19—, pp. 400-5) that he was engaged on a similar undertaking. 
The present fascicule marks the beginning of the actual publication ; and it may be said at once that the work 
which Prof. Calderini is doing puts every papyrologist and every student of the history and geography of 
ancient Egypt in his debt. It may be—it can hardly not be—that errors and omissions will be detected in 
this and following parts (a list of Aggiunte e correzioni on pp. ix-xii notes, besides some new evidence pub- 
lished while the part was in the press, a few points overlooked in compilation); but every page gives proof 
of the author’s untiring industry and the thoroughness with which he has explored his sources, while the 
arrangement of the material is admirably clear and concise. 
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In a provisional arvertenza, pending a more elaborate introduction to be published when vol. 1 is com- 
pleted, the author explains his method and scope; and it will be sufficient here to record what these are. 
The dictionary is to include (1) all Greek and Latin geographical and topographical names (whether in 
Egypt or elsewhere) found by Calderini in the Greek and Latin texts coming from Egypt, that is chiefly 
papyri, ostraca, and inscriptions ; (2) all the geographical and topographical names referring to Egypt found 
by him in Greek and Latin authors and texts from outside Egypt down to a.p. 1000. It will be seen that he 
has combined two rather different schemes. From a logical point of view the union is not easy to defend. 
A geography of Graeco-Roman Egypt is one thing; a collection of all the geographical names preserved in 
papyri and other texts found in Egypt is another. Calderini’s scheme, it may be objected, is at once too 
narrow and too broad: his work is not a complete geography of Egypt even during the period covered, for it 
uses only the Greek and Latin evidence, and it incorporates a mass of material which, useful enough as a 
separate study (witness F. Heichelheim’s Die auswurtige Bevdlkerung im Ptoleméderreich), is irrelevant here. 
To include the evidence of hieroglyphic, demotic. Coptic, and Arabic texts, so far as it bears on the Graeco- 
Roman period, would, however, have entailed enlisting the services of experts in those languages and might 
well have prevented the execution of the task altogether; and as for the second point, it is a little churlish 
to complain that too much is given us. 

The avvertenza explains the method according to which the information given under each entry is 
arranged. The number of sections naturally varies with the importance of the place and the consequent 
abundance of material. The full scheme is as follows: First come the references in chronological order, 
authors, if such there are who mention the place, coming first ; then are given the various forms of the name; 
then notes on the name whenever ‘the difference is not a graphical variant but a substantial diversity’; then 
its etymology ; then epithets applied to the place by the sources; then its nature (city, village, &c.); then 
its position; then its identification, if known; then its history; then such points of local topography as 
edifices, quarries, &c.; then its products; then the known officials, followed by such references to trades, 
professions, &c., as occur in the sources; then data relating to the population; then various other informa- 
tion; and lastly a bibliography. In the case of the larger articles a more elaborate and subdivided treatment 
is required. The longest article in the present fascicule—indeed probably in the whole work—is that on 
Alexandria ; and in this, for which the editor has been able to draw on the rich stores of information collected 
by Lumbroso, some of the sections, for example those on history and topography, are really substantial 
articles in themselves. This great mass of material is excellently digested and arranged, in a way to facilitate 
reference. Indeed, the editor deserves warm congratulations on the fascicule as a whole, and all scholars will 


wish him success in the completion of his immense task. 
H. I. Bett. 
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